‘Swre.. I'l Tell You, Bill, 


How I 


Gove: 


“TTAVEN’T seen you for a long time, Bill. 


travel around quite a bit now — in this 


government job. ; 
~” “How did I get it? Well, I’ll tell you, Bil 
Right after we got back from France I got 


job in a factory. It didn’t ‘pan out.’ They 
got some kind of new machinery and a lot of 


us were let out. Boy! I was worried! 


“But Uncle Sam has certainly fixed every- 
thing okay now. I got $1,850 a year to start 


and I’m now earning: $2,700. 


I’m All Through Worrying Now! 


“Until I got this Railway Mail Clerk job I was always 
ing about money. Nowadays I never give a thought 
offs or slack times that have other fellows seared, 
s in pay come regularly when you're with the 


worry 


government. Everybody gets the same square deal, 


“Every year, Bill, I get 15 days’ vacation and 10 day 
sick leave with full pay. Mighty few fellows who are not 
in the government service get a break like that. Best of 


all, Bill, you don’t have to keep worrying about the 
future all the time, wondering whether some day 
you're going to be ‘living on’ your relatives and all 
that sort of thing, Your retirement pension takes 
care of you. 


Then I Wrote fcr This FREE BOOKLET 


“T suppose I’d be worrying myself sick right 

now, just as you are doing, if I hadn’t happened 
to get hold of a booklet written by a fellow in 
Rochester named Arthur R. Patterson. Patterson 
was a Scerctary Examiner of the Civil Serviee 
Commission for cight years. It was through the 
help he gave me that I got such a high rating 
and got my government job so quickly. 
_ “If you are ‘shaky’ about your job and wonder- 
ing what’s going to happen to you, I suggest, Bill, 
that you write to Arthur R. Patterson in Roches- 
ter right now. TI forget the name of the booklet 
he'll send you, but it’s good sound stuff. 

“Well, so long, Bill, we pull out of here in a 
couple of minutes and I have to get going.” 


eo oa 


The title of the hooklet which this Railway Mail 
Clerk refers _to is “How to Secure a Government 
Position.” If you are a citizen, 18 to 50, this 
booklet will tell you how to get the government 
job you want —and a lot of other interesting facts 
about jobs with the government. 


POST OFFICE CLERK R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1700 to $2100 a year $1800 to $2300 a year 


Special Clerks at $2200 to 15. days’ vacation 
$2300 days’ sick leave ev 


15 days’ vacation and 19 With full pay. A fine p 


day sick leave every year for men in rural districts. 
with full pay. — Eligible to RAILWAY POSTAL 
promotion to higher paid CLERK 

positions. $1850 to $2700 a year 
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PICK YOUR JOB - - I’ll Help You Get It! 


and 10 
ry year 
sition 


Opportunity for travel, 15 
days’ vacation and 10 days’ 


ot this 
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Page 4, for example, tells what Unele 
Sam pays. Page 10 tells all about the 
vacations. Page 12 explains how [I pre- 
pare you quickly and how, if you don't 
get the job within a certain time after 
passing cxaminations, my help costs you 
nothing. Page 18 tells about the auto- 
matie system of giving you yearly 
raises. - 
There is no obligation of any kind in sending for this book- 
let. My only suggestion is that you get ready NOW for the 
next Railway Postal Clerk examination! So mail this coupon 
at once—-and get going toward something that stops you from 
worrying about “hard times’ and losing your job. Mail this 
coupon today. Address A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL, 93 Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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_—_——— = SS — — Be 
A. R. Patterson, 
Civil Service Expert, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL 
93 Wisner Building, 
Rochester, New York. 


Please send me your big free book and tell 
me how 7 ean secure a position with the 


POSITIONS a et i ie . Rh Ps U. S. Government paying me $1,850 to $3,200 
$1140, $1680 to $3000 a year aie. ste teas full pay. A. R. Patterson a year, with excellent chance for rapid ad- 
i oft, up » aK int arait: erRRiER vancement. This doesn't cost me a penny. 
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| Men who work with their. 
hands make the BEST 


SDRAFT SME 


..and we'll back 
them with this 


AMAZING 
GUARANTEE 


We are looking for more am- 
bitious young fellows with 
factory, building-trade or any 
other kind of mechanical ex- 
perience to prepare for and 
help place in well-paid Draft- 
ing positions. Such men, we 
find, are unusually successful 
as Draftsmen, because they know 
how things are done, and that’s 
a priceless asset to the man who | é 
makes the blueprint plans. Get in touch with us 
and we'll tell you how you can cash in on your 
entire past experience. 


Drafting Is Logically Your Next Move! 


Of course you realize the biggest handicap to mechan- 
jieal work is that you’re limited in earning capacity to 
the output of your two hands, as long as_ you live. 
Even the skilled mechanic earning $30 to $50 a week 
has reached his limit. He can never earn more and 
when he gets old he will earn less. So we don’t blame 
any man for wanting to get away from this futureless 
outlook. For wanting to get into something where he 
can use his head as well as his hands—where he will 
= paid for what he knows, instead of only for what 
he does. ... 


You know enough about blueprints to understand that 


“I havo landed 
a job with the 
Pacific Tel. and 
Tel. Co, in Seat- 
tle, and I_must 
say that I am 
greatly indebted 
to the American 
School for my 
success. You have 
done all that you 
promised in help- 
ing_me_ obtain 
employment.’’ 

T. C. White, 

Seattle, Wash. 


Wo have placed machinists, cars 
penters, masons, plumbers, railroad 
men, office clerks, farmers and even 
laborers in fine Drafting Jobs under 
this plan. Mail coupon for details 
of our remarkable offer. 


GET OUR 
NO-RISK PLAN 


The way to a fine Drafting job 
for you—is easier than you think. 
It takes no “artistic talent” or 
advanced education. Thousands of 
men no smarter than you, with 
no more education or ability, have 
learned it quickly and you can, too. 
With the cooperation of some of the 
biggest employers and engineers in the 
U.S., we have worked out a plan to 
prepare you for Drafting work in your 
spare time at home—then to help you 
Eek fs fine position when you’re ready 
‘or it. 


TEST 
LESSON 
FREE 


«2. to prove 
you can 
learn at 
home in 
your spare f 
time. fi 


PLANS govern every move in factory and —- ey ee ee SD OS Se : 
construction jobs. The Draftsman who | ‘Ainer Fi | 
‘ 2 merican School, Dept. D-392, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. 
makes them is several jumps ahead of the Please, tell me, without cost or obligation, about your training and 
workman who follows them. And so we employment service in line marked below: 
want you to know that DRAFTING is : fi Architecture O DRAFTING (Send ee en) 
a logical, natural PROMOTION from Cl Contracting and Building © Civil Engineering 
mechanical and building work — better- | O Electrical Engineering Auto Engineering | 
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Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 
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a Bos over half a million delighted men and 
women all over the world have learned music 
this quick, easy way. 

Half a million—what a gigantic orchestra they 
would make! Some are playing on the stage, others 
in orchestras, and many thousands are daily en- 
joying the pleasure and popularity of being able to 
play some instrument. 

Surely this is convincing proof of the success of 
the new, modern method perfected by the U. S. 
School of Music! And what these people have 
done YOU, too, can do! 

Many of this half million didn’t know one note 
from another—others had never touched an instru- 
ment—yet in half the usual time they learned to 
play their favorite instrument. Best of all, they 
found learning music amazingly easy. No monot- 
onous hours of exercises —no tedious scales — no 
expensive teachers. This simplified method made 
learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

It is like a fascinating game. From the very start 
you are playing real tunes, perfectly, by mote. You 
simply can’t go wrong, for every step, from begin- 
ning to end, is right be- 
fore your eyes in print 
and picture. First you are 
told how to do a thing, 
then a picture shows you 
how, then you do it your- 


self and hear it. And al- 
most before you know it, 
you are playing your favor- 
pieces — jazz, ballads, 
classics. No private teacher 
could make it clearer. Lit- 
tle theory—plenty of accom- 
plishment. That’s why stu- 
dents of the U. S. School of 
Musie get ahead twice as 
fast—three times as fast as 
those who_ study old-fash- 
joned, plodding methods. 


What Instrument 


For You? 


Piccolo 
Hawaiian 

Steel 

Guitar 

Drums and 

Traps 
Mandolin 
Sight Singing 
Trombone ite 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Harp 
Cornet 
Cello 
Guitar 
Ukulele Piano 
Saxophone Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum 5-String 
cr Tenor) 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Automatic Finger Control 


Italian and German 
Accordion 
Juniors’ Piano Course 


a You, too, Can Learn to Play * 
Your Favorite Instrument 


Without a Teacher 


Fasy as A-B-C 


You don’t need any special “talent.” Many of the 
half-million who have already become accomplished 
players never dreamed they possessed musical ability. 
They only wanted to play some instrument—just like 
you—and they found they could quickly learn how 
this easy way. Just a little of your spare time each 
day is needed — and you enjoy every minute of it. The 
cost is surpringly low — averaging only a few cents a 
day —and the price is the same for whatever instru- 
ment you choose. And remember, you are studying 
right in your own- home— without paying big fees to 
private teachers. 

Don’t miss any more good times! 
play your favorite instrument and surprise all your 
friends. Change from a_ wallflower to the center of 
attraction. Music is the best thing to offer at a party 
—musicians are invited everywhere. Enjoy the popu- 
larity you have been missing. Get your share of the 
musician’s pleasure and profit! Start now! 


Learn now to 


Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to join the 
crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit” at any party 
—if you really do want to play your favorite instru- 
ment, to become a performer whose services will be in 


demand—fill out and mail the convenient coupon ask- 
ing for our Free Booklet and Free Demonstration 
Lesson. These explain our wonderful method fully 


and show you how easily and quickly you can learn 
to play at little expense. This booklet will also tell 
you all about the amazing new Automatic Finger Con- 
trol. Instruments are supplied when needed—cash or 
credit. U.S. School of Music, 2943 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. Thirty-fourth year (Established 1898), 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

2943 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson, and particulars of your easy payment plans. I am 
interested in the following course: 
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Maddened by the Brutal Murder of His Father, 
Young Weston Meets Stirring Adventures on 
the Quest for Revenge in India 


By JACK D’ARCY 


Author of “Fall Out the Gentlemen,” “The Crucible,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
Death Strikes Hard 


HE JUNGLE lay quiet and 

still beneath the morning 

sun. With the coming of 
the red dawn the monkeys had 
ceased their chattering, the killers 
had retired to their lairs, dragging 
their gory prey behind them. Even 
the birds, who gloried in the coming 
of the day, seemed to chirp discour- 
agedly, as though they, too, were 


aware of the ominous tranquility that 
had cast its pall over Nature’s great 
battleground—the jungle. 

The red glow of the Indian sun 
beat down upon the roof of green 
which concealed invisible savage 
denizens of the wild. A few scat- 
tered beams filtered through the 
thick leaves, but for the most part, 
a damp shade covered the matted 
floor of the huge expanse which 
knew no human inhabitant. 

An unfamiliar sound, along an al- 
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most invisible trail, sent half a 
dozen small mammals scurrying for 
cover. A score of eyes peered from 
the tree tops, and a pendant python 
quickly swung himself to a higher 
limb, as the peculiar noise grew more 
distinct. 

Three black heads suddenly ap- 
peared on the trail. Then a dozen 
-more hove into sight. The slither- 
ing patter of bare feet increased as 
the whole safari come into view. 
Superb native bodies marched si- 
lently onward, their massive shoul- 
ders bent beneath the heavy loads 
that they carried. 

At their head marched a single 
proud native whose burden consisted 
of two guns, one a high-pressure 
double-barrel, and the other a re- 
peating rifle. By his side walked a 
- gaunt grim figure, bronzed and hard- 
ened by many a year spent beneath 
the merciless tropical sun. 


Y hy at 
1 Many ina 
Ft UAW 


His stride was easy and athletic 
despite his forty odd years. His 
mouth was a straight line two inches 
above his chin, and notwithstanding 
the soberness of his bearing, a sense 
of triumph seemed to emanate from 
his very being. 

Something in the carriage of his 
head, something of the shining light 
in his eyes, indicated that here was 
a man who had tasted the. fruits of 
victory, who had drunk deep of the 
cup of life and found the heady 
beverage to his liking. 

The safari marched onward through 
the jungle. 

It stopped abruptly. Unlike the 
forests of the Occident which thin 
out gradually, giving way to gentle 
rolling plains, the dense green hell 
ended with a breath-taking sudden- 
ness. 

The cavalcade emerged from the 
luxuriant. growth and found them- 


& THRILLING ADVENTURES 


selves standing on a hard sun-baked 
plain, The sun was dropping slowly 
down upon the horizon, wearily, as 
though even the great god Apollo, 
himself, had tired of his arduous 
journey across the face of the 
heavens. 


HE white man shaded his eyes 

with his hand and gazed across 
the monotonous plain. Less than 
three miles ahead, a half dozen white 
minarets gleamed in the fading light 
of the day. A tremendous dome 
rose proudly toward the sky, and a 
score of lesser buildings huddled 
against the towering castle in the 
distance. The white man turned to 
his gun bearer with a smile. 

“Well, Singhi, we’re home at last.” 

The black grinned at his master. 
“Tt is well, sahib,’ he said sonor- 
ously in his native tongue. 

An hour later the little caravan 
marched through the huge iron 
gates which formed the entrance to 
the palace of the Rajah of Mara- 
puana. The white man dismissed his 
servants with a few words and 
turned again to his gun bearer. 

“Singhi,” he said, “convey my re- 
spects to the Rajah and tell him I 
shall pay my visit to him in an hour. 
I’ve got to dress.” 

He walked away and entered one 
of the lesser buildings that stood a 
few hundred yards from the castle 
proper. No sooner had he passed 
-into the house, than a boisterous 
voice hailed him. 

“Weston! Thank God, yot’re 
back. What luck? Come on in and 
have a stinger and tell me about it.” 

Weston found himself pumping 
the hand of a tall, thin white man, 
who beamed on him cordially. 

“The greatest luck in the world, 
Somers,” he replied. “I’ve found it. 


But let’s have that drink first, I’m / 


dying of thirst.” 
Somers led the way into a large 


chamber, furnished with a narrow 
cot, a desk anda sideboard that was 
well supplied with vintage bever- 
ages. He poured out two stiff 
drinks, set them on the table, then 
seated himself opposite the man who 
had just come from the jungle. 

“Well,” he said again. “What have 
you discovered ?” 

Weston grinned happily. “Enough 
to make his Nibs, the Rajah, regret 
ever having granted us this conces- 
sion,” he said. “It was just as we 
figured. I’ve found it. It’ll take us 
the better part of a year to get the 
stuff out. I haven’t examined it yet. 
I wanted to return and consult you. 
There are many dangers out there to 
be overcome.” 

Somers nodded. “I expected that,” 
he said. “But when playing for high 
stakes, one must take some risks.” 

“Of course. But listen, before we 
go out again, I want my son to join 
us. T’ve been promising him for 
years that I’d let him come out. I 
think that it’s only fitting to let him 
in on the finish of this great ad- 
venture.” 

“Sure,” said Somers. “I’d like to 
meet him. The more the merrier. 
We can use another white man, 
anyway.” é 

“Good,” said Weston. “Will you 
send a messenge at once to Ran- 
goon to send a cable to Larry? Tell 
him to sail at once. In the mean- 
time, I'll dress. Then I’ll see the 
Rajah. I'll give you all the detail. 
The maps I’ve made are in my knap- 


sack, you can get them from Singhi, 


if you get too impatient.” 

“Right. Ill get a boy off for 
Rangoon ri ght away. Then I’ll wait 
till you finish with his Nibs.” 


OMERS left the room, filled with 
excitement. Hastily he scribbled 
a message to young Larry Weston, 
then returned to his room. He sat 
down with his pipe and waited im- 
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patiently for Weston’s return, to 
hear the information regarding the 
fortune for which they had searched 
so long together, and which was 
now almost within their grasp. 
After.two hours of this Somers 
decided that he could wait no longer 
to assuage his curiosity. He sent 
for Singhi and demanded that 
Weston’s knapsack be brought to 
him. When he received it, he 
opened it eagerly and searched with 
anxious fingers for the maps of 
which his partner had spoken. 


H® replaced the knapsack on the 
table with a disappointed air. 

“Funny,” he muttered to himself. 
“I could have sworn he said in his 
knapsack. But maybe he took ’em 
in to show his Nibs.” 

He waited a short while longer, 
then decisively he rose to his feet 
and strode down the corridor to 
Weston’s room. He knocked twice 
on the door, but received no answer. 
Then, gently, he turned the knob and 
walked in. The sun had long since 
set and the Indian night had dark- 
ened the blazing day. Somers took 
a flashlight from his pocket and 
pressed its button with his thumb. 

Slowly, he turned the yellow beam 
of illumination around the room. 
Then suddenly, his hand stopped in 
the centre of the arc it had de- 
scribed. A short gasp escaped his 
lips, and the blood ran chill in his 
veins. He took a short step forward. 
He fell to one knee and a shout 
came from his lips. 

“Singhi! Boy! 
Bring a light!” 

In response to his shout a couple 
of boys ran swiftly down the 
hall. Two lamps entered the room 
simultaneously. And by their flick- 
ering light, Somers saw the horrible 
sight tha. he already had seen by 
the beam from his flashlight. 


Here quickly! 


Pitched forward on the floor with 
glazed eyes, and a frightful grimace 
on his face, lay the body of Weston. 
The hilt of a Churka’s knife pro- 
truded from his heart. His immacu- 
late whites which he had just put 
on were crimson with his own blood. 

The body stirred faintly as Somers 
bent over it. 

“Weston,” he 
“Weston!” 

The figure jerked convulsively 
and the white lips moved. Somers 
bent his ear down in time to hear 
three words. 

“The sixth door——” 

A ghastly rattle came from the 
wounded man’s throat. His body stiff- 
ened weirdly, and the knife hilt quiv- 
ered slightly in the dancing light of 
the room. Somers rose to his feet. 
He shouted orders to the boys in 
Hindustani, then left the room. 

In his own apartment he poured 
himself three stiff drinks, donned his 
riding clothes, and swore harshly 
during both processes. A half hour 
later he was grimly riding into 
Rangoon to send another cablegram. 

A few miles behind him, native 
laborers plied pick and shovel as 
they dug a grave for the gory thing 
which had once been Hugh Weston. 
The funeral ritual consisted of more 
speed than ceremony. A _ corpse 
must be interred by sun-up on the 
equator. 


shouted hoarsely. 


CHAPTER II 
The Man With the Scarred Hand 


T HIS New York apartment, 
Larry Weston received two 
cablegrams in the space of an 

hour. The receipt of the first sent 
him into an ecstasy of excitement. 
He read it, and with a whoop of 
joy, dragged a pair of battered suit- 
cases from his closet and commenced 
tossing his belongings into them 
haphazardly. 
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He emptied all the drawers, and 
flung their contents upon the table. 
Amongst the assortment of odds and 
ends that accumulate in a man’s 
drawer, he disccvered his old thirty- 
eight Colt revolver. He considered 
this find for a moment, and was idly 
wondering whether or not he would 
find any use for such a weapon in 
India, when the second cablegram 
was thrust under his door. 


ND as he read it, the color left 

his young handsome face. His 
fingers grew taut as they held the 
white slip of paper. His eyes be- 
came hard, then, a second later, 
softened with moisture and a single 
tear ran down his cheek. Something 
constricted in his throat, and a hor- 
rible emptiness attacked the pit of 
his stomach. 

Then, with a terrible, bitter ex- 
pression on his face he turned to 
the table and picked up the thirty- 
eight. He ran an oiled rag around 
its barrel and cleaned it thoroughly. 
He placed it in the bottom of his 
suitcase. 

Then he forsook his packing and 
turned to face himself in the mirror; 
and in a cracked emotional voice 
that he would hardly have recog- 
nized as his own, he cursed his 
father’s murderer, his sire, his grand- 
sire, back, back to Adam himself. 

Two days later, he was at sea. 
The news of his father’s death 
had left him taciturn and unsocial. 
Thus it was that he kept to himself 
on the boat. With one exception, 
his fellow passengers seemed to re- 
spest his mood, and made few over- 
tures to win his friendship. But 
one man he found particularly ob- 
noxious. 

The second day out he was stand- 
ing by the rail surveying the rolling 
expanse of ocean, when a voice at 
his elbow brought him out of his 
reverie. 


“Bound for Europe?” 

He turned to see a tall dark man, 
with a pronounced Hindu cast to his 
features. 

“Yes,” ~ he 
moved away. 

But his questioner was not to be 
gotten rid of so easily. 

“Have a cigarette?” _ 

Larry nodded a refusal, and as his 
eyes noted the other’s proffered 
cigarette case he saw that the hand 
that held it was marked with a 
jagged white scar that ran from the 
tip of the middle finger to the 
wrist. The other noticed Larry’s 
gaze. 

“About that scar,’ he began con- 
versationally. “There’s a long and 
interesting story attached to that.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Larry rudely, 
then turned on his heel and com- 
menced pacing the deck. 

He cared little what the other 
thought of his conduct. He was in 
no mood to embark upon one of 
those dull casual friendships which 
are so often made at sea. 

But as the days passed he was 
compelled to take notice of this man 
who had intruded upon his privacy. 
At whatever hotel he stayed during 
his long journey, he was sure to 
find the man with the scarred hand 
sitting inevitably in the lobby. 

On the train to Marseilles, where 
he was to catch the boat for Cal- 
cutta, he saw him enter the adjoin- 
ing compartment. And when at last 
he discovered that his neighbor in 
the next cabin on the ship was none 
other than this persistent Hindu, he 
began to wonder. 


said brusquely and 


RUE, the man now made no at- 

tempt to engage Larry in further 
conversation, but the American 
youth knew that the cther’s eyes 
always seemed to be upon him. It 
began to make him uncomfortable. 
Still, after all, it may have been 
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nothing more than coincidence. Per- 
haps, the Hindu was bound for 
India, too. And there was nothing 
particularly remarkable as his taking 
a similar route to Larry. 

Larry attempted to forget it, and at- 
tributed it to the unstrung condition 
of his nerves since he had heard of the 
tragedy which had befallen his father. 

He had cabled Somers, and upon 
arriving at his hotel in Rangoon, a 
few days later, he found a message 
from his father’s partner, informing 
him that he would pick him up at 
noon the following day and escort 
him to the domain of the Rajah. 

Impatient though he was to be off 
to the scene of his father’s death and 
to meet Somers, whom he had often 
heard of but never seen, Larry wel- 
comed the day of idleness which 
would enable him to see the ancient 
city of the East. 

Being young and adventurous and 
realizing that he was well able to 
take care of himself. Larry spurned 
the services of the guides who 
swarmed about the hotel, and walked 
through the lobby with the intention 
of doing his own sightseeing. 


S he left the broad verandah, 

where a half dozen Englishmen 
were observing their sacred rite of 
afternoon. tea, his keen eyes dis- 
cerned a familiar figure, seated be- 
hind a potted palm, in the lobby. 

An expression of annoyance came 
over his face as he recognized the 
man who had apparently dogged his 
footsteps ever since he had left New 
York. However, he made no sign of 
recognition, and increasing his pace 
he left the hotel and went forth 
into the crowded, motley city. 

So interested was he in the 
bizarre appearance of the town that 
he failed to notice the passage of 
time. He visited the bazaars, where 
the merchants chanted their wares 
with a rich singsong intonation. 


He left the beaten tourist paths 
and rubbed shoulders with the surg- 
ing crowd of natives that thronged 
the town. So entranced was he with 
the exotic city, that he strayed un- 
consciously into a section of the 
town that rarely beheld Europeans. 

After a while he began to notice 
the glances that the natives cast at 
him, and, at this point, he decided to 
return to his hotel. 

He turned and commenced to re- 
trace his steps, though he was by no 
means certain of his way. Then, as 
he paused to take his bearings, 
someone bumped into him. He 
glanced down to see a young Indian 
girl, Her face was veiled, but in 
the depths of the pair of luminous 
eyes that gazed up at him, he saw a 
mist of tears. 

He stepped aside, and apologized. 
The girl made no reply, but he could 
have sworn that he saw her shoul- 
ders shake with a sob as she hurried 
down the street. 

It was then that his curiosity and 
love of adventure overcame his dis- 
cretion, Without pausing to con- 
sider what he was doing, he turned 
and followed the girl through the 
narrow, fetid streets. 

For some few hundred yards he 
kept close to her trail, then his 
keart felt a keen disappointment 
when she swerved suddenly and 
disappeared into a dilapidated old 
stone house. 

He walked slowly, and gazed into 
the doorway where he had observed 
the girl enter. There was no door. 
An old piece of burlap hanging 
over the entrance served as the 
portal. 


He smiled at himself for being 
such a romantic fool as to fol- 
low a native girl for no other reason 
save that he had seen a tear in her 
eye, and prepared, once more, to re- 
turn to his hotel, when he heard a 
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weird cry ring out from the window 
over his head. 

He glanced up swiftly, to see a 
face at the window. Then, the face 
disappeared. For a single second, he 
stood there irresolutely, then the cry 
was repeated. It was a_ ghastly 
shriek, shrill and penetrating, and 

was followed immediately by the low 
sound of a woman sobbing. 

Larry hesitated no longer. Throw- 
ing discretion to the four winds, he 
flung she burlap aside with his hand 
and raced into the building. 

He felt his heart beating violently 
as he stood within a dark, dank, and 

evil smelling hole. The walls were 

moist and heavy with slime. He 
heard the soft scurry of some loath- 
some vermin in the darkness. 

Tense, and a little breathless, 
Larry stood for a moment, uncer- 
tainly at the foot of a ricketty stair- 
case which led to the upper floors. 
Then once more that long drawn 
shuddering scream rammed _ itself 
into his ears. There was a world 
of appeal and anguish in its sobbing 
shrillness. 


ITHOUT another moment’s 
hesitation, Larry Weston 
bounded up the stairs. The scream 
seemed to have come from a room 
that faced the landing above. With 
a thud, Larry flung his broad shoul- 
ders at the flimsy panel of the 
wooden door. There was a splinter- 
ing crash, and the fragile door gave 
way beneath the force of his blow. 
For a moment, he stood upon the 
threshold gasping for breath. He 
beheld a broken lamp, reeking vilely 
of parrafin, which shed its fitful 
yellow light on a sordid scene. On 
a dingy bed in the center of the 
room a man was tossing about in an 
agony of fever. At the side of the 
bed, crouched in an attitude of 
numb, hopeless despair was the girl 
that Larry had followed. 


The scene impinged itself sharply 
on his mind. The girl’s oval face 
was dark, and the swarthy features 
of the man on the bed branded him 
as a high caste native. Being unable 
to speak anyone of the hundred odd 
native dialects, Larry decided to 
gamble in English, though he be- 
lieved there was small chance of his 
being understood. 

“Do you need help?” he said to 
the girl. 

The girl stared at him curiously, 
and with the instinctive modesty 
of the Moslem woman held her 
veil carefully before her face. Her 
eyes gleamed over the top of the 
silken fabric. Then, to his utter 
amazement and delight, she answer- 
ed him in broken but quite under- 
standable English. 

“Tt’s my father, sahib. He’s dying.” 

Larry hesitated for a second, then 
stepped forward toward the bed. He 
started back as the man tossed fran- 
tically, then gave vent to one of the 
horrible shrieks that Larry had 
heard down in the street. 

Evidently the man was in the grip 
of some terrible Oriental disease. He 
spoke soothingly to the girl who 
was rocking back and forth in utter 
misery. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked. “Who are you? Do you live 
in this hovel >?” 

The girl gasped out her story in 
broken sentences. 

“It is my father, sahib. We have 
had to flee our enemies. There is 
no one more high caste in India, 
than we are.. But our enemies are 
many, and my father has been driven 
from his domain.” 

“What is your name?” 

The girl hesitated. “That I can 
not tell,’ she said proudly. It is 
his order and I must obey.” 

“Come,” said Larry. “There must 
be hospitals in Rangoon. You must 
send him there at once. You—” 
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E broke off as the girl gave a 

little gasp of dismay. A slither 
of bare feet was heard in the cor- 
ridor without. Larry glanced quick- 
ly toward the door. An evil faced 
Hindu stood staring at him and the 
glint in his eyes boded no good to 
the American who had dared to out- 
rage the sanctity of his home. He 
jabbered in excited Hindustani to 
the girl. Larry looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“What does he say?” 

“He wants to know who you are,” 
she translated. “He says you have 
no right to break his door down. 
He says you must leave.” 

“Tell him,’ said Larry grimly, 
“that I'll leave when your father is 
taken to a hospital. Tell him to go 
out and get a native policeman.” 

The girl said something incompre- 
hensible to the evil-faced one. Fora 
moment he stood glaring undecided- 
ly at Larry, then seeing from the 
look in the white man’s eyes that he 
‘did not intend to give way, he turn- 
ed abruptly on his bare heel and 
pattered down the corridor again. 

Larry smiled grimly to himself 
and prayed that his bluff had 
worked. The girl still cowered, 
frightened, in the corner. Then, with 
a suddeness that was startling, the 
man on the bed raised himself to his 
elbow and began to talk in feverish 
delirious tones. 

“Nirva, my daughter. Guard well 
the sacred scimitar. Let no profane 
hands touch it. Beware of the red 
Rajah, for his hands are red with 
blood.” 

The girl leaned over her father 
and attempted to cool his fevered 
brow with her soft brown hands. 
Again the man on the bed gave vent 
to a confused babble, half English 
and half his native tongue. Larry 
listened intently and tried to pick 
out the words which would give him 
a clue to these weird happenings. 


He turned to the girl and said 
excitedly: 

“Of what does your father speak? 
Where is this scimitar he bids you 
guard so well?” 

The girl recoiled and watched him 
closely for a moment, then with the 
air of a beaten person choosing the 
less of two evils, she drew back a 
tattered curtain and disclosed a long 
brass bound box. 

“Tt is here, sahib. I know little of 
the scimitar, save that a trail of 
blood seems to follow in its wake. 
My father values it more than his 
life. For its sake he has left his 
domain. I know not what to do 
with it.” 

With trembling fingers the girk 
unlocked the hasps of the box, dis- 
closing a pile of richly wrought 
silks and tapestries. From the bot- 
tom of the box she withdrew a 
curved parcel about four feet long. 
Feverishly she unwrapped the slend- 
er covering, and revealed to Larry’s 
astonished gaze a jeweled scimitar. 
It was carved in the shape of a 
crescent. 

Somehow, it seemed to Larry that 
the thing was evil; it suggested 
strange and sinister things. 


E took the weapon gently in his 

hand, and marvelled at the rich- 
ness of its surface. Rubies glowed and 
glittered like drops of blood on a 
platinum background. At the hilt 
was a huge flashing emerald. As 
Larry unsheathed its blade he ob- 
served its finished chased workman- 
ship. It was of tempered Damascus 
steel and its blade was like the edge 
of a razor. 

“What it means, I do not know,” 
said the girl. “But I must guard it, 
and guard it well, for—” 

She never finished the sentence. 
Larry heard a low diabolical chuckle 
of laughter behind him. A red mist 
danced suddenly before his eyes, and 
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he felt a staggering blow at the side 
of his head. But as he pitched 
forward, he was conscious of one 
single thing before oblivion over- 
whelmed him. He saw a _ brown 
leering face, and the hand that 
snatched the glittering scimitar from 
his grasp, bore a long jagged scar 
from the middle finger to the wrist! 


CHAPTER III 


Alone! 


ARRY WESTON opened his 
eyes and stared into a black- 
ness as dark as the uncon- 

sciousness from which he had just 
emerged. He was aware of an un- 
pleasant taste in his mouth and a 
splitting pain on the right side of 
his head. 

For a few moments, he lay per- 
fectly still while his pounding brain 
essayed to grasp the situation in 
which his aching body found itself. 

Then suddenly, he remembered. 
He sat up, then came to his feet. 
He listened intently, but there was 
no sound of life in the house. Cau- 
tiously he felt his way along the 
wall, and pushing back a curtain 
saw daylight in the dirty corridor. 
He made his way slowly through the 
house peering into every room, but 
he saw no one. The house was com- 
pletely deserted. 

The stairs creaked beneath his 
weight as he made his way down to 
the street. The sunlight almost 
blinded him as it poured down upon 
his bare and bloody head. He had 
been unable to find his sun helmet 
in the darkness of the room in 
which he had awakened. Natives 
stared at him curiously as he made 
his way through the teeming streets 
toward the hotel that he was be- 
ginning to regret having left. 

The inquiring looks of the natives 
were repeated by white men as Larry 
walked through the lobby toward the 


clerk at the desk. Noticing the 
scrutiny he was receiving he realized 
that he must cut a sorry figure with 
his bloody countenance and dis- 
hevelled appearance. He went up to 
the desk and asked for the key to 
his room. The native clerk peered 
at him suspiciously. 


“Is the sahib registered?” he 
purred. 

“Of course, I’m registered. I’m 
Mr. Weston.” 


The clerk raised his eyebrows and 
consulted a massive book that lay 
open before him. 


“Mr. Weston, sahib, check out 
yesterday.” 
“Rot,” said Larry. “Tm Mr. 


Weston. This is ridiculous.” 

“What’s the matter here?” 

The imperious voice of a white 
man accustomed to command, inter- 
rupted the agrument. Larry turned 
to confront the manager of the hotel. 

“See here,” he began. “I’m Weston, 
and your clerk tells me that I check- 
ed out yesterday. He won’t give me 
the key to my room.” 

The manager eyed him coldly. 


“Mr. Weston checked out yester- 
day,” he said icily. “I saw him leave 
with a Mr. Somers who happens to 
be a friend of mine. I don’t know 
what your game is, young fellow, 
but whatever it is, you’d better play 
it a long way from here. Now get 
out.” 

“This is absurd,” cried Larry. 
“Why, I can identify myself in a 
minute.” 


IS hand went to his inside breast 

pocket in search of his wallet 
and papers. A startled look came into 
his eyes as he found it empty. Swift- 
ly he ran his fingers through the 
rest of his clothing. His pockets 
were completely empty. Not a scrap 
of paper, not a single anna was left 
to him. 
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HE hotel manager was regarding 
him with a contemptuous smile as 
Larry went through his futile search. 
When he realized that he had been 
thoroughly stripped, he looked up 
into the manager’s cold eyes, and 
knew that with his present appear- 
ance and lack of credentials he would 
get exactly nowhere with this man. 
Rendered speechless by the turn 
of events, he turned silently on his 
heel and strode from the hotel. 

In the garden outside the hostelry, 
he sat down on a bench beneath a 
tall acacia tree, and forced his ach- 
ing head to ponder the remarkable 
situation that he found himself in. 

The events that had occurred in 
the foul shack, the jeweled scimitar, 
the Indian girl and her dying father, 
seemed to him to be figments of 
some weird dream, rather than actual 
happenings. But the fact of his 
having been hit on the head and 
robbed was something which could 
not be ascribed to any hallucination. 

He knew that under the circum- 
stances it was impossible to appeal 
to the police or anyone else for help. 
If he went to the police for aid, they 
would certainly regard him with sus- 
picion and hold him until they had 
established his identity beyond all 
doubt. That would take time, pre- 
cious time which would give his 
enemies—whoever they were—time 
to accomplish their object—whatever 
that might be. 

He decided that there was but one 
man who could help him. That was 
Somers, and even then, it was pos- 
sible that his father’s old friend had 
been completely duped by whoever 
it was that had apparently imper- 
sonated him. In any event, he must 
get to Marapuana. 

He rose to his feet with the air 
of a man who has made a sudden 
decision, and approached an English- 
man who was lounging on the hotel 
verandah. : 


“How far is it to Marapuana?” he 
asked. 

The Englishman stared at him, ad- 
justed his monocle. 

“Something over forty miles.” 

“In which direction?” 

“Straight north.” 

“Thanks.” 


ARRY walked from the verandah 
and commenced marching along 
the dusty road that led to the 
northern boundary of the town. He 
was conscious of an amazed Ox- 
fordian voice shouting after him: 
“T say! You’re not going to walk. 
You can’t do that you know!” 

The hell I can’t, thought Larry 
to himself as he pushed forward on 
the first lap of his long trek. 

But six hours later, with half his 
journey still before him, Larry came 
to the painful realization that per- 
haps the monocled Englishman had 
been right after all. 

The heat of the mid-day sun was 
terrific. It beat down upon him with 
a merciless persistency. A few hours 
back he had adjusted a thick plantan 
leaf to his head and it was that alone 
which saved him from the tortures 
of sunstroke. 

Turbaned natives along the road 
stared in astonishment at this unique 
sight of a white man traveling through 
the heat of the noonday on foot. * 

Yet, although his head pounded 
like some enormous drum, although 
his body ached and protested at 
every step, Larry pushed forward. 
His clothes were dripping wet with 
perspiration, and from time to time 
he was compelled to brush a swarm 
of flies away from the hard coagu- 
lated blood at the side of his head. 

Each step was torture, each new 
mile put him freshly on the rack, 
yet on he went, and the more en- 
ervated that his strength became, so 
the courage in his heart increased 


_ proportionately. 
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T WAS almost dusk when he 

wearily lifted his head, and his 
heart gave a great bound. For there, 
ahead of him in the purple haze of 
the setting sun rose the magnificent 
architecture of the palace cf the 
Rajah of Marapuana. 

He stumbled forward down the 
road. A terrible paralysis assailed 
his spent muscles. His legs went 
suddenly numb. Despite the per- 
spiration which soaked through his 
clothing, he felt chills run up and 
down his spine. 


He gave vent to a sob of despair. 


It seemed that now he was actually 
within sight of his goal that he 
must fail. He clenched his teeth 
together, and with a tremendous 
effort put his right foot forward 
some six inches. Six inches progress 
. at God knows what cost of painful 
energy. 

Another step, then his knee 
buckled. He fell. He lay there at 
the side of the road for he knew 
not how long. He was not uncon- 
scious yet he seemed to be existing 
in a sort of purple haze. It was as 
though the misty dusk of the tropics 
had somehow permeated his very 
rain, and had rendered him impo- 
tent, drugged him with its evil 
essence. 

He lay there utterly exhausted, 
breathing heavily, semi-conscious. 
He was aware of a faint drumming 
in his ears that somehow sounded 
different than the pounding which 
had hammered there for the past 
few hours. The drumming grew 
louder. 

With an effort he raised his head 
from the ground and blinked rapidly. 
He looked once more at the appari- 
tion he beheld, and then. decided 
quite definitely that he was going 
mad, that under the terrific strain 
he had endured, he was the victim 
of a mirage. 

For before him mounted on a coal 


black colt, sat the figure of a girl, 
trim and slim in riding breeches. 
Through the film that half obscured 
his vision he saw her dismount, 
walk over to him. She bent down, 
looked at him, then straightened up 
and shouted something in a language 
he could not understand. 

In response to her command, two 
natives came running up, They bent 
over his prostrate figure and picked 
him up. The girl remounted, and 
Larry felt himself being carried 
forward by four powerful arms. 

E was too exhausted to make 

inquiries regarding his miracu- 
lous rescue, but he was aware of the 
fact that he was being carried to- 
ward the turrets of Marapuana. He 
closed his eyes, and so great was 
his weariness that he actually fell 
asleep in the brawny arms of his 
human vehicle. 

He awoke to find a bandage about 
his head, and his body lying com- 
fortably on a European bed. His 
eyes swept the neat small room. 
Then, suddenly he found himself 
gazing into the deep blue eyes of 
the girl who had rescued him. He 
smiled up at her. 

“Well, thank Heaven, you’re all 
right,” she said. “Now if you feel 
strong enough will you tell me how 
on earth you happened to be lying 
in the middle of the road, with no 
horse, no servants, and not even the 
right clothes for India.” 

“TI had just come from Rangoon,” 
he told her. 


“Rangoon? You mean you 


walked?” 
He nodded ruefully. “Yes, I 
walked,” he said. “It seemed a 


pretty good idea at the time, though 
I’d rather not try it again.” 

“J should hope not,’ she said 
emphatically. “But why did you 
walk?” 
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E smiled disarmingly at her. 

i. “As a matter of fact, I didn’t 
have a cent. I had to get to Mara- 
puana somehow and immediately. So 
I walked.” 

“Well,” she said. “I still don’t 
quite understand it. But you were 
lucky. You’re at Marapuana anyway. 
May I ask who you are? And who 
you want to see here?” 

“I’m Larry Weston,” he said. 
“Hugh Weston’s son. I’d like to see 
a Mr. Somers. Do you know him?” 

She regarded him with a strange 
puzzled look, then said slowly. “Yes, 
I know him.” 

“Would you ask him please to 
come here?” 

“TI happen to know that Mr. 
Somers isn’t here just now. He’s 
expected in in about an hour though. 
T’ll tell him then.” 

“Thanks,” said Larry. “I suppose 
it’s all right to stay here until he 
comes?” 

“Perfectly,” she said and he was 
aware from her tone that her at- 
titude toward him had undergone a 
sudden and subtle change. 

However, before he could say any- 
thing more to her, there came a soft 
rapping at the door. In‘response to 
her invitation to enter, a huge black 
walked into the room, salaaming 
profoundly. He spoke to the girl in 
a tongue that Larry did not under- 
stand. 

She nodded and dismissed the ser- 
vant. 

“The Rajah has commanded that 
you appear before him and explain 
yourself,” she said. “The servant 
waiting outside will lead -you to 
him!” 

“Great,” said Larry. “Explanations 
are the one thing I want to make. 
Lead me to this Rajah guy.” 

He climbed painfully from the 
bed, and as he left the room he 
noticed that the girl still stared at 
him with a strange worried look. 


As he crossed the marble court- 
yard that stood before the palace, 
he spent little time worrying about 


-the man who had apparently im- 


personated him. He felt sure that 
he could prevail upon the Rajah to 
set the cables humming to America, 
the answers to which would estab- 
lish beyond all doubt that he was 
Larry Weston. 

He felt more than half sure, be- 
sides, that when the man who had 
claimed his name was confronted 
with the genuine Larry, that he 
would wilt completely. True, he 
would have preferred to see Somers, 
before his interview with the Rajah. 
But now that it had happened this 
way, he would see it through. 

Larry Weston was escorted 
through the most luxurious apart- 
ments that he had ever seen in his 
life. A long high-ceilinged hall carv- 
ed from Carrara, and hung with the 
most magnificent tapestries led the 
way to the Rajah’s audience chamber. 

Eventually, the slave halted before 
a bizarre carved ebony door. He 
knocked softly and bowed low. Then 
he disappeared and left Larry to his 
own devices. 


[pee door swung open and Larry 
squared his shoulders and marched 
in. A long red carpet streaked down 
the full length of the room to a 
raised dais of gold and ivory. The 
distance from the door to the throne 
was fully fifty yards. Armed slaves 
formed two files between which 
Larry marched toward His Royal 
Highness the Rajah of Marapuana. 

The room was thick with incense 
and as Larry came closer to the 
Indian prince, he observed a young 
white man seated at the Rajah’s 
side. He bowed low as he approach- 
ed, and waited for the prince to 
speak before he lifted his head. 

A voice speaking perfect English 
came to his ears. 
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“Ah, sahib, so you are enjoying 
our hospitality. That is right and 
that is just, but may we ask how it 
occurs that you honor us at Mara- 
puana with your presence?” 

Larry raised his head, and opened 
his mouth to explain who he was 
and what misadventures had befallen 
him. Then, for a second his eyes 
fell full on the swarthy Brahmin 
who sat upon the dais. Larry, took 
a swift step backward, and the 
words which he had intended to use 
in explanation of his presence, 
evolved to a short incoherent gasp 
of surprise. He stood there speech- 
less and staggered. 

For the stately potentate sitting on 
the magnificent throne before him 
was none other than the man he had 
seen yesterday, dying of delirious 
fever in a fetid ramshackle hovel in 
the heart of Rangoon! 


CHAPTER IV 
The Impostor 


HE Rajah broke in upon 
Larry’s stupified silence. 
“Well,” he said. “Will the 


sahib please give an account of him- 
self?” 

Larry considered swiftly for a mo- 
ment, and decided that there was 
_nothing for it but to tell the truth. 
He had not the slightest idea of 
what this remarkable coincidence per- 
tended, but he realized that if the 
Rajah was on the level, and he had 
heard from his father that the poten- 
tate was fair and just, he must surely 
support at least part of his story. 

“My name is Weston, your High- 
ness,” he began. “I am the son of 
Hugh Weston, whom you knew quite 
well. I met with some misadventures 
in Rangoon, which left me without 
money. I walked here to see you and 
Sahib Somers.” 

The Rajah shot a swift glance at 
the white man who sat by his side. 


The pasty faced, thin Caucasian re- 
turned the look slyly. 

“Then since you are the son of 
Weston, you are prepared to produce 
credentials to prove your identity?” 

“No,” said Larry. “When I was 
robbed of my money, I was robbed 
of my papers, as well. However, if 
there’s any doubt about the matter 
you can cable America. I shall re- 
main here until you receive an 
answer.” 

The Rajah leered mockingly at 
him. 

“You will stay here longer than 
that, sahib,” he said ominously. “You 
will stay a long, long time. We have 
little mercy on liars and impostors 
here.” 

Larry’s rage got the better of his 
discretion. He threw all diplomacy 
to the winds. 

“T’m no liar,” he shouted, and the 
fury in his voice came echoing back 
from those marble walls. “I’m no liar 
and I’m no impostor. You know 
where I was yesterday. You saw me 
yesterday. It was while I was trying 
to help you that I was robbed!” 

The Rajah glared at him angrily. 

“Are you mad?” he demanded. “Are 
you mad as well as a weaver of tall 
tales? Seize him, slaves. Seize him 
and confine him in the most rat-in- 
fested dungeon. Let him await my 
pleasure.” 


OMETHING deep inside Larry 
Weston seemed to snap. This was 
the last straw. After all he had gone 
through to get here, after this very 
man who was sentencing him had ap- 
parently been a party to robbing him, 
this was too much! 

A roar of honest rage burst from 
his throat, and before a slave could 
lay a hand on him he sprang toward 
the ebony dais. His right arm de- 
scribed a short arc, and he struck the 
Rajah full on the side of the face. 
He feit a pair of arms around his 
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neck, and he realized that the other 
white man had leaped upon him. For 
a moment the pair thrashed about in 
frantic embrace. 

Then strong biack arms seized him 
and tore him away from the other. 

He turned savagely upon the white 
man. 

“Who are you?” he snapped. “That 
you aid this Indian dog? Are you, 
too, a slave?” 

The other flushed beneath the in- 
sult, then drawing himself up, he re- 
plied with a sneer. 

“No. I am Larry Weston, the man 
whom you have so unsuccessfully 
tried to impersonate.” 

By this time the Rajah had recov- 
ered both his dignity and his throne. 
He sat upright glaring balefully 
down upon Larry. 

“You shall suffer for this, dog of 
an unbeliever,” he said in a low vi- 
brant voice. “I need you now, but 
the day shall come when I shall 
strike you down myself with this.” 

He rose to his full height and 
with a swift gesture toward a girdle 
that hung about his waist, lifted high 
up above his head a _ glittering 
weapon. A terrible rage was stamped 
upon his features as he uttered the 
death threat. 

The slaves dragged Larry around 
and led him from the room. 


eS he was pulled outside into the 
corridor he realized that for the 
second time within a few moments, 
he was bewildered to the extent of 
being in a mental daze, for the gleam- 
ing sword that the Rajah had threat- 
ened to slay him with was the 
jeweled scimitar which the Indian 
girl had so cautiously showed him 
the night before. 

It seemed to Larry that they de- 
scended thousands of- steps before 
they came to a halt before a huge 
iron door. One of the natives opened 
it with a massive key. Larry was 


conscious of a terrific shove from 
behind and he felt himself catapulted 
forward into the pitch darkness of 
his cell. 

For a moment he stood stock still 
in the center of the prison and lis- 
tened intently. He heard the scurry- 


_ ings of a myriad of rats, and despite 


the courage which was in his heart 
he felt momentarily faint. Carefully 
he walked forward with his~ hands 
outstretched, 

His fingers came into contact with 
something soft and slimy. He jerked 
his hand back, but a second later he 
realized that it was merely the dank 
wall of his cell which had accu- 
mulated the underground moisture of 
the years. 

The floor was wet, too, and it was 
impossible to sit down without get- 
ting a drenching. His muscles still 
ached from his arduous journey, and 
his head still pained from the blow 
he had received in the mysterious 
house in Rangoon. 


E leaned up against the wall dis- 
regarding the water which 
soaked through to his skin. He was 
thoroughly dejected. He saw no way 
out of this hell in which he was now 
imprisoned. He smiled bitterly to 
himself. He, who had come six 
thousand miles to avenge the death 
of his father was a million times 
more helpless than he would have 
been had he remained in his apart- 
ment in New York. 

He sighed wearily, and stood stiffly 
up against the wall. Despite the 
utter misery and consciousness of 
failure in his heart, he kept his chin 
up, and resolved that if he must die, 
he would do it gallantly and without 
whining; he would die as his father 
would have wished him to die. And 
at the thought of his father, a tear 
dimmed his eyes. 

% * * 
George Somers sat in his room over 
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a whisky and soda and regarded his 
daughter with tender eyes. She was 
seated opposite him talking earnestly. 
If it hac been anyone else, perhaps 
Somers would have paid little atten- 
tion to the strange story that she 
was telling, but to him, his daughter, 
Betty, was the apple of his eye. 

For six months now she had kept 
his house for him in this wilderness 
which knew no other white woman, 
and her father, while loving her as 
his offspring, respected her as he 
would have a man who shared his 
perils. 

“But,” he remonstrated. “Granting 
all that you say about this strange 
man you discovered, didn’t I bring 
young Weston here _ yesterday? 
Weren’t his papers in good order? It 
seems to me that if one of the two 
of them is an impostor, it must be 
your young man.” 

She shook her head. “I thought 
so at first,” she replied gravely, “but 
I’ve changec my mind. I’m sure that 
the man I found is Larry Weston. 
Isn’t it logical, after all, that the im- 
postor would have the credentials? 
He could steal them. But a real 
faker wouldn’t dare come here with 
no papers, no money or anything 
else.” 


OMERS considered this argument 

for a moment in silence. “There’s 
something in that,” he conceded. 
“Anything else that makes you think 
he’s Weston?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Do you think the 
man that you brought here yesterday 
looks at all like Hugh Weston?” 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully. “I 
can’t say he does. But after all, a 
son doesn’t have to look like his 
father, you know.” 

“Of course, he doesn’t,” she said 
impatiently. “That’s not the point.” 

“What is the point, then?” 

“The point is that the man I 
brought in yesterday does look like 


Mr. Weston. There’s a startling re- 
semblance. I didn’t notice it at first, 
but the more I think of it, the more 
pronounced it is.” 

He regarded her keenly for a mo- 
ment. “You’re sure of that?” he 
asked. “You’re not letting your im- 
agination run away with you?” 

“Do I ever do that?” 

“No, as a matter of fact, you don’t, 
and perhaps you’re right. There’s a 
lot of explaining to be done around 
here. The murder of Weston and 
the theft of his papers. [I can’t be- 
lieve the Rajah has a hand in it, he’s 
always shot pretty square with us.” 

“He’s changed lately,’ she said. 
“He used to be lenient and kind. I 
can’t imagine him condemning the 
Weston boy to the cells.” 

He nodded thoughtfully. “It is 
unusual,” he said. “But after all, he’s 
supreme in his own domain and if he 
believed the boy is a thief or a cheat 
he’s well within his rights.” 

“Will you look into it? Will you 
get permission to see the boy?” 

He reached for his hat. 

“V’ll do that and right now,” he 
said. “Perhaps there is more in this 
business than meets the eye. I'll see 
his nibs immediately.” 

He strode from the room and made 
his way toward the palace. 

On his way over he was joined by 
the white man who had seemingly 
convinced the Rajah that he was 
Larry Weston. For the first time 
Somers regarded him with a slight 
suspicion. Betty had been so in- 
sistent that by now he more than half 
believed that the man he had brought 
in from Rangoon was a faker. 

“Going in to see the big shot?” 


OMERS nodded. “I want to get 

permission to see that kid that 

he sent to the dungeons last night. I 

hear he raised quite a row in the 
audience chamber.” 

The other glanced at him sharply. 
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“Yes,” he said. “I think he’s a 
little cracked. Why he doesn’t even 
look like me.” 

“No?” said Somers reflectively. “I 
haven’t seen him yet, but I’m going 
to.” 

The younger man shot him a look 
that was not entirely free from ap- 
prehension. 

“You can’t see him. No one can. 
The Rajah has given strict orders.” 

“I can get a favor from the Rajah, 
I guess,” said Somers. 

“He seems pretty set on this. Say 
—” the other changed the subject 
quickly. “When are we going out 
after this treasure? It seems to me 
that we’re just wasting time.” 

“We can’t do a thing until we find 
your father’s lost maps,” Somers told 
him. “I’ve already told you that.” 

“You’ve got no idea where the 
place is, then?” 

“None at all.” 

Somers watched him keenly as he 
spoke. He thought he saw a gleam 
of satisfaction in his eyes. Why 
should a man appear content when 
he believes that he has lost his father 
and fortune? Every moment that 
passed bolstered Somers’ growing 
suspicion that somehow, in some mys- 
terious manner, Betty’s theory was 
correct. 

When Somers sent in a message to 
the effect that he wished to see the 
Rajah, it occurred to him how things 
about the palace had changed since 
the death of Weston, senior. Before, 
an audience with the prince was a 
simple accomplishment. 


HE Rajah who had been educated 

in the Occident waived formalities 
with the white men and seemed gen- 
uinely anxious to see them. But now, 
it was easier to obtain an interview 
with the President of the United 
States than it was to see the high- 
caste Brahmin. 

In fact, Somers reflected, as he 


waited for the return of the mes- 
senger, he had not seen the Rajah 
more than once this past month, and 
that was a casual meeting in the 
courtyard, near his own quarters. 

The servant returned and spoke in 
Hindustani. 

“His Highness will see sahib Wes- 
ton. The sahib Somers must wait.” 

Somers flushed at this insulting 
message. He certainly had more right 
to the interview than this man—im- 
postor or not—who stood beside him. 

Weston grinned at him and started 
off down the corridor. For a moment 
Somers hesitated, undecided, then 
with a firmly set jaw, he followed, 

Weston continued down the long 
cavern-like corridor, unaware of the 
fact that Somers was following him. 
To the latter‘s surprise, Weston did 
not turn into the portal which led 
to the audience chamber. Instead he 
walked past that door and entered 
a smaller adit further on, which 
Somers knew opened into a small 
ante-room. 

Somers frowned, puzzled, that this 
youngster in two short days was so 
at home in the palace. He came to 
the door where the other had disap- 
peared. He stopped as he heard an 
eager voice. 

“He knows nothing,” came the 
tones of the man who called himself 
Weston. “He just admitted that he 
has no idea where it is.” 

“Good,” came the voice of the 
Rajah. “Then it should be easy. We 
shall start tomorrow. We—” 

Somers rapped quickly on the door 
and entered before either of the oc- 
cupants had time to invite him in, or 
to keep him out. The Rajah, seated 
at an inlaid table, glared at him. 

“By what right do you dare invade 
my privacy?” he demanded. 

Somers bowed. “For that I apolo- 
gize, your Highness. But I sent in 
word that I must see you on a matter 
of great importance.” — 
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“I would have seen you later. Can’t 
this matter wait?” 


O. I believe that you have cast 
an innocent man into the dun- 
geons.” 

“An innocent man!” cried the In- 
dian. But Somers noticed the white 
man’s cheek drain itself of color. “An 
innocent man! He is an impostor.” 

“Perhaps. But may I see him?” 

“No. I have issued strict orders 
on that score. Now leave us alone, 
Sahib Somers. I wish to discuss some 
private matters with the son of an 
old friend.” 

“The son of an old friend,” said 
Somers ironically. Then quickly he 
turned on the white man. 

“Where was your father born?” he 
snapped. 

“Why-er-why—New York,” 
the alarmed reply. 

“Of course,” said Somers impa- 
tiently. “We all know that. But 
where? What street?” 

The other mumbled something un- 
intelligible. Then the Rajah rose to 
his feet, a terrible wrath flaming 
from his deep black eyes. 

“Will you leave us,” he snarled. 
“Will you leave us or must I take 
disciplinary measures? I am in con- 
trol here, Somers.” 

Somers noted the omission of the 
title “Sahib.” He bowed and remained 
silent fighting back the angry words 
that rose to his tongue. Then he 
turned and left the room. 

But as he walked down that long 
marble corridor once more, he real- 
ized that his daughter had been 
right. The man in that rank, infested 
dungeon was the son of his dead 
friend. The man now closeted with 
the Rajah was an impostor. 

He remembered the Rajah’s words 
as he had entered the room. “We 
shall start tomorrow,” he had said. 
Very well, Somers would start to- 
night. 


came 


N the native quarters at the rear 
of the garden, he found Singhi. 

He took him aside and spoke to him 
very seriously as one would speak 
to a child upon whom he must make 
clear a matter of great importance. 

“Singhi,” he began. “You loved 
Sahib Weston.” 

The tribesman nodded. “Ay,” he 
said. “He was a great chief.” 

“Then you must help me save his 
son.” : 

It took Somers almost an hour to 
make the native understand what 
must be done. Then Somers left 
him for a moment, returning to his 
own quarters where he took an auto- 
matic from his baggage and dropped 
it in his coat pocket. On the way 
out he thrust his head through the 
mosquito netting of his daughter’s 
room. 

“Don’t ask me any questions,” he 
said, “There’s but little time to spare. 
We're taking the trail tonight. Have 
things ready as soon as possible.” 

He left her puzzled but excited, 
packing their knapsacks with slim 
agile fingers. 


CHAPTER V 
The Rescue 


ARRY WESTON stood ankle 

deep in water and shivered. 

How long he had been in the 

midst of this damnable darkness he 
had not the slightest idea. For him 
time had stood utterly still. His 
feet were numbed and insensible to 
further pain. He coughed violently 
from time to time, and his whole 
aching body wracked with the effort. 
The dripping of water and the 
soft scurryings of vermin had lost 
their terror by their very repetition. 
His eyes had become used to the 
darkness. Save for the two occa- 
sions when the door had opened to 
reveal a slave who brought him food 
and water, he had seen no ray of 
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light since he had been confined in 
this black hole of Hades. 


ESPITE his natural courage, he 

realized that he was nearly done. 
There is, after all, a limit to human 
endurance. There is a point of suf- 
fering beyond which man can not 
go without his reason leaving him 
first, and it was of this contingency 
that Larry was afraid. 

He shivered violently as the damp, 
wet atmosphere of his cell seemed 
to pierce his very being. And the 
terrible pain that gnawed at his 
body was as nothing to the grim 
devils of madness which poured 
their poison into his brain. 

Once he had started to shriek with 
insane laughter and the weird maca- 
bre echo which had come to his own 
ears startled him more than the 
fear of death. He realized that he 
could stand this horrible torture, but 
little more. So a desperate plan be- 
gan to formulate itself in his brain. 

Anything was better than this. He 
resolved that the next time the 
heavy door to his prison was opened, 
he would fling himself at the servant 
who brought his food. True, his 
weakened condition hardly promised 
that he could overpower the mus- 
cular native, but even though he 
should die in the struggle, death 
itself was better than this. 

He heard the faint sound of a 
footstep without, and he turned to- 
ward the place were the door would 
open. With a tremendous effort, he 
tensed his muscles and prepared to 
sell his life dearly in the struggle 
which would ensue. 

He heard the clanging of metal 
as the bolts were drawn on the 
door. Water rippled as he took a 
step forward. He blinked his eyes 
as a lantern’s yellow beam flashed 
through the doorway. Then, sum- 
moning every last ounce of his 
waning strength, he sprang. 


As he hurtled through the air, his 
right hand clenched itself into a 
fist and swung in a wide arc. 
More by accident than design, it hit 
the mark he had intended for it. It 
landed on the point of a man’s jaw. 

Larry knew that by the feel of the 
blow. But accuracy is not enough. 
The blow glanced off like the weak 
futile smack of a child. That youth- 
ful arm had lost all of its power, 
the strain of the past hours had 
sapped its vitality. 

Larry sobbed incoherently as he 
realized how weak he was. He fell 
to his knees and shouted bitterly to 
the figure who had so completely 
vanquished him. 

“All right. Kill me! Kill me! But 
don’t send me back to that hell hole. 
I won’t go. I won’t go.” 

A soft voice whispered into his 
ear; a white man’s voice; a wonder- 
ful reassuring voice that brought 
new hope, new strength with it. 

“Take it easy, son. You're not 
going back in there. You’re coming 
with me, and pull yourself together. 
We'll need all our brains and 
strength this night. Come on now.” 


PAIR of strong arms puiled 

Larry to his feet and he found 
himself gazing into the honest 
countenance of Somers. Wonder and 
surprise came over his face. 

“You—you’re Somers?” 

“[’m Somers, Larry,” said his 
rescuer. “But we'll talk about it 
later. There’s work ahead. Are you 
strong enough to. travel tonight?” 

“Pm strong enough for anything 
that'll take me out of here.” 

Somers nodded _ approvingly. 
“Come on. Help him, Singhi.” 

The huge black man from the 
border who had worshipped Hugh 
Weston, put a brawny arm about 
his son and helped him up the long 
flight of winding steps that led from 
the palace dungeons. 
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Somers led the way through a 
rear exit from the palace in order 
that their escape should not be ob- 
served. He took Larry to his quart- 
ers after whispering some swift in- 
structions to Singhi. 

The cordial greeting of Betty and 
a stiff pony of brandy set the blood 
coursing once again through Larry’s 
veins. A thousand questions were 
on the tip of his tongue, but Somers 
would permit no conversation. 

“Not now,” he said. “We have 
little time, and you must lie down 
and regain your strength. We must 
be far from here when the Rajah 
finds you missing. We’re leaving in 
half an hour and my only hope is 
that the native who’s feeding you 
down there doesn’t make a trip until 
after we have a good start. There 
are a number of explanations to be 
given on each side, son, but we'll 
give them later. I’m quite satisfied 
that you’re Hugh’s son and that’s all 
that counts for the time being.” 

He forced Larry to lie down on 
the bed and rest while he and Betty 
assembled the supplies for the trip. 
In about twenty minutes Somers 
pronounced them ready. No sooner 
had he declared this, than a rapping 
at the door disclosed the grinning 
face of Singhi. 

- “T have five boy, sahib,” he an- 
nounced. “We have food and sup- 
plies ready. We can start now.” 

“Good,” said Somers. -“Ready 
Larry.” 


ARRY dragged his weary muscles 

from the bed, and tired and ex- 
hausted as he was, this new turn of 
events had given him fresh courage, 
and had revealed’ reserves of 
strength that he hardly realized he 
possessed. ' 

As silently as possible, the two 
men, the girl and the six native 
boys, headed by the loyal Singhi, 
set out toward the black fringe of 


Jungle which stood dark against the 
moonlit sky to the south of the 
Rajah’s domain. Whither they trav- 
eled, Larry had not the slightest 
idea, yet he did not question the 
decision of the man who had saved 
his life. 


E walked between Somers and 

Betty. The former had not 
permitted him to carry anything 
save a Colt thirty-eight which Som- 
ers had forced upon him. The cool 
air of the tropic night fell softly 
upon them, and to Larry who had 
spent the past few hours in a stuffy 
dank hell, the fresh drafts of oxygen 
were as heady and refreshing as 
sweet and rare wine. 

They were less than half a mile 
from the edge of the jungle when 
Somers stopped dead in his tracks, 
and uttered a sharp warning sound. 
The little cavalcade also stopped. 
Somers bent to the ground and put 
his ear against the warm soil. 

He straightened up with a look 
of grave concern on his face. 

“They’ve missed us,” he said. “The 
Rajah’s Gurkhas are on our trail. I 
can hear the patter of their bare 
feet on the ground. Quick! Our 
only chance is to make the jungle 
before they catch us. We can lose 
them there, but if they catch us here 
on the plain, God help us.” 

The procession broke into some- 
thing between a dog-trot and a 
canter. To his consternation, Larry 
realized, after the first few steps 
that he was not strong enough to 
keep up with the others. Twice 
the little band slowed down to per- 
mit him to catch up. He turned mis- 
erably to Somers. 

“You go on,” he said. “There’s no 
point in us all getting killed be- 
cause of me.” 

“Nonsense,” snapped Somers. 

He turned and barked an order 
to Singhi. Larry felt a pair of 
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iron-like arms go about him and he 
was abruptly lifted off his feet. 
Singhi grinned down at him as he 
ran swiftly and easily with Larry in 
his arms. Their speed picked up 
considerably under this new arrange- 
ment. 

Then, suddenly as they had almost 
reached their goal Larry heard a 
peculiar hissing sound in the air. 
A shout of alarm rang from Somers. 

“They’re on us. Take cover and 
fire, Larry.” 

' Larry freed himself from the giant 

tribesman’s arms on the very edge 
of the black mass of vegetation that 
was before them. Behind, silhouetted 
in the ghastly light of the moon he 
saw a score of wiry little figures. 
Again he heard that strange hissing 
noise and looked up to see a savage- 
ly curved knife fly through the air 
over his head. The weapon buried 
itself in a tree trunk and remained 
quivering. 

Larry’s hand flew to his pocket 
and he produced the thirty-eight 
which Somers had given him. Even 
as he leveled the weapon and fired 
he heard the staccato crackle of 
Somer’s own weapon. In a moment 
the stillness of the night was shat- 
tered by the firing of three 
revolvers, as Betty courageously 
entered the fray with an automatic. 

Beside Larry stood Singhi. He was 
still grinning and in his hand he held 
a vicious looking dirk. He seemed to 
wait anxiously until the enemy got 
into close enough quarters for him to 
wield his ugly weapon. 


S the trio of pistols hurled their 

savage harbingers of death into 
the ranks of the enemy, Larry saw 
the gallant little Gghters of the 
Rajah decimated. But even though 
their comrades fell to the earth 
mortally wounded, those that re- 
mained on their feet did not lessen 
the viciousness of their attack. 


Nothing but death could stop the 
renowned Gurkhas. On they came, 
and now even the swift reloading of 
the three whites could not stay them. 
Closer and closer they pressed. Un- 
til, at last, with his grin more 
pronounced than ever, Singhi step- 
ped into the fray wielding his huge 
knife about him, like the reaper 
himself, cutting down men relent- 
lessly. 

The whole jungle was filled with 
the savage shouting of the fighting 
natives. The whites now held their 
fire as their own boys engaged hand 
to hand with the men of the Rajah. 
They dared not fire for fear of 
hitting their own men. 

Then, of a sudden, a single lithe 
form detached itself from the group 
of struggling brown men and charg- 
ed with a fanatical abondon to where 
the whites stood breathlessly watch- 
ing the encounter. 


EFORE Somers could realize it, 

the little man was upon him 
with a wild shout. He sprang 
through the air, his curved knife 
hissing venomously as he came. The 
blade flashed above his head. Betty 
gave a little gasp of dismay, and at 
precisely that moment, Larry’s finger 
constricted on his thirty-eight. 

The brown man made a horrible 
gurgling sound and fell forward 
upon Somers. His cresent shaped 
weapon feil to the ground. Somers 
was drenched in his adversary’s 
blood, as the Gurkha gave vent to 
his death groan, Larry bent down 
and extricated Somers from his the 
horrible weight that was upon him. 

Then, over to their left, Larry 
heard Singhi give a shout of tri- 
umph, as the remaining four men of 
the Rajah deciding that the odds 
against them were too great turned 
tail and fled precipitately over the 
plain. Larry, still weak, and trembl- 
ing from the excitement he had just 
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undergone, leaned against a huge 
tree trunk and breathed heavily. 
Somers turned to Singhi. 

“We'll make camp in the nearest 
likely place you can find,” he said. 
“But make sure it’s hidden well 
enough so that the Rajah’s men can 
not find us.” 

Singhi grinned his perfect agree- 
ment and led the way through the 
jungle. 

It was slow going, and Larry was 
breathing hard when at last, Singhi 
stopped and issued orders to his 
men. Larry noticed that of the five 
that had started out there were but 
three left. But at present he was 
too utterly exhausted to make any 
inquiries. Furthermore, he was quite 
sure that he knew the answer. 

Gratefully, he threw himself on 
the ground before the campfire 
which Singhi had built. Somers and 
his daughter were already there. 
Then for the first time since they 
had been attacked they exchanged 
conversation. Somers extended his 
hand and said: 

“Thanks. You saved my life. Pil 
never forget it.” 

Larry took his hand and glanced 
from the steady, honest eyes of the 
man to the blue depths of his 
daughter’s. 

“And you’ve'each saved mine,” he 
said huskily. “May God give me 
strength to repay you.” 

They shook hands in emotional 
silence. 


CHAPTER VI 
Kidnaped 


OW,” said Somers, “there’s 
a lot of talking to be done 
on both sides. But before 


we start I want to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I suppose you know where your 
father was born?” 


“Certainly. New York. On West 
74th Street. We lived there for al- 
most twenty years.” 

Somers nodded with satisfaction. 
“I’m glad you knew the answer,” he 
said. “It’s more than the other Lar- 
ry Weston knew.” 


ETTY eyed him keenly across 
the flaming embers. 

“So that’s what convinced you,” 
she commented. 

“That and a number of other 
things,” said her father. “Now, Lar- 
ry—ifor I’m thoroughly convinced 
now that you are Larry—lI'll tell you 
my part of the story first.” 


“Shoot,” said Larry. “And I only 
hope that you know all the answers. 
I’ve met up with more mystery in 
the past few days than I ever be- 
lieved existed.” 

Somers shook his head dubiously. 
“I can’t explain all of it,” he said. 
“But perhaps, it’ll help a little. Now 
listen. Your father and I accidental- 
ly learned of a lost temple in the 
middle of the jungle. No one knew 
exactly where it was, but it was 
known that it belonged to an age- 
old lost tribe of Brahmins. Fabulous 
wealth in jewelry is reputed to exist 
there. 

“Inasmuch as the temple was sup- 
posed to lie within the realm of the 
Rajah of Marapuana, your father and 
I sought an audience with him. We 
found him gentlemanly and friendly, 
and he quickly came to terms with 
us, offering us his hospitality while 
we searched for the temple with the 
understanding that he was to receive 
one-third of whatever we found. 

Your father took out a_ small 
party on the search. I was down 
with a touch of fever and had to 
stay behind. When your father re- 
turned, he told me that he had found 
the temple. He was greatly excited. 
He left me to dress for an audience 
with the Rajah. He was to give me 
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the details later. He also mentioned 
that his maps of the route were in 
his knapsack. He asked me to send 
a cable to you so that you could be 
in at the finish of the adventure. 
Then I left him, and that was the 
last time I ever saw him alive.” 

Somers lapsed into silence for a 
moment. The eerie light of the 
flickering camp fire cast unearthly 
shadows which faded and died in the 
thick shadows beyond the radius of 
its light. Larry’s face was pale and 
tense, and his eyes were moist. Som- 
ers gravely sucked at his pipe. He 
sighed heavily, then continued: 

“A couple of hours later, I went to 
your father’s quarters. He lay on the 
floor with a knife thrust deep into 
his heart. I bent over him in time to 
hear him mutter something about 
‘the sixth door.” Then he died. 
That’s all I know about the affair. 
Now what’s your story?” 

Larry cleared his throat of the 
lump which had risen in it at the 
thought of his slain parent, then 
sparing no detail he related the suc- 
cession of mysterious events that had 
befallen him since he left New York. 
When he finished his recital, Somers 
and Betty gazed thoughtfully into 
the fire. The girl spoke first. 

“You’re positive that it was the 
Rajah you saw in that hovel in Ban- 
goon?” 

“Absolutely,” said Larry. “Do you 
happen to know if the Rajah has a 
daughter? The girl that I followed 
may furnish some clue.” 

“He has a daughter,” said Somers. 
“But I’ve never seen her. These high- 
caste Indians keep their women 
strictly in their own quarters.” 

“Well,” said Larry, “it’s too much 
for me, but from what you say, the 
Rajah seems to have stolen the map.” 


OMERS nodded. “It does seem 
that way, although I would have 
sworn he was on the level.” 


Larry’s face grew grim and hard. 
“Then,” he said slowly, “if he stole 
the map it was he who murdered 
my father. That seems obvious 
enough.¥ 

Somers flung a friendly arm about 
the young man’s shoulder. “Don’t go 
off half-cocked, son,” he advised. 
“Let’s not jump to conclusions. If 
we get to that temple first, we may 
solve a lot of these mysteries.” 

“How can we get to the temple 
first?” put in Betty. “If they have 
the map, they’ll go direct; we’ll have 
to walk over half the jungle to find 
it,” 

“No,” said Somers, shaking his 
head. “I’ve got an ace in the hole. 
Don’t forget Singhi. He was with 
Weston when he discovered the lost 
temple. He’ll lead us there, and 
we've got twelve hours start on the 
enemy.” 

“Then let’s use our handicap in 
sleep,” said Betty. “Larry here 
needs his strength, and we have to 
make an early start.” 

The two men agreed, and less than 
half an hour later the only sign of 
life in the camp were the flashing, 
alert eyes of the tribesman, Singhi, 
as he kept vigil over his sleeping 
comrades. 

Morning came, and with it the 
damp miasma that rose steaming from 
the moist vegetation toward the re- 
lentless sun. Somers superintended 
the striking of the camp and the 
packing of their supplies. From the 
data that Singhi had given him, he 
figured it should be about three days 
until they could reach the temple 
that his dead friend had discovered. 

Slowly and arducusly the gallant 
little band made its way through 
the impeding jungle. It seemed 
as though the tangled growth 
through which they fought their 
way was a reasoning entity that 
somehow resented the intrusion of 
the white man. 
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Hour after hour they went on, led 
by the muscular figure of Singhi, 
who seemed tireless, and whose sense 
of direction seemed nothing less 
than miraculous to Larry, who had 
not the slightest idea toward which 
point of the compass they were pro- 
gressing. 

It was almost noon. Singhi, as 
usual, was in front. Two black boys 
flanked him, while the two men and 
the girl followed next. Once Larry 
turned quickly, a startled expression 
on his face. In reply to Somers’ in- 
quiring look, he laughed sheepishly. 

“I thought I heard a footstep,” he 
said. “I guess it’s nerves.” 

“Probably some animal,” said Som- 
ers, and for a few moments the epi- 
sode was forgotten. But for a few 
moments only. Then once again it 
flamed to the fore and burned itself 
into Larry’s memory, where ‘t re- 
mained for the rest of his life. 

“What a gorgeous flower!” he 
heard Betty exclaim suddenly. At 
the moment he paid but little at- 
tention to it. 

She moved up slightly in advance 
and to the left of the procession. 
Larry watched her idly as she stoop- 
ed down and plucked a flaming red 
blossom from a bush. Then, for a 
fraction of a second she disappeared 
behind a huge sinuous vernal plant. 
Larry saw a flash of her khaki out- 
fit between the overhanging plantain 
vines. 


HEN suddenly he was aware of a 

tramping of heavy feet. A shrill 
human -scream ripped through the 
jungle, sending her startled denizens 
to cover. Somers and Larry stood 
stock still for a moment in their 
tracks, then raced to the spot where 
they had last seen the girl. 

She was not there! 

They stared wildly about them, 
but it was impossible to see more 
than six feet ahead in that tangled 


impeding growth. From somewhere 
in the midst of the green maze a 
low mocking laugh came to their 
ears. Footsteps sounded faintly in 
the distance, then cnce more there 
was silence—a heavy ominous silence 
pregnant with evil foreboding things. 

Somers stared at Larry with a ter- 
rible definite fear stamped in his ap- 
prehensive eyes. 

“The swine,” he said hoarsely. 
“They’ve got Betty. The dirty—” 

Larry said nothing while the other 
cursed the men who had stolen his 
daughter. 


“We've got to work quickly,” he 
said after he had considered the site 
uation. “The longer we wait the 
farther away they'll get. It’s dan- 
gerous, but we'd better split up. 
We've got more chance of finding 
them that way. We can try track- 
ing them watching for broken under- 


brush where a man has_ stepped. 


Look!” 


He pointed toward the matted floor 
of the jungle, indicating a spot that 
had been recently disturbed by a 
heavy footfall. As they both glanced 
downward, a peculiar hissing sound 
rent the air. Looking up, Larry saw 
a still quivering arrow sunk almost 
to the haft in a tree trunk. Some- 
thing white fluttered on its end. 


ITH a swift gesture Larry 
stretched his hand out and 
snatched the torn piece of paper 
from the arrow’s haft. Then with 
out reading it, he turned around 
and strained his eyes as he scanned 
every foot of the greenery for some 
sign of human habitation. He saw 
absolutely nothing. 
He unfolded the paper and read 
aloud to the grim visaged Somers. 


“Tf you return at once, the girl 
shall be released. If you attempt to 
find her or disobey these instruc- 
tions, she shall die!” 
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There was no signature. Larry 
looked at Somers anc saw the awful 
mute suffering in his face. 

“I guess there’s nothing left for 
it,’ said Larry quietly. “We'll turn 
back at once.” 

Somers reached out and seized him 
in a vise-like grip upon the arm. 
When he spoke his voice was husky 
with emotion. 

“No,” he said. “We shall not turn 
back. Your father lost his life over 
this, and now that my daughter is 
threatened I shall not quit. We'll 
find her. We'll go on.” 

Larry gripped his hand silently. 
They turned and walked back to the 
spot where the native boys were 
watching them curiously. 

After a short conference, Somers 
decided to try Larry’s suggestion. 
It was arranged that the party split 
up, that is, they were to march 
through the jungle fifty paces apart, 
slowly and thoroughly were they to 
search. 

“You have a compass,” said Som- 
ers, “and these boys have a sense of 
direction that will get them any- 
where. Whether or not anyone has 
anything to report we will meet here 
again in twelve hours. Watch your 
landmarks carefully, Larry.” 


ARRY nodded, and in a few mo- 
ments the six of them had 
spread out and were slowly beating 
their way through the dense, almost 
impenetrable jungle. In a few mo- 
ments Larry had completely lost 
sight of the others. Though he 
could hear them floundering through 
the foliage he saw no sign of 
them. It was with heavy heart 
that he fought his way through the 
restraining tentacles of the jungle. 
He realized full well the futility 
of the search that they had under- 
taken. The chances of locating the 
girl and those who had kidnaped 
her in this vast unfathomable green 


hell was tantamount to searchiug for 
the proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack. He had traveled for almost 
an hour when he pulled up suddenly 
and stopped short. For there came 
clearly to his ears the sound of hu- 
man speech, 

His first thought was that it was 
the natives of his own party, but as 
he listened he realized that the dia- 
lect hardly resembled that of Singhi 
and his compatriots. He withdrew 
the thirty-eight from his pocket and 
cautiously advanced. 

His heart beat a trifle faster as he 
noticed a broad clearing in the jun- 
gle some few feet ahead. An elabo- 
rate tent had been pitched in the 
middle of the treeless expanse, and 
there were signs that a luxurious 
camp had been made in this spot. 
Slowly he approached, pistol held 
in readiness before him. 


Then suddenly before he was even 
aware of it tenuous brown steel 
wrapped itself around him and held 
him pinioned. He struggled des- 
perately, and for a moment succeed- 
ed in breaking the grip that ren- 
dered him powerless. 

Swiftly he raised his revolver and, 
turning, leveled it at the Indian who 
had attacked him, but even before 
his finger could constrict on the 
trigger, two more brown figures 
launched themselves at him. 


E was no match for the three 
Indians, especially as he had 
not yet regained his full strength 
which had been so sapped by his 
misadventures of his few days in 
this utterly mad country. A potent 
chocolate-colored hand wrenched his 
weapon from his grasp, and four 
arms propelled him along in their 
midst toward the large tent in the 
center of the clearing. 
Prisoner though he was, Larry 
kept a sharp eye out for some sign 
of Betty as he was dragged toward 
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the head man of the outfit. But he 
saw nothing of her, nor anything 
that would indicate her presence. 

There was a short parley with a 
man who was obviously the sentinel 
of the tent, then Larry was deliv- 
ered over to his charge. The guard, 
thrusting an ugly looking dirk up 
against his back forced him into the 
tent. 

Despite its size there was but lit- 
tle furnishings in the elaborate can- 
vas structure. Larry noticed a table 
at the far end, behind which, seated 
in a dim light was the figure of a 
man. The escort stopped him abrupt- 
ly before the desk, then bowing low 
made a long speech in Hindustani. 

The man at the table looked up, 
and despite the dimness of the light 
Larry gave vent to a gasp of appre- 
hension as his eyes recognized the 
familiar but wholly unwelcome face 
of the Rajah of Marapuana! 


CHAPTER VII 
Escape and Capture 


H, sahib, and what are you 
A doing in the midst of the 
jungle?” 

The Rajah spoke in excellent Eng- 
lish, and it seemed to Larry that 
there was a kindly tone in his voice 
which puzzled the American con- 
siderably. He hastily decided that it 
was politic to evade the question. 

“I have lost my comrades,” he 
said. “I am searching for them,” 

“Then,” said the Rajah, “you must 
be tired and spent. You must eat 
and rest, then I shall help you find 
your party.” He turned to the guard 
and: for the first time noticed Lar- 
ry’s thirty-eight which had been 
taken from him. He spoke in dia- 
lect to the native. The latter bowed 
his head and sheepishly handed Lar- 
ry back his weapon. The Rajah 
smiled. 

“I must apologize, sahib,” he said, 


“for the impetuosity of my men in 
disarming you. If you will follow 
this man he will see that you are 
fed and rested. After that you and 
I will discuss ways and means of 
finding your safari.” 

An utterly bewildered Larry fol- 
lowed the native from the tent. His 
brain was in a whirl as the man led 
him through the clearing to a place 
where winding smoke indicated that 
cooking was being done. 

And as he ate the food which the 
natives respectfully served him, he 
tried to cope with this new and un- 
expected angle to the situation. Here 
was the Rajah from whom he had 
escaped; the same man that had sent 
his Gurkhas in pursuit, and judg- 
ing from their actions, had given 
them orders to kill, here he was do- 
ing a complete about face. Treating 
his prisoner of yesterday like a gen- 
tleman, feeding him and making of- 
fers of assistance. 


pPEREATS: Larry thought, he was 

being played with, delaying pun- 
ishment to amuse himself. But on 
second thought that seemed impos- 
sible. The Rajah’s demeanor, his 
words, his tene were not those of a 
man contemplating a vicious or cruel 
action. Nevertheless, whatever the an- 
swer to this new mystery was, Larry 
resolved to say nothing, to leave all 
the talking to his captor, or his 
host, whichever the man might be. 

He was still by no means sure 
whether or not the Rajah had Betty 
somewhere in the camp. It seemed 
likely. Yet every theory that he 
evolved fell down when he recalled 
the hospitality which the Brahmin 
Prince had just extended to him. 

As he ate he watched the natives 
closely to see if by any action they 
would betray that something un- 
usual was going on in the camp, to 
see if any clue to Betty’s where- 
abouts should offer itself. 
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He discovered nothing, and after 
he had eaten and been given a ham- 
mock to recline in, his former guard 
approached and made it known by 
elaborate signs that the Rajah de- 
sired to speak to him. Larry once 
again entered the tent. 

The Rajah rose politely as he came 
up to the table. Then he peered in- 


tently at the young American 
through the dim light. An expres- 
sion of surprise came over his 


swarthy features. 

“Haven’t I seen you before?” he 
asked. 

“You have,” said Larry, grimly 
wondering what tack this conversa- 
tion was going to take. 

The Rajah nodded his head. “I 
thought so,” he said. “And I wish 
to express my gratitude to you. I 
shall gather my men now to assist 
you in searching for your comrades. 
Will you wait here until I return?” 

Larry nodded and bowed as the 
Rajah walked past him and disap- 
peared through the flap at the en- 
trance to the tent. Larry’s brows 
furrowed perplexedly as he watched 
the portly figure vanish beyond the 
canvas. 


OWEVER, whatever might be 

the purport of this sudden gen- 
jality on the part of the Rajah, Lar- 
ry keenly remembered one thing, 
and that was that no matter what 
had taken place today, this same 
man who had just bade him wait, 
had only two days ago incarcerated 
him in a hell hole that had driven 
him to the brink of insanity. 

That fact was salient in his mind 
as he considered the situation. Per- 
haps the man had changed, as it 
ostensibly dppeared, and then again, 
perhaps it was merely another of his 
subtle oriental tricks. In any event 
with a vivid picture of that cell 
stamped on his mind, Larry decided 
not to gamble. 


He took a single swift look about 
to make sure that he was unobserv- 
ed, then he tiptoed toward the tent’s 
entrance. Once there he made a 
dash for the cover of the jungle and 
disappeared in its maze-like cover 
before any member of the Rajah’s 
cortege could see him. 


He decided that the best thing to 
‘do was to return to the rendez- 
vous that Somers had selected and 
report what he had seen. Perhaps the 
older man would have a theory that 
would fit the circumstances. 
Certainly it seemed to prove that 
the Rajah was directly responsible 
for the kidnapping of Betty. Yet 
even though all logic pointed to that 
fact with an apparently irrefutable 
array of circumstances, Larry could 


_ not forget the kindiy voice, the open 


handed hospitality of the Rajah, and 
the returning of his thirty-eight was 
a point which simply could not be 
reconciled with the other facts of 
the case. 

He floundered on through the tear- 
ing brush, watching carefully for the 
landmarks that he had stored away 
in his mind on the way out. He es- 
timated that by now he was almost 
half way back to his starting point. 

His eye was abruptly caught by 
the trembling of a leaf. He watched 
it sharply. The leaf moved aside, 
and the ominous barrel of an auto- 
matic stared into his eyes. Larry’s 
eyes traveled beyond the gun and 
they rested on the hand that held 
it, he felt the blood surge ex- 
citedly through his veins. For on 
the hand that now threatened him 
was a long jagged white scar. 

The foliage rustled and there 
stepped out before him the Hindu 
that had spoken to him on the boat. 
He grinned evilly. 

“TI expect you look for the memsa- 
hib,” he said with a leer. 


“Yes,” said Larry steadily. “And 
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if you don’t want the United States 
Government on your trail you’d bet- 
ter take me to her at once.” 

The Hindu smiled contemptuously. 
“Your government is powerless 
here,” he said. “This is the do- 
main of the Rajah of Marapuana. 
Yet I will take you to the memsahib. 
Come.” 

He brandished the revolver in a 
manner that precluded any misun- 
derstanding of his meaning. Larry 
turned and accompanied his captor 
deeper into the wilderness. 

For hours they struggled onward 
through the jungle. The TJindu 
with the gun trained untiringly on 
Larry’s back walked in the rear, 
making the other break the trail for 
him. Panting and exhausted Larry 
staggered forward. 

But notwithstanding the pain in 
his muscles, there was an eager light 
in his eye. For there was at least 
one point in his favor. He was be- 
ing led to Betty. Furthermore, the 
Hindu who had just captured him 
had neglected to remove the thirty- 
eight from his pocket. 

He realized that once he arrived 
at the place he was being escorted 
to, he would be made a prisoner, but 
at least he would have found Betty, 
and he had a weapon in his pocket. 
These were two things that amply 
compensated him for the hardship 
he was undergoing at this particu- 
lar moment. 


HE sun was sinking and a heavy 

dusk fell over the jungle when 
Larry smelt the savory odor of cur- 
ried meat being cooked. A few mo- 
ments later he heard natives jabber- 
ing ahead somewhere. For the first 
time since he had been taken so 


completely unawares, the Hindu 
spoke to him. 
“We are almost there. You shall 


soon see the memsahib, even though 
it be for the last time.” 


The sentence ended in an evil 
chuckle and Larry did not. dare look 
around for fear that the other would 
see the color drain from his face as 
he heard the veiled threat. 

At last they reached the camp. 
Larry was astonished at its size. 
Fully half a hundred men were here. 
Yet it certainly was not the camp of 
the Rajah that he had already visited 
that day. The natives stared at him 
and a wave of low murmurs swept 
over them as they saw the white 
man brought ignominiously to their 
lair. 

The man with the scar paid scant 
attention to them, however, as he 
stalked haughtily through _ their 
midst. Quite obviously he was their 
leader, Larry decided, judging from 
the deferential manner in which they 
greeted him. 

A hastily constructed tent stood 
down at the far end of the clear- 
ing. It was to this that Larry was 
marched. His captor stopped before 
the tent and shouted something to 
a couple of his followers who stood 
curiously nearby. 


N response to his command, Larry 

was roughly seized and bound 
with strong leathery thongs. Then 
he was thrown rudely into the can- 
vas shelter. He heard the men walk 
away as he rolled over to the hard 
ground, panting and spent. 

A soft familiar voice in his ear 
startled him. 

“Larry !” 

He half rolled over and found 
himself gazing into the eyes of 
Betty. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed, “I’ve 
found you.” 

“Ssh,” she cautioned. “Don’t talk 
so loud, they may hear us.” 

In a low tone he related to her 
his experiences of the day, and when 
he had concluded he questioned her. 

She could, however, supply him 
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with little information. She had 
been carried off by two natives, she 
had been bound and left here in 
the tent. Save for the man who had 
brought her food and water she had 
seen no one and heard less. 

Larry stopped talking and lent all 
his strength to the matter of trying 
to break the bond that bit harshly 
into the flesh of his wrists. But 
the thongs, while pliable were 
strong, stronger than the muscular 
arms that had tied them there. 

A shadow obscured the fading 
light that poured through the open 
flap of the tent. Larry looked up 
to see the man who had captured 
him standing there. 

“I have kept my promise, sahib,” 
the Hindu said mockingly. “I have 
brought you to the memsahib. I 
trust that you are duly grateful. 
Gaze at her well, because after to- 
night, you shall see her no more.” 

“What do you mean?” said Larry. 
“Do you think to frighten us with 
your threats?” 

“Threats?” purred the other. “No, 
not that, sahib, for to keep my men 
in good humor so that they will be 
ready for work when they meet the 
Rajah at the temple, I must amuse 
them. You two shall supply the 
amusement.” 

There was a low throaty laugh and 
the man was gone. Larry glanced 
anxiously over toward the girl. Her 
pretty face was sapped of all its 
usual color, and her eyes revealed a 
startled horror. 

“Don’t let him scare you,” said 
Larry reassuringly. “He’s only try- 
ing to frighten us.” 


HE shook her head miserably. 
“No, he’s not,” she said. “I 
know these wild tribesmen that he 
has with him. They’ll torture us to 
death and make it an excuse for a 
feast. They hate the whites.” 
“Then,” said Larry assuming a 


cheerfulness which he was far from 
feeling. “There’s only one answer to 
that problem. We mustn’t be here 
when they come to prepare the 
sacrifice.” 

After these words he made a re- 
newed onslaught upon his bonds. 
The veins stood out on his fore- 
head and his whole aching body 
protested at the tremendous effort. 
But for a long while he made but 
little headway. 


As he struggled he could hear, 
outside the tent, the preparations 
for the orgy that was to come. Blaz- 
ing. He heard the weird throaty 
shouts oi the natives as the tom 
toms beat out their chants, louder 
and louder, ominous and sinister, re- 
dolent of evil. Larry shuddered 
despite himself. He dared not look 
at the girl. 


ESPERATELY he looked about 

the ‘tent for some object that 
he could use as a knife. He noticed 
that there was but a single article 
there. A long narrow wooden box 
with strange hieroglyphics carved 
upon it. Dangling on a hasp in its 
centre was a padlock, and his heart 
gave a sudden bound as he noticed 
that the padlock had carelessly been 
left unlocked. 


Swiftly he rolled over the ground 
toward the box. After a number 
of clumsy efforts, he succeeded in 
opening it. By sitting on its edge 
and leaning backward he discovered 
that his hands could grope among 
the silks that it contained. Into the 
soft fabric ran his fingers, then it 
seemed that his heart must stop still 
in excitement. For his groping 
fingers felt something solid, some- 
thing hard, something long—a sword 
scabbard. 

His hand closed about it, and he 
dropped from the box to the ground 
again, then rolling over once more 
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he let his eyes rest on the prize he 
had extracted from the carved box. 

With blinking eyes, Larry Weston 
found himself staring at the gor- 
geous jewelled scimitar that he had 
beheld in the hands of the Rajah’s 
daughter in that ramshackle hovel 
in Rangoon. And so great was its 
glittering beauty that he found even 
in these circumstances he found time 
to admire its scintillating radiance. 

He heard Betty’s little gasp of 
mingled hope and apprehension, as 
placing the weapon behind him he 
endeavored to withdraw its blade 
from the sheath. 

It was slow work but at last the 
Damascus steel came free of its 
scabbard. Gingerly, Larry tilted it 
up and rubbed the things that bound 
his wrists. He felt the warm blood 
run down his hands as the keen 
blade bit into the flesh, but he had 
little time to notice such trifles 
now. 

Again he felt a sharp prick as the 
razor-like edge slashed him, but 
then, a moment later, his suffering 
earned its reward and his hands 
were free. It was the work of a 
moment to slash the thongs that 
bound his feet and then to perform 
the same office for Betty. 


HEY sat there for a moment 
‘rubbing life back into their 
cramped muscles, sighing with relief 
as the blood surged back through 
their arteries. 

Outside, the maddening native 
drums had grown louder, the chant- 
ing was stronger and more potent, 
more threatening. Weird shadows 
thrown by the myriad fires of the 
celebration threw ghastly dancing 
shadows through the flap of the tent. 
Cautiously Larry rose to his feet 
and helped Betty up. 

Hastily he thrust the revolver in 
her hand. 

“Take this. We've got to run for 


it. If you see any one. Shoot first 
and investigate afterwards.” 

“But what about you?” she asked. 
“Are you armed?” 

“Tll take this,” he said grimly 
lifting up the gleaming scimitar. 
“Tt seems to be even more valuable 
than it looks. Follow me.” 

He stepped to the tent’s entrance 
and peered cautiously out. He saw 
a myriad of strange black figures 
seated around the crimson licking 
tongues of the fires. No one, it 
seemed was guarding the tent. Evi- 
dently they were trusting to the 
bonds to hold their prisoners. And 
they were right too, save for their 
negligence in leaving that box un- 
locked. 

“Right,” Larry whispered hoarse- 
ly. “Now.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Jeweled Scimitar 


ILENTLY the pair glided 

from the tent and raced across 

the clearing which intervened 
between them and the welcome cover 
of the jungle. They had almost 
reached the sheltering cover, when 
they heard a wild shout behind 
them. 

“Faster,” yelled Larry. 
spotted us.” 

Peril lent wings to their feet. 
Like greyhounds they raced madly 
toward the black jungle which some- 
how had lost its sinister aspect and 
seemed to have become a welcome 
haven. 

A hissing black shadow for all the 
world like a flock of evil birds flash- 
ed over their heads and buried itself 
in the vegetation before them. 

“Blow arrows,’ cried the girl. 
“Watch out. There’s deadly poison 
on those arrow tips.” 

At the very fringe of the cover, 
she turned, and despite the peril 
which surrounded her, her hand was 


“They’ve 
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steady enough as she emptied 
Larry’s thirty-eight into the horde 
of lithe brown figures that charged 
upon her. 

Larry threw his arm around her 
and together they disappeared into 
the jungle. Deeper and deeper they 
penetrated into the cover of the 
growth. All around them they heard 
the excited yelling of the brown 
men as they searched for their 
quarry. Naked feet scuffed against 
the dry brush. And from time to 
time Larry recognized the harsh 
voice of the man with the scar 
shouting orders. 

Larry smiled grimly to himself. 
If his captor was furious at the 
escape he would be insane with rage 
when he discovered the robbery of 
his unlocked box. A little scream 
from Betty caused him to turn sud- 
denly. A grinning brown face stared 
into his. A knife flashed above his 
head. 


ITH a single flashing gesture, 

he whipped the mighty scimitar 
from its sheath, and swept it down 
in a savage blow. The brown man 
gave vent to a horrible gasp, and 
fell forward full on his gory face. 
Larry sheathed the sword again, and 
putting his arms around the trembl- 
ing girl, he led her farther on into 
the jungle. 

As they progressed the sounds of 
the futile searching of their pur- 
surers became fainter and fainter 
until it died away altogether. Still, 
Larry was by no means completely 
reassured. True, he had snatched the 
girl from a terrible fate, and inci- 
dentally, he had stolen the scimitar 
which eventually might explain a 
number of things. 

But in the meantime Betty and he 
were wondering about in the jungle 
at midnight, without water or food. 
Despite his compass he was by no 
means certain of his bearings. 


Together they fought their way 
through the ominous darkness of the 
jungle. Larry kept his jeweled 
weapon held in readiness before him 
prepared to deal with any savage 
animal that might make a sudden 
foray at the intruders who stalked 
through his lair. 

Glancing to the girl at his side, 
Larry noticed that she was breathing 
heavily, and her face showed pale 
and white in the ebon blackness of 
the jungle. He slipped his arm 
about her. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I’ve been 
thoughtless. You must be exhausted. 
Let’s rest for a while.” 

They sat down cautiously at the 
base of a huge tree trunk. For a 
few moments they did not speak. 
They relaxed and regained the 
breath that the arduous trek through 


.the jungle had taken from them. 


Then suddenly, Larry sat bolt up- 
right and peered through the dark- 
ness. 

“What's that?” 


HE girl’s eyes followed the direc- 

tion indicated by his outstretched 
finger. And there flickering faintly 
through the network of leaves, was 
a fire. Betty’s hand gripped Larry’s 
arm tightly and she expressed in 
words the thought that trickled 
through his own mind. 

“Have we doubled back on our 
trail?” 

He shook his head dubiously and 
striking a match consulted his com- 
pass. It seemed impcssible, yet he 
had often hearc of lost men walking 
in a futile circle forever and ever, 
and being wholly unconscious of it. 

“Tt can’t be that,’ he said, and 


‘then a ray of hope flooded him. 


“Perhaps it’s your father.” 

She was already on her feet. 

Once again they resumed their 
march, this time with a faint light 
of hope spurring them forward. 
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The flickering light became 
stronger as they advanced. Suddenly, 
Larry squeezed Betty’s hand warn- 
ingly. 

“Duck,” he whispered. 

The pair of them dropped abrupt- 
ly to the jungle floor, just as two 
brown figures passed by them less 
than an arm’s length away. They lay 
there, silent and apprehensive, staring 
through their leafy cover at the 
eerie scene before them. 

At first, Larry thought that once 
again he had come upon the Rajah’s 
safari. Yet it seemed impossible that 
the Indian Prince had doubled back 
on his trail and reached this spot. 
Then there was the enigmatic re- 
mark of the man with the scar, about 
meeting the Rajah at the temple. 

If they were this close why did 
they not join forces now? Everyone 
seemed to be playing a grim game 
of hide and seek in the jungle. He 
turned as he felt Betty tug at his 
arm excitedly. 

“Look!” 


HE pointed cautiously ahead and 
to the left. Larry’s eyes fol- 
lowed her hand and as he strained 
his eyes against the glare of the 
fires, he saw a huddled figure lying 
on the fringe of the light cast by 
a small, almost deserted, blaze. 
And as he stared the scene be- 
came clearer. He could see that it 
was a white man, and that he was 
bound. He turned inquiring eyes 
upon the girl. 
“It’s father,” she said breathlessly. 
Larry stared again at the spot, 
and as his aching eyes became more 
and more accustomed to the weird 
light, he realized that she was right. 
He glanced about the camp care- 
fully, hoping to see something of 
Singhi or the rest of the boys who 
had accompanied them. But he failed 
to recognize any of the Indians. 
But—and the thought tortured his 


weary brain—who had taken Somers 
prisoner? Whose camp was this? 
Certainly it was not that of the 
scar-fingered Hindu. It seemed in- 
credible that it was that of the 
Rajah, who, he figured, by this time 
should be miles to the north east. 

But, in any event, there was work 
to be done and little time to be lost 
in futile conjecture. 

“Listen,” he whispered to the girl. 
“Your father seems to be unguarded. 
Perhaps we can work our way 
around there under cover of the 
bush and release him.” 

“Let’s try it anyway,” she said, 
and Larry noticed the excited 
tremor in her tone. 


AREFULLY they made a wide 

detour, crawling slowly and si- 
lently through the jungle. It took 
them half an hour to travel a hun- 
dred yards. But by that time they 
had progressed to a point directly 
opposite the bound captives. There 
was a single native sitting on the 
ground by Somers, evidently a 
guard, whom they had not seen 
before. 

Larry withdrew the priceless 
scimitar from underneath hir coat, 
and prepared for a swift and sudden 
foray which would depend largely 
on its surprise and unexpectedness 
to be. successful. 

“You stay here,” he told the girl. 
“And shoot to kill if you see them 
spot us. Till get that native and 
release them.” 

She nodded, and Larry, flinging 
caution to the winds, stood up sud- 
denly- and charged down upon the 
fading camp fire. Less than three 
yards separated him from the guard 
when the latter looked up. 

He came to his feet with an evil 
looking dirk in his hand to mect 
Larry’s attack. With a swiit, lithe 
gesture, Larry jerked the Damascus 
steel from its glittering scabbard 
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and struck at the man before him. 
Even in that tense second, the 
American noticed the other’s stare 
of utter amazement as he saw the 
curved scimitar swing down upon 
him. 

He made no move to protect him- 
self. He made no effort to ‘1se his 
dirk. He simply stood in transfixed 
amazement watching the mysterious 
shining steel descend to take his 
very life from him. He fell back- 
ward, and lay prone and silent on 
the ground. 


ASTILY, Larry bent down and 
slashed the bonds that held the 
captives. Somers sprang to his feet. 

“Quick,” yelled Larry. “Run for 
tte 

At the sound of his voice, a 
number of natives standing some few 
.feet away turned their heads. A 
shout of wild rage rang through the 
air, and as one man a half dozen 
of them turned and raced madly 
toward the escaping prisoners and 
their rescuer. 

Larry found himself outdistancing 
Somers, whose muscles had become 
so cramped within his bonds that he 
could make but little progress. He 
slowed down and turned around. 
The Indians were almost upon them. 
He shouted to Betty, concealed in 
the brush, to open fire, and he once 
again lifted his scimitar to deal with 
this new threat. 

Somers, unarmed as he was, took 
up a position at Larry’s side. 

The shrieking, yelling charges 
came down upon them, their lifted 
weapons gleaming in the kaleide- 
scopic light of the fires. Larry 
clenched his teeth and raised his 
own weapon, prepared to sell his 
own life as dearly as possible. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

The foremost native gave vent to 
a yell of alarm, and the charge 
stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 


The attackers stopped dead in their 
tracks, and with startled, fear stricke 
ened eyes stared dumbly at the 
weapon in Larry’s hand. 

One of them shouted something 
unintelligible. Then they all stood 
with bowed heads for a moment. A 
few of them slowly slunk away, and a 
moment later, the remainder still 
muttering in low tones, turned and 
made no effort to start the battle 
that they had rushed forward to 
begin. 

Somers grabbed Larry’s arm, and 
the little party disappeared quickly 
into the shelter of the sinuous 
growth behind them. 


HEY spoke but little when Betty 

joined them and they set off with 
the object of putting some distance 
between them and the men that they 
had just fled before indulging in 
conversation. Eventually, Somers 
stopped. 

“I’m dead tired,” he said. “And 
we're far enough away now. Let’s 
discuss this thing. We can rest, 
then hike back to where we started 
from and pick up our supplies. And 
I hope to God we meet Singhi and 
the boys. How did you come upon 
me, Larry, and where did you fin 
Betty?” a 

Larry threw himself gratefully 
upon the ground and related his 
adventures of the day. When he 
finished, he saw Somers staring at 
him as though he disbelieved his 
story. 

“You say that you met the Rajah 
and he treated you as a guest?” 

Larry nodded. “Sure. I can’t ex- 
plain it, and I was suspicious 
enough to beat it when I got a 
chance, but I never saw such a 
change in a man.” 

“Well,” said Somers slowly. “And 
who do you think you just rescued 
me from?” 

Larry shook his head. “I’ve been 
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trying to figure that out for an 
hour,” he said. “It seems that this 
jungle is filled with mysterious 
parties.” 

“You rescued me,” said Somers 
deliberately, “from the Rajah. And 
he certainly never treated me as he 
treated you.” 

It was Larry’s turn to stare at the 
other in surprise. 

“Yes,” went on Somers. “His men 
came upon me suddenly. I got sep- 
arated shortly after we missed you. 
They trussed me up and left me 
without food and, water. The man 
who impersonated you is with them. 
But how on earth he could have 
been where you saw him, then here, 
doesn’t tie up at all. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Then,” said Betty. “There’s the 
matter of Larry’s sword. Why did 
the natives regard it with such de- 
ference? Why did they stop their 
attack when they saw it?” 

“I made out some of their con- 
versation,” said Somers. “The man 
who saw it first yelled something 
about a sacred scimitar. But I don’t 
know what the devil he was talking 
about.” 


i shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt seems to be getting thicker 
and thicker,” he remarked. “Instead 
of clearing up. However, let’s get 
back to our base and set out for the 
temple. Evidently there are quite 
a few people bound in that direction, 
and something tells me that if we 
want to pull this deai off success- 
fully we’d better be there first.” 

At the end of the long tramp back 
to the meeting place they had ap- 
pointed, Singhi ran up and met 
them excitedly. 

He had met with no misadven- 
ture and their boys and supplies 
were safe and sound. Larry breathed 
a sigh of relief at this turn of 
events, and heartily answered 


Singhi’s call to the meal which had 
already been prepared against their 
arrival. 

However, before doing anything 
else, he carefully removed the jew- 
eled scimitar from underneath his 
coat and planted it away in his 
knapsack, 


CHAPTER IX 
The Temple 


RIMSON dawn streaked the 

tropical sky, yet the jungle 

slept. It seemed that the 
only live thing that was awake was 
human. The sound of feet crashing 
noisily through the bracken swamp 
which surrounded Larry and his 
party, was the only sound within 
earshot, 

They were mud-crusted and ex- 
hausted, yet a grim fighting hope 
held them to the forced march that 
they were making toward the north. 
Singhi had promised them that this 
morning would bring them to the 
temple for which they had risked 
their lives. 

But, though they were now well 
within striking distance of their ob- 
jective, they were no closer to the 
solution of the weird mystery that 
had sprung up about them. Larry, 
after spending many futile hours 
attempting to reach a conclusion 
which would satisfactorily explain 
everything, had finally taken Somers’ 
advice. 

“There’s no use trying to figure 
it out now,” the older man had said. 
“We're sure to find a clue to the 
whole thing at the temple. I’m not 
wasting my energy on it now.” 

And after running up many blind 
mental alleys, Larry had to be con- 
tent with this, small solace that it 
was. 

Suddenly the dimness which per- 
vaded the jungle disappeared. The 
growth ceased and they found them- 
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selves in the clear, standing on the 
fringe of a vast plain of sand and 
stone. Singhi stood by Somers, and 
stretched out his arm. 

“There,” he announced gravely. 
“Temple!” 

Breathless Larry looked into the 
distance. There, surmounted with 
the purple haze of the morning, a 
grim stone edifice rose into the 
heavens. Bleak and dour it was, yet 
to Larry it embodied the essence of 
all their efforts, the reward of all 
the hardship that they had suffered. 


VER the plain they marched. 
\’. Their lagging footsteps were 
suddenly speeded up, now that they 
had entered upon the last lap of 
their arduous journey. 

Abruptly Singhi stopped, and 
pointed to a thin spiral of smoke 
that rose from the rear of the 
temple into the mist of the morning. 

Somers groaned. “My God, they’ve 
beaten us to it. We lose after all.” 

For a moment Larry was aware 
of a terrible dismay clutching at his 
heart. But a second later his in- 
herent fighting instinct and fortitude 
asserted itself. 

“We're not licked yet,’ he said 
grimly. “While there’s life there’s 
hope. Come on, let’s keep on going.” 

His words seemed to encourage 
the others. Betty looked at him 
warmly and affectionately. 

“Of course,” she said. “We're not 
through yet, dad. But let’s go ahead 
carefully.” 

Somers looked a trifle ashamed of 
his words of despair. Then he pulled 
himself together. 

“You're right, Larry,” he said. 
“Of course, we’ve still got a chance. 
Go ahead, Singhi, but try to keep 
out of their sight, whoever they 
are.” 

Singhi led over a more devious 
route now that they had seen the 
signs of a previous arrival. Yet 


their pace did not decrease. They 
approached the temple from the east 
side, and as they drew nearer the 
smoke rose high and thickly from 
the other side of the structure. 
However, Larry’s advance recon- 
noitering showed them that whoever 
had beaten them there, seemed safely 
encamped upon the other side. No 
guards or sign of life had been ob- 
served in the line of their approach. 


HEY came up under the temple 

walls with no mishap. Singhi told 
them that on the other side was 
a deep depression cut into the rock. 
It was there that the enemy, who- 
ever he was, must have made his 
camp. 

“Can we get into the temple from 
this side?” asked Larry. 

Singhi nodded. 

“Then let’s go in now.” 

“Right,” said Somers. “The rest 
of the boys can stay here with 
Betty.” 

Betty shook her head stubbornly. 
“No,” she said. “I’m going with you. 
I’ve come this far and you’re not 
going to leave me behind now.” 

Somers and Larry exchanged swift 
meaning glances. At last her father 
sighed and yielded. 

“All right,” he said. “I guess it’s 
only fair that you should be in at 
the finish. Come on, Singhi.” 

They followed the native down a 
long flight of stone steps that had 
been cut into the natural rock of the 
exterior of the temple. At last they 
came to a subterranean tunnel. Som- 
ers took a flashlight from his pocket 
and followed close after their guide. 

With an unerring sense of direc- 
tion, the huge figure of Singhi lead 
them through a veritable labyrinth 
of stone and rock. At last he came 
to a sudden stop. 

“This is the entrance to the 
chamber that Sahib Weston found 
the treasure was in.” 
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He stood aside revealing a short 
flight of steps which led still deeper 
into the bowels of the earth. Somers, 
flinging a yellow beam of illumina- 
tion ahead from his flashlight, step- 
ped down upon the age-old stone. 
Larry took Betty’s arm and follow- 
ed. Singhi brought up the rear. 


NCE again they came to level 

floor. Somers’ searchlight played 
around the chamber. Larry noticed 
that they stood on a rock ledge, the 
actual room being about three feet 
below them. 

The flashlight’s beam played upon 
six teakwood portals that evidently 
opened into smaller rooms cut into 
the face of the rock. 

“Look,” said Somers. “One of them 
is open.” 

His flashlight ceased its restless 
journey and remained focussed on 
a single door, which stood yawning 
and open revealing a small empty 
closet behind it. 

As he watched in wonder, Larry 
heard Betty give vent to a little 
scream and she gripped his arm 
tensely. 

“Look,” she cried. “A man!” 

The three of them stared ahead 
and saw, lying prostrate at the foot 
of the open door the figure of a 
man. His right arm was stretched 
out above his head, and from his 
index finger to his wrist ran a white 
jagged scar! 

A faint hissing sound echoed 
through the chamber. Somers started 
back and cried. “My God! Cobras!” 


Two sinuous figures crawled sin- 
isterly across the body of the dead 
man and stared venomously at the 
intruding beam of the flashlight. 

Larry’s brain raced. The man with 
the scar had beaten them here, and 
perhaps it was a fortunate thing for 
them that he had. He had paid with 
his life in his attempt upon the 
treasure of the lost temple. 


“Look,” cried Somers suddenly. 
“He must have come in that way.” 

His flashlight traveled across the 
room to a point directly opposite, 
revealing another entrance identical 
with the one they had just come 
through. Larry shuddered as he 
heard the cobra’s hiss again sound 
through the room. He could feel 
Betty shudder as her hand rested on 
his arm. 

“Come on,” said Somers. “Let’s 
get out of here. I’m beginning to 
understand part of this mystery any- 
way.” 


45 silence they retraced their steps 
and Larry felt somehow relieved 
when once again they came out into 
daylight. He felt that he had never 
appreciated the tropical sun so much 
as when he quitted that dark, dank 
hole of the cobras and the treasure. 

Somers filled and lighted his pipe 
thoughtfully. 

“Evidently,” he said. “The man 
who captured you and Betty arrived 
here before the Rajah. While wait- 
ing he had a shot at the loot him- 
self. Well, you see what happened.” 

“Wait,” said Larry. “You told me 
that when my father died he said 
something about the sixth door. 
Well, there were exactly six doors 
down. there.” 

Somers nodded. “I’m coming to 
that. It seems logical to believe that 
your father had discovered some- 
thing which informed him which 
door hid the treasure. From what 
we have just seen it also seems 
logical to suppose that the remaining 
doors have been put there as a 
blind.” 

“In other words,” said Betty, “you 
mean that while one door leads to 
the treasure, the others lead to 
death?” 

“Exactly,” said Somers. “There 
were cobras behind the door that 
the poor devil down there opened. 
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They had been placed there deliber- 
ately, Whoever did it, years and 
years ago, left food for them, and 
so arranged it that it would be an 
ideal breeding ground for them, so 
that he could safely figure that they 
would stay there through the ages.” 

“And,” put in Larry, “you believe 
that some form of death exists be- 
hind four of those remaining closed 
doors?” 

Somers nodded. 

“All save one,” he said. “And 
the man who knows which wins a 
a fortune.” 

“But my father said the sixth 
door.” 

“True,” said Somers. “But he died 
before he had time to elaborate. 
There are two entrances. Undoubt- 
edly the right door is the sixth from 
one of them. But which one?” 

Singhi, standing off to one side 
was staring over the vast plain with 
unblinking eyes. Suddenly he gave 
a shout of alarm. 

“The Rajah! He comes!” 

“Quick,” exclaimed Somers. “We 
must hide. Round to the back of the 
temple. It’s risky but we can’t stand 
here and meet the Rajah now.” 


HEY turned and carefully picked 
their way over the sharp stones, 
huddling close to the temple walls 
in order to escape observation. Then, 
Somers seized Larry’s arm excitedly. 
“My God,” he ejaculated. “Look.” 
Larry turned his head in the op- 
posite direction of the approaching 
Rajah and stared in amazement. 

“Am I mad,” said Somers. “Has 
this thing turned my head? What 
do you see, Larry?” 

Larry blinked and looked again. 
There, about a half a mile away, 
coming toward the temple from the 
rear was a large party of natives. 
Eight of them in the front of the 
procession bore a multi-colored lite 
ter, and seated \ thereon, clearly 


distinct in that high visibility, sat 
the proud and haughty figure of 
the Rajah of Marapuana.” 

Larry, his brain reeling, turned 
his head and stared in the other 
direction. A facsimile of the thing 
he had just seen met his blinking 
gaze. From the front, another native 
carried seat approached and in it 
sat a second figure dressed in the 
royal robes of Marapuana! 

“Hither we’re mad,” said Larry in 
a low voice, “or there are two of 
them.” 

“Tf there are,” said Somers swift- 
ly, “we’ve got to decide which is 
genuine at once. Evidently, genuine 
or not, the one that captured you 
yesterday is the best bet. But how 
shall we choose?” 

“Look!” said Betty excitedly. 
“With the one on the left is a 
white man. He must be the man who 
impersonated Larry. I vote we take 
our chances with the other.” 

“Right,” yelled Larry. “That’s a 
great idea. Come on, quickly.” 


HEY turned and ran toward the 
group approaching from the 
south. And a few minutes later they 
were bowing before the Indian who 
had treated Larry with such kind- 


‘ness a few days before. 


The Rajah glanced at them, then 
looked across the plain to the ap- 
proaching caravan. He nodded his 


head. : 
“You have chosen wisely,” he said 
grimly. “Wisely indeed. I am 


pleased to set these eyes upon you 
once more, Sahib Somers.” 

Betty shot a triumphant look at 
Larry. Her hunch had worked. 
Apparently, they were now with a 
friend. 

“Yes,” the Rajah went on. “Over 
there you see my brother who has 
proved treacherous to his ewn blood. 
Death and duplicity follow in his 
wake.” 
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He signalled to his servants. 

“We will await his arrival here, 
and in the meantime, Sahib Somers, 
there is much to explain. The im- 
poster who approaches is my 
brother. He has betrayed me. Before 
he was so foully murdered, Sahib 
Weston told me all the detail. On 
that night after he had left me, my 
twin brother who rules a realm far 
to the south, visited me. Suspecting 
nothing, I told him of the lost 
temple.” 

“Tt was then that he betrayed me. 
He filled my drink with a vicious 
drug which was calculated to drive 
me mad, then he turned my daughter 
and myself out of the palace. The 
drug had taken my senses from me 
and I knew not what I was doing. 
His guards prevented me from re- 
turning to the palace. 

“However, my constitution was 
stronger than he had counted on. 
I conquered the drug within two 
days, then when my senses returned 
to me I set out for the temple with 
a faithful number of retainers that 
I gathered together in Rangoon.” 

“What about the scimitar?” asked 
Larry. 


HAT,” said the Rajah gravely, 

“is the symbol of the ruler of 
Marapuana. It is reputed to have 
once been the property of Brahma 
himself. That was the one thing that 
my brother failed to find. I had it 
too well hidden. My daughter 
brought it to me for she knew that 
i valued it more than life itself. 
Then, that night it was snatched 
from your hands by the Mullah who 
was in the pay of my brother.” 

“The man who followed me from 
America?” said Larry. 

The Rajah nodded. “I had heard 
he was in America. My brother must 
have cabled shortly after you re- 
ceived the cable from Sahib Somers.” 

Somers then interrupted and told 


his part of the story and,-as the 
trio pieced their information  to- 
gether things became amazingly 
clear. 

The twin brother of the Rajah, 
hearing of the lost temple, had cun- 
ningly laid plans to seize it for 
himself it it should be discovered. 
To this end he had visited the 
palace at Marapuana and had been 
fortunate enough to arrive the same 
night that Weston had returned with 
the news of his good luck. 

He had drugged the real Rajah 
with a sinister Oriental poison and 
cast him out, believing that the in- 
sanity which the drug induced 
would be permanent. Then he had 
set out for the temple, with a rene- 
gade Englishman impersonating 
Larry, to fool Somers. He had in- 
tended to be off, taking Somers with 
him, before Larry could arrive. But 
there his plans had gone awry. 

He made a rendezvous with the 
Mullah at the temple after sending 
him a messenger with a copy of the 
map, and while he did not know for 
certain, he hoped that the Mullah 
had been able to find the scimitar 
which he had been unable to dis- 
cover for himself. In the meantime 
he had prepared a counterfeit of the 
real sword with which to impress 
the natives that he was the real 
Rajah. : 


CHAPTER X 
The Doors of Death 


OMERS shuddered as he real- 

ized if the plan of the mis- 

creant Rajah had worked he 
undoubtedly would have met the 
same fate as Hugh Weston. 

By this time the approaching 
cortege had come up. It was a 
strange sight. Two men dressed in 
the robes of the Marapuana royal 
family approached each other across 
the rocky plain. Each stared haught- 
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ily at each other, until they came 
within earshot. 

The Rajah spoke in a tone preg- 
nant with contemptuous scorn. 

“Well, my brother,” he said. “It 
is enough. Much blood has stained 
your hands. For the sake of the 
blood tie, I forgive you. Return at 
once to your own realm.” 

“Nay,” said the other. “I shall 
not, but I warn you to do the thing 
you suggest.” He turned to one of 
his men. “Go, bring the men of the 
Mullah.” 

The man disappeared around the 
temple toward the place where the 
men who had been commanded by 
the dead man in the subterranean 
chamber were camped. 

As the two Rajahs talked Larry 
studied their faces. The similarity 
between the two men was remark- 
able. One, perhaps, was a trifle thin- 
ner in the face; while the other 
had a cruel turn to his lips, but to 
a casual observer they were as alike 
as two peas. 

Less than five minutes later a 
hundred men appeared around the 
corner of the temple. The impostor 
Rajah smiled ominously at the other. 

“Here are men, my brother,” he 
said in soft tones which were belied 
by the threat in his eyes, “here are 
men who will uphold their rightful 
ruler.” 


ARRY watched the crowd of 

natives as they wonderingly cast 
their eyes from one prince to the 
other, undecided as to whom was 
the lawful ruler. 

“Yes,” continued the man with the 
cruel mouth, “they shall’ recognize 
their rightful ruler, by the scimitar 
of the great Brahma himself. See, 
slaves!” 

With a graceful gesture he drew 
back his coat and took frora his belt 
a gleaming, jeweled = scabbard. 
Larry’s heart thumped as he realized 


it was an exact replica of the weap- 
en he carried beneath his own coat. 

At the sight of this flaming sym- 
bol the natives bowed low for a 
moment in utter obeisance. Then, 
raising their heads they stared at 
the real Rajah and a threatening 
murmur swept their ranks. 

But the Indian remained unper- 
turbed. With a swift gesture he 
reached forth and snatched the 
glittering weapon, which seemed to 
have such a powerful effect on the 
natives, from the grasp of his 
brother, 

“Look, you!” he cried in a terrible 
voice. “Is this the sword of the 
great prophet?” 


E swung it high over his head 

and brought it with a terrible 
crash down upon a sharp pointed 
rock. Then he turned the scabbard 
toward them. 

“Look,” he cried again in the same 
awful voice. “Does the scimitar of 
the prophet contain jewéls which 
crumble when they are struck with 
granite? Do diamonds turn to dust?” 


He turned the scimitar over in his 
hand revealing the crumbling jewels 
which had been crushed to paste 
upon the stone. 

“Are these the jewels of the pro- 
phet that they turn to dust when 
put to the test? Is this blade, that 
rusts and snaps, worthy of the 
prophet?” 

He whipped the blade from its 
sheath and with a downward blow 
snapped it across his knee. 

“You see,” he cried. “The blade 
breaks. Does such a poor thing rule 
men? It is an imitation, a blasphemy. 
Truly, the real sword of which this 
is such a weak counterfeit, is a 
great thing—a sword of the Gods, 
but this—this is a sword of Satan!” 

The false Rajah sat there with 
fear in his eyes as he watched this 
drama, and the white man who had 
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said he was Larry Weston reflected 
his fear in his blanched face. 

The natives had been impressed. 
They stood there silent and unde- 
cided. Finally, one of them spoke. 

“But your Highness,” he began 
deferentially. “All we seek is the 
truth. All we desire to know is 
which is our rightful prince. You 
have proved that this thing which 
you have shattered is no scimitar of 
the Gods, but where is the weapon 
of the prophet?” 

ARRY glanced inquiringly at 

Somers, and the latter trans- 
lated the native’s words. A hesitant 
reply came to the Rajah’s lips, then, 
in a single flashing second, Larry 
stood before the wondering mob. 

He ripped open his knapsack, and 
withdrew the sparkling gem inlaid 
scimitar. He brandished it above his 
head. Somers taking in the situation 
at a glance, came up to Larry’s side 
and addressed the mob in rapid 
Hindustani. 

“Bere,” he shouted making himself 
heard above the murmur of amaze- 
ment which swept over the natives. 
“Here is the rightful sword of the 
Gods. It is restored by the Sahib to 
its rightful owner!” 

As the words left his lips, Larry 
turned to the Rajah, and bowing low 
tendered the sword to him. The 
Prince genuflected and taking the 
jeweled weapon, held it high and 
proudly above his head. The mob 
sank to their knees, and touched the 
rocky floor with their foreheads. 

And when they rose, glances filled 
with hate and evil threats were cast 
at the man who had pretended to be 
their rightful Prince. An angry mut- 
tering passed over them like an 
ominous wind. 

But the Rajah raised his hand, 
and the revengeful moment passed. 


“No,” he said. “Do not touch him. 


I have better work for him. Bring 
my brother, and the white man who 
accompanied him to the temple 
chamber.” 


As they walked toward the temple, 
the Rajah smiled a trifle ruefully. 

“Tt must be done,” he muttered to 
himself. “It is but justice.” 

The procession descended the flag- 
stone steps that led to the undere 
ground maze. At the Rajah’s orders, 
his brother and the renegade Eng- 
lishman were carried thither by his 
men, 


As they stood on the ledge that 
surrounded the chamber, Somers’ 
flashlight picked out the twin hiss- 
ing figures of the cobras that circled 
horribly around the prostrate figure 
on the floor. The Rajah regarded 
them coolly. 

“Can you pick them off with a 
revolver?” he asked. 

Larry nodded. 

“I can try.” 

He took his thirty-eight from his 
pocket and squinting carefully down 
the barrel, pressed the trigger. The 
serpent reared up, hissing fright- 
fully, then fell prone across the 
body of its last victim, its head 
severed from its writhing body. 

Again Larry raised his weapon, 
and again the echoing reverberations 
of a report rang through the stone 
chamber. The second cobra joined 
its still squirming mate in its death 
throes. 


HE Rajah turned calmly to the 

man who had betrayed him. 

“You shall have your chance,” he 
said. “Which was more than you 
gave me. Five of those doors are 
unopened. One of them holds the 
lost treasure of the ages, four of 
them contain death. You shall 
choose.” 

The Rajah’s brother had by this 
time recovered the composure which 
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had left him a few moments ago 
when he had watched a dramatic 
fate snatch victory from his grasp 
and sent his deep laid plans to 
Limbo. 

Proudly he shook himself free of 
the restraining hands of his captors. 

“J am not afraid to die,” he said 
haughtily. “I expected death. I ac- 
cept the chance. 

With a majestic bearing that 
Larry was forced to admire even 
while condemning the duplicity of 
the man, the false Rajah stepped 
down into the damp chamber and 
strode boldly across the room. For 
a single moment he stood hesitant 
before the closed portals as if he 
were considering upon which one he 
would gamble. 

Then swiftly he chose. He put 
his heavily jeweled hand upon the 
door which stood closest to the op- 
posite entrance from which Larry 
had first entered. 

For a moment he fumbled with 
the lock. It creaked and groaned, 
thick with the rust of the ages. He 
jerked it violently. The teak wood 
quivered but still it did not open. 
He turned and smiled ironically 
over his shoulder. 


ARRY felt Betty shiver beside 
him. The suspense in the dimly 
lighted chamber was terrific. 

Then at last, the door gave way. 
Slowly it swung back on its hinges. 
Larry saw the Rajah’s twin brother 
leap back swiftly. But swift as he 
was, it was not fast enough. Some- 
thing glittered through the room. 
Something sprang like a steel snake 
from the interior of the closet which 
the door had opened upon. 

Something plunged deep into the 
Hindu’s breast. Blood dripped on 
the floor. Betty breathed heavily. 

“What was it?” she gasped. 

“A poisoned sword,” answered her 
father. “Diabolically contrived so 


that whoever opened the door would 
receive it either in the heart or the 
throat, depending upon his size.” 

“My God!” said Larry. “They cer- 
tainly protected the treasure. He 
was tall enough to receive it in the 
heart, but it is so placed that a 
shorter man would have got it in 
the jugular.” 

The Rajah alone of them al 
seemed to be absolutely unmoved by 
the death of his brother. He turned 
with a relentless look in his eyes to 
the renegade Englishman who had 
impersonated Larry. 

“No, you,” he said. 

The man cowered back against the 
wall. 

“No,” he whined. 
no.” 

“Take your chance,” said the Rajah. 
“If not you will be killed in cold 
blood. We offer you a chance.” 

Desperately the man turned im- 
ploring eyes upon Larry. 

“You’re not going to let this na- 
tive kill a white man, are you? You 
wouldn’t let him do it—” 

Remembering how gallantly the 
Hindu had met his doom, Larry felt 
ashamed that a member of his own 
race should show such cowardice. 

“The Rajah must be obeyed,” he 
said coldly. “Make your choice.” 


Trembling in every limb the white 
man rose to his feet and approached 
the edge of the ledge above the 
chamber. There he hesitated and 
cast one last imploring gaze back 
at his captors, but the look that he 
saw in their eyes gave him little 
encouragement. 

Then, as men will do when on the 
brink of inevitable death, he found 
a sort of desperate courage. With 
an obvious physical effort he pulled 
himself together. 

His muscles were tense and stiff 
as he took the step down into the 
chamber. His eyes searched wildly 
around the room, carefully scanning 


“For God’s sake 
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all the doors as if some tell-tale out- 
side clue would tell him which con- 
tained death and which the jewels 
of the lost temple. 


INALLY he selected one. He 

walked shakily toward the sixth 
door from the far entrance. Larry 
nudged Somers. 

“That’s the sixth door from the 
far side,” he said. “If it’s not right, 
Pll take a chance. I'll take the 
sixth from this side.” 

Somers nodded but said nothing. 
All the spectators’ eyes were riveted 
to the nervous figure in the circular 
chamber below them. 

He placed his hand on the lock 
and turned the knob. He pulled 
with all his fast waning strength at 
the portal. Like the former door, 
it did not move at first. Then as 
he gave a sudden convulsive jerk, 
the door flew open. 

Then his tense nerves gave way. 
He uttered a terrible shriek and 
fell prone on the stone flagging of 
the floor. Larry stood with his 
thirty-eight cocked ready to fire at 
whatever might emerge fromthe 
small room that the door had kept 
sealed for so long. — 

They all waited for a full minute 
in a nervous tension, wondering 
what sinister and mysterious thing 
had slain the Englishman. Noth- 
ing happened. Nothing was seen. 
There was no sign of life in the 
lower part of the chamber. 

“T’ll take a look,” said Larry, and 
before anyone could stop him he had 
vaulted lightly to the damp floor 
below. Cautiously he approached the 
prostrate form across the room. His 
eyes were glued to the open door. 

Seeing nothing, he bent over the 


inert figure of the white man. After 
a cursory examination he sighed 
with relief and straightened up. 
“Tt’s all right,’ he said. “There’s 
nothing here. He probably went out 
of heart failure, he was so scared. 
There’s not a mark on him,” 


In a moment he was joined by 
Somers, and together they entered 
the vault. Excitedly they pawed 
over the rotted silk fabrics which 
was piled up before them and sud- 
deniy Somers gave a shout which 
echoed throughout the chamber. 

“ve found it! Here it is!” 

He jerked away a handful of the 
disintegrated material and played his 
flashlight on the most brilliant thing 
that Larry Weston had even seen. 

A king’s ransom in gems sparkled 
and glittered, sending its magical rays 
through the sinister chamber, sending 
its blinding light to every dim corner 
of the room. 


Two natives assisted the Rajah 
into the sunken room, and a moment 
later he took command, efficiently 
giving orders to his men who slowly 
removed the treasure. 

“Well,” said Somers, his arm flung 
in friendly fashion about Larry’s 
shoulder, “we’ve done it, and—” 
Here his eyes caught the prone fig- 
ure of the Rajah’s brother which lay 
upon the floor at their feet. “I guess 
you’ve avenged your father’s death, 
son.” 

Larry nodded, his eyes moist with 
tears as he thought of his father’s 
murder. But the sorrow that as< 
sailed him did not last long. It 
vanished at the same time that he 
took Betty in his arms and led her 
from the sinister temple into the 
light of the clean fresh sun. 


Watch for More Stories by Jack D’Arcy 


A Pulse-Stirring Jungle Story of the Little Men of 
Madagascar and A Horrifying Plant That 
Feeds on Human Flesh 


By JACK De WITT 


Author of “Grey Gold,” ete. 


ERGEANT GIBSON!” 
The man in the moored 
canoe was stealthily raising a 
rifle to his shoulder when the call 
came from the deep jungle green 
which bordered the river like a wall. 
In mid-stream of the sluggish river 
there was an audible “plop,” and two 
objects which would have appeared 
to the uninitiated like gnarled knobs 
on a log, disappeared in a swirl of 
reddish-brown water. 
Sergeant Gregory Gibson cursed 
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the man who was still hidden in the 
foliage on the bank. 

In French he shouted, “You fool! 
Lamar, I was just about to pop old 
gray eye himself.” 

Out from the jungle green, run- 
ning on a tiny pathway which ended 
at the beached prow of the dugout 
canoe, there burst a man whose 
flushed face and panting breath told 
Gibson instantly that something 
more important was afoot than pot- 
shooting crocodiles from a canoe at 
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the river bank. Even though the 
particular crocodile had been sin- 
gled out days before by a light- 
colored eye socket as a man eater 
which had dragged a Malagasy black 
to his doom. 

“Gray eye can wait,” panted the 
newcomer. “The professor’s been— 
been caught by th’—th’—the little 
men.” 


ERGEANT GREG GIBSON of 

the French Foreign Legion was 
out of the canoe in a bound and 
standing beside the other on the 
bank. 

“How do you know?” he demand- 
-ed. 

And even as he asked the ques- 
tion there shot into his mind plans 
for pushing at once into the hilly 
Madagascar wilds, back from the 
river. 

Jacques Lamar caught his breath 
with a gulp and promptly shattered 
the first plan which the rapid- think- 
ing sergeant had evolved. 

“Andrian got back,” he said quick- 
ly. “He bawled out to me that the 
little men had got the professor. 
Then the rest of our party quietly 
melted into the bush.” 

“Deserted!” gasped the sergeant. 

“Oui, mon American.” The French- 
man was still excited but managed 
to turn on his famous smile. “De- 
serted, of a truth; but they are not 
soldiers. Only Andrian is the sol- 
dier.” 

The sergeant was striding along 
the pathway from the river before 
his companion finished speaking. At 
a clearing in which a group of palm 
thatched huts stood on their poles 
like strange jungle creatures on 
stilts, Gibson shouted the one word, 
“Andy!” 

A jet black Malagasy stuck his 
head out of the tiny doorway of 
the nearest stilted hut and looked, 
very sadly, down at the sergeant. 


“The white doctor who looks at 
the plants—” began the black. 


“T know,” interrupted the Ameri- 
can, speaking in Malagasy. “Are you 
leaving with the rest of these louse- 
ridden sons of the forest dog, or 
are you going to show us where the 
professor was caught?” 

With the lithe grace peculiar to 
the bushman, Andrian slipped down 
the pole ladder and stood with 
straightened back and uplifted chin 
before the sergeant. 

“J, Andrianjafinsimitovianitra, die 
rect descendant of Queen Ranavalo- 
na the first, never desert a friend,” 
said the black firmly. “The forest 
dogs who fled and who fear the lit- 
tle men and the devil tree are not 
of the great French army.” 

Sergeant Gibson sighed with re- 
lief when he heard the colonial sol- 
dier pronounce his name in full and 
make reference to his royal lineage. 


NDY on his dignity was a man 

to be relied upon to go any- 
where and to do anything that his 
sergeant commanded. 

“It’s up to us, then,” Gibson told 
his companions. “Those poor su- 
perstitious blacks with their belief in 
devil trees and ghosts can’t be 
blamed for deserting us when they 
heard the news—” 

“The Devil Tree is more than a 
belief, Sergeant,” interrupted the de- 
scendant of Madagascar royalty. 

“So ve heard,” replied Gibson, 
“But seeing’s believin’. I'll see one 
and then tell about it. Can we leave 
at once, Andy? How far were you 
out when the professor got caught?” 

“Two days, white sergeant,” re- 
plied the Malagasy respectfully, 
“The professor go along ahead with 
the five boys. I come behind carry- 
ing the little case with the leaves 
and plants. Suddenly the woods 
are alive with little men.” 
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TS Malagasy paused and a far- 
away look came into his eyes. 
Gibson noticed that the man shud- 
dered and the sergeant felt a greater 
respect for this black who was try- 
ing so hard to stifle the superstitious 
fears that had sent a dozen stalwart 
blacks scurrying into the bush at 
the words, “little men.” 

“The air swarms with little men,” 
Andrian continued. “I drop behind 
the bushes. I see the five men kill- 
ed with arrows and spears. I see 
the white doctor who looks at the 
plants, buried under many of the 
little men. I see that they do not 
harm him. I come away.” 

“You had warned him, Andy?” 
asked the American. 

Andrian looked hurt. “It was my 
duty, Sergeant,” he replied. “The 
day before, I tell the white doctor 
that we must be near the land of 
the little men and that it was dan- 
gerous.” 

“And what did he say?” persisted 
Gibson. 

“He say keep my fears qtiiet from 
others, but we must go on. He 
must see the tree.” 

“What tree?” 

“Devil tree,” Andrian replied in a 
tone of deadly finality. 

“Then he believed it, too?” 

Gibson turned to the Frenchman 
who had been busy with rifle and 
cartridge belts, running around in 
bubbling haste, gathering what would 
be needed for the journey. 

“Hear what he said, Jacques?” 
asked the sergeant. “Says the pro- 
fessor deliberately steered him into 
the little men’s country and got 
himself caught and five men killed.” 

“And that,” replied Jacques La- 
mar quietly, “comes of wet nursing 
a sacre madman in the jungles while 
he goes madder looking for some 
damned plants that no one on earth 
is interested in.” 


“True,” agreed the American. 
“But that don’t get us anywhere. We 
gotta keep on wet nursing the old 
man or go back to Antanarivo and 
make some trumped-up report about 
what we think the pigmy blacks did 
to him,” 

“Antanarivo,” breathed Andrian, 
who had followed the conversation 
but understood only the one word. 

Sergeant Gibson turned to the 
Malagasy. 

“Tf you want to stay here, Andy, 
I know how you feel,” he said. “The 
others will be back to the camp as 
soon as they know that they’re not 
going to be taken into the hills. 
Antanariva looks good to you. No 
sense in committing suicide if you 
don’t have to. You’ve met the lit. 
tle men once. Wait here for a 
month and if Lamar and I don’t 
come back, go down the river and 
make the report. Is it a go?” 


“Andrianjafinsimit—” began the 
black. 
“Andy goes along,’ interrupted 


Gibson, “I know. Then we start at 
daylight. Three against ten thousand 
for all we know, and all because 
a professor of botany got himself 
in a jam by blind-fool wandering 
into dangerous country.” 

“To pick a few flowers,” added 
Lamar, also speaking in Malagasy. 

“To see the Devil Tree,” breath- 
ed Andrian and looked hurt when 
the American emitted a disgusted 
snort and climbed rapidly up the 
pole ladder into the hut which he 
shared with his fellow Legionnaire. 


II 


ERGEANT GIBSON had not 
taken three strides from the 
temporary camp 
Andrian was at his side. 
“You go not alone,” said Andrian. 
“Your ‘ody’ no good against the 
snakes.” 


site before 
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Gibson knew that Andrian was 
thinking not of the “ody,” the little 


carven god that would ward off 
snakes, but of the little men and 
the Devil Tree. But he made no 


comment. 

Thirty minutes after the depart- 
ure of his friends, Jacques Lamar 
stirred from beside the hardwood 
trunk which had supported his back 
so comfortably, and was about to 
replenish the cooking fire when he 
heard a stir in the underbrush near 
the camp. 

The forest that the trio had push- 
ed through for the last two days was 
by no means as dense as the liana 
hung jungles of the river sides, but 
the underbrush was heavy beyond 
the small camp clearing and Lamar 
peered into the thickets for sign of 
beast or bird that had stirred the 
leaves. 

He saw nothing and was bending 
over the fire again when he heard 
the pad of bare feet and the rustl- 
ing of bodies through the brush. 

Lamar straightened and looked 
into the tiny, evil eyes of a naked 
black who stood barely five feet 
high. The savage menaced the sol- 
dier with an assegai whose crude 
iron tip was within a foot of 
Lamar’s chest. 


EHIND the little man _ there 

sprang from the underbrush a 
score of similar beings. All stared at 
the white man with tiny sunken 
eyes that glinted in the half light 
of the jungle clearing like small 
lights set in charcoal. 

Jacques Lamar was no coward. 
He saw the fabled little men of the 
Madagascar wilds suddenly become 
a reality. He thought of the dreaded 
Devil Tree which the same fables 
provided for the little men to wor- 
ship, and he made a headlong dive 
for the bivouac and his rifle. 

Under ordinary circumstances the 


dive would have been one of suicide. 
But the Kodos of Madagascar evi- 
dently were not in a killing mood 
that day. 

Lamar was hurled to the ground 
by what seemed to him to be a 
thousand arms, all steel strong and 
tough as jungle lianas, which en- 
twined themselves about his legs, 
caught at his arms, gripped his 
clothing and even fastened their 
talon-like appendages into his hair. 

As the Kodos struggled with him 
they emitted strange animal-like 
grunts which seemed to Lamar to be 
their sole methcd of communicat- 
ing with each other. 

In less than two minutes after his 
first mad dash for a weapon, Lamar 
was trussed knees to chin with vine 
ropes and was carried by a full half 
dozen of the Kodos to a short dis- 
tance from the camp where he was 
hidden in a clump of bushes with 
two restless pigmies menacing him 
with their spears. 

The Frenchman heard his captors 
rustling about the camp, then silent- 
ly they returned to the underbrush 
around him and he saw them drop- 
ping one by one out of sight. 


T a sign from one who seemed 

to. be their leader and whose 
face was smeared with clay to a 
ghastly yellow, one of the Kodo 
guards stuffed a twisted rope of 
dried grass into Lamar’s mouth ef- 
fectively gagging him. 

Sergeant Gibson and Andrian 
waiked blindly into the ambush. At 
least the American walked blindly. 
Andrian had stooped to examine a 
bush where a bruised leaf had 
caught his eye, when the rush came. 

The Malagasy was carrying the 
shot gun. Gibson had in his hands 
two brace of grouse-like birds which 
he had intended for the camp break- 
fast. 

Suddenly the underbrush about the 
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hunters became alive with tiny 
naked forms which bristled with 
blow guns, arrows and_assegais. 
Gibson dropped his game and lashed 
out with his fists at the same time 
that he heard the double explosion 
of the shotgun behind him. 

The shots were followed by 
screams of pain and grunts of sur- 
prise from the group of Kodos 
which had singled Andrian out for 
attack. As the naked forms wavered 
or fell, Andrian dashed for the gap 
thus made, but a dozen spears were 
huried through his body and as 
many blow darts, each one murder- 
ously poisoned, found billets in his 
vitals. 

Gibson saw the valiant Malagasy 
fall and redoubled his efforts to 
fight his way from the swarm of 
ant-like human beings which milled 
about and threatened to engulf him. 

His bare fists struck resounding 
blows on naked, immature chests. 
Bones cracked as his knuckles struck 
against the jaws of his adversaries. 
But no assegai was plunged into his 
waiting chest. No poisoned dart or 
arrow pierced his straining abdomen. 

Still fighting, but buried in a pile 
of naked, stinking bodies, with 
sweating, rubber-like thighs pressed 
against his face, Gibson was over- 
powered and trussed as had been the 
Frenchman a scant hour before. 


HEN, still ringing him with their 

spears, the little men of Madagas- 
car allowed him to breathe again and 
a few moments later warily arranged 
his bonds so that he could stand 
erect, although still hobbled and 
with his hands lashed tight behind 
him. 

Lamar was brought to his side, 
similarly bound, and the American 
greeted the Frenchman with a rue- 
ful smile. 

Lamar, however, grinned back in 
his habitual care-free fashion. “They 


swarm like bees,’ he commented. 

“And sting like wasps,” replied 
Gibson, nodding his head towards 
the pitiful body of the Malagasy 
prince which lay half hidden in the 
underbrush. 


III 


HAT night the Kodos kept 

their prisoners under careful 

guard and by the time the 
first rays of dawn pierced the matted 
forest roof, the white men were 
shown by grunts and signs that they 
were to march, tied neck to neck 
with a tough vine halter. 

The Kodos left the wooded hill- 
side and plunged into a _ grassy 
valley where a stream wound its way 
from other hills at the valley’s head. 
Skirting the fringe of tangled bush 
at the stream side, the pigmies 
forced their prisoners along until 
the creek-side jungle thinned out, 
whereupon they turned abruptly to 
the left and followed the stream 
more closely. 

That night they camped near the 
stream and the Legionnaires were 
given food and water. 

It was at noon the next day before 
another halt was called. The creek 
had provided a natural highway for 
the blacks to follow, but the bush 
had grown more dense in the last 
few hours. Suddenly the party 
plunged from a wall of pale green 
ferns into a barren stretch of river 
bank probably three hundred yards 
in length. 

Here they halted and the Kodos 
seemed strangely agitated. They 
made signs to each other and grunt- 
ed in their primitive language in a 
manner that suggested to the Ameri- 
can and his fellow prisoner that they 
were praying to their gods. 

It was Lamar who first sensed 
the reason for their agitation. Not 
a hundred yards from him he saw a 
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peculiar plant probably ten feet 
high, growing a dozen paces back 
from the creek in the center of the 
barren strip of ground. 

The trunk of the tree resembled 
in shape the fruit of a pineapple, 
but smooth. From the peak of the 
cone, ten feet from the ground, giant 
' leaves drooped downwards until they 
touched the earth. From the cone 
top, waving eerily upwards although 
there was no breeze, were four pis- 
tils probably six feet long. Below 
these pistils hairy green tendrils 
grew out horizontally from the 
trunk top, and these too waved and 
writhed like things alive. 

Farther along the creek bank, 
probably two hundred yards from its 
sister tree, grew another of the 
Sinister plants. 

“Le Diable,’ murmured Lamar. 


Gibson, who had been following’ 


with his eyes a tiny pathway which 
skirted the barren creek-side strip 
and disappeared in the dark wall of 
the jungle, started suddenly and fol- 
lowed the Frenchman’s stare. 

“The Devil Tree, by God!” he 
said. 

In spite of himself Gibson felt his 
knees shake and his throat become 
dry. There before him was another 
reality which he had believed, dur- 
ing the five years of his service for 
the French in Madagascar, to be a 
fable. 


E had heard horrible tales told 

by natives of the cruelty of the 
inland Kedos and their frightful 
rites at the Devil Trees. But he had 
summed up the stories as so much 
folk lore, handed down no doubt 
from the day thousands of years be- 
fore when the greatest of all earthly 
cataclysms tore Madagascar from the 
African mainland and formed the 
Mozambique channel, the deepest 
gash in the earth. 


A grunt at his side caused the- 


American to start walking again. 
The two prisoners «vere led along 
the trail which turned abruptly into 
the forest and penetrated like a 
cavern into a narrow strip of jun- 
gle where lianas ind hardwoods, 
tree-ferns and ground scrub had been 
hacked away. 

Beyond the jungle strip the path 
wound upwards until at last on the 
bare side of a hill, in a clearing 
that was fringed with upland palms, 
they came upon the village of the 
Kodos. 

Small men and smailer women 
poured from caves in the limestone 
hillside like scrawny rats startled 
from their burrows. 

They crowded around the pris- 
oners and the American shuddered 
and recoiled from the touch of their 
stinking, filthy bodies. 

Lamar, however, greeted the grunt- 
ing, squealing horde with a smile 
that had been undimmed by the en- 
forced march and the hardship of 
the creekside trail. 

“Cute little bunch?” 
the Frenchman. 

“Cute, hell!” replied Gibson. “Cute. 
like the little vermin ridden, scaly 
rats. But look, Frenchy! Look com- 
ing down the hill!” 


commented 


AMAR followed his sergeant’s 

gaze to the hillside. There, 
threading his way along the tortuous 
pathways between the caves, walked 
a grey bearded, white man, towering 
above a group of curious pigmies 
who dogged his heels and walked 
almost backwards in front of him, 
their eyes fixed upon him as if 
hypnotized. 

“Professor Mernier!” gasped the 
American. 

“The man we came to save seems 
to have saved himself,” smiled 
Jacques Lamar. 

“Why did you come?” The pro- 
fessor’s first words merely added to 
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the shock of his appearance, seem- 
ingly at perfect ease among the 
Kodos. 

The American was first to speak. 
“We came to see if we could effect 
a rescue, mon Professor,’ he said. 
“It was our assigned duty when we 
left the regiment to escort you and 
bring you safely back.” 

Like most men of his age and 
activity, Professor Mernier plainly 
resented the implication that he 
needed to be taken care of. 

“You came to rescue me from a 
situation into which I purposely 
ventured,” he snapped. “And were 
yourselves made prisoners.” He 
paused a moment and looked at the 
throng of Kodos, “And as near as 
I can judge, have been chosen as 
sacrifices to the trees tomorrow, 
which happens to be the beginning 
of the tribe’s annual festival.” 

“Festival?” asked Lamar. 
mean they will eat us?” 

“No, but the tree undoubtedly 
will,” replied Professor Mernier. 
“I allowed these people to capture 
me, knowing that at this season 
they desire above all things a white 
captive or a captive of larger stat- 
ure than their own to sacrifice to 
their tree god. Once caught it was 
merely simple psychology and 
sleight of hand that convinced them 
that I am a greater god even than 
their tree. They suffer me to re- 
main. I have the opportunity that I 
have wasted a lifetime seeking in 
Africa and in Madagascar.” 

“To study the Devil Tree,” sug- 
gested the American. 

“Exactly, and I intend to complete 
the study.” The professor walked 
away without another word. 


“You 


HE prisoners were closeted to- 

gether in one of the limestone 
caves with six spear-armed guards 
and a hundred curious dwarfs block- 
ing the entrance. 


That night the white men were 
given a concoction which Lamar 
smilingly assured his companion con- 
sisted of the beaten bodies of ci- 
cadas and locusts boiled with fish 
from the river. 

Gibson believed him and ate noth- 
ing. But when the Kodo guards 
saw that he would not eat and 
sought again to lash his hands be- 
hind his back, Gibson strained his 
muscles and flexed his wrists against 
the tough vine rope. 

After an hour of struggling to 
slip the bonds from his wrists in 
the smelly darkness of the cave, 
Gibson finally gave it up. A word 
from Lamar assured him that the 
Frenchman had tried the same ruse 
—and failed. 


IV 


ODOS were swarming from 

the hillside caves and throng- 

ing the pathway through the 
jungle strip towards the river. 

Gibson and Lamar, ordered from 
their prison, looked in vain for 
Professor Mernier as they were led 
from the village clearing. 

Grunts of the Kodos had changed 
to a sort of murmuring chant. The 
little men looked at the prisoners 
with a new and maniacal light in 
their eyes. 

The annual festivities at the Devil 
Tree were about to begin. 

Still side by side, the prisoners 
were taken to within twenty yards 
of the first of the weird plants that 
they had seen when they first burst 
from the jungle the day before. 

“I wonder what they’ll do first?” 
murmured Gibson as he stood and 
glared with awed wonder at the 
mysterious shrub whose ever-waving 
pistils looked like pale and sinister 
snakes, reared on their tails and 
feeling into the misty morning air 
for prey. 
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“We'd ask the professor if we 
could see him,’ Lamar replied, and 
Gibson noticed that his habitual 
smile had faded. “He seems to know 
all about this stuff.” 

The prisoners had not long to 
wait to learn what the Kodos would 
do. The action of the next few min- 
utes moved as swiftly as a three 
ring circus at the last performance 
with a thunder storm approaching. 

The chanting of the Kodos grew 
louder. From behind the American 
and his companion, terrified, half- 
frenzied screams were heard. 

Gibson turned quickly. He saw a 
tiny Kodo woman, whose shriveled 
body and seamed face told him she 
was of great age, being driven for- 
ward by spearman. The woman 
turned no glances to the right and 
left as she screamed and moved 
hesitatingly forward, but her eyes 
were fixed on the dead green leaves 
of the awful tree whose maw she 
was destined to feed. 

Gibson and his companion watched 
with gasping breath. 


HE woman was forced to within 

ten feet of the Devil Tree and 
then with a sudden rush, as if her 
reticence to approach was suddenly 
cast aside and she was desirous of 
ending the gruesome rites as quick- 
ly as possible, she ran to the tree, 
clutched its trink and climbed rap- 
_ idly upwards. 

A pitiful, naked little figure, she 
stood on what appeared to the 
watchers to be the edge of a white, 
bowl-like growth at the trunk top. 

Above her the waving pistils be- 
came more agitated. At her feet the 
hairy tendrils rustled upwards. The 
giant leaves stirred from where they 
joined the trunk beneath the bowl, 
down to the heavy horn-like tip on 
the ground. 

“Tisk! isk!” “Drink! Drink!” 
yelled the multitude of Kodos. 


The white men could see the 
muscles of her thighs and back 
bunched as though she would leap 
to the ground. She suddenly stooped 
and the watchers saw her scoop 
something from the bowl-like growth 
at her feet and press her cupped 
hands to her mouth. 

She turned and faced the crowd. 
Utter terror was written in every 
feature of her strained little face. 
Her eyes bulged, a trickly, yellow 
substance oozed from the corners of 
her mouth and ran down her pitiful 
shrunken body. 

Swiftly the almost colorless pistils 
above her twisted downwards, writh- 
ing like live things, fastening her 
about the waist, pinning her strain- 
ing arms to her sides. From below 
there rose the hairy pale-green 
tendrils until they almost hid the 
doomed woman from the gaze of the 
watching white men and the now 
demoniacally yelling Kodos, on the 
ground. 

At last, with awful slowness, the 
giant leaves moved upwards. Gibson 
and Lamar saw that the concave 
under sides of the heavy leaves, the 
sides that were on top when the 
leaves were quiet and until the up- 
ward movement was completed, were 
fitted with hooked thorns. 


Slowly, relentlessly, the leaves 
closed about the already dead woman 
in her prison of tendrils and snake- 
like pistils. Slowly the leaves came 
together and shut out the last sight 


of the pitiful corpse. Then, re- 
morselessly, with the deadly cer- 
tainty of a thumb= screw, the 


leaves tightened and could be seen 
at their base jerking inch by inch, 
crushing within them the pulped 
mass that was the life food of the 
murder tree. 


ROM between the edges of the 
folding leaves there trickled 
down the trunk the same treacly, 
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yellowish fluid that the doomed 
woman had scooped from the bowl. 
Much of it was stained now and 
horrible to behold. 

But the Kodos dashed forward and 
with insane yells and squeals press- 
ed their faces against the trunk of 
the awful tree and licked and drank 
of the viscid flow. 

Then began the wildest orgy, the 
most bestial exhibition that the two 
soldiers had ever seen in the years 
of their service for the Legion in 
Morocco, the Sudan, Indo-China and 
Madagascar. 

Gibson looked wildly about him 
for a chance to escape, bound and 
hobbled as he was. But the drunken 
guards hemmed him closer with their 
spears and their ‘pig-like eyes 
glinted madly into his. 

Jacques Lamar was completely un- 
nerved at last. His grin had faded. 
His lips were tightened in a white 
straight line. 

“Pour le bon Dieu,’ he prayed. 
“Is there no way out?” 

“Try to hold yourself, Frenchy,” 
Gibson warned him. “These guards’d 
just as soon rip out our stomachs 
as not so they can get into that 
mess. If the professor shows up, 
there may be a chance—” 

“He’d sacrifice us to see how the 
tree works,” grimly muttered Lamar. 

“There’s only one more tree,” 
Gibson told him. “From what I’ve 
heard it takes them ten days to open 
up again. In ten days—” 

“One more tree means one of us,” 
cut in Lamar. 


ND the truth of the French- 
man’s observation was borne 
upon the prisoners within an hour, 
when the intoxicant seemed to wear 
from their guards and the dreadful 
orgy on the plain abated. 
The prisoners were ordered by 
signs and spear thrusts to move. 
They were herded and forced across 


the barren riverside strip towards 
the other tree. 

It was Lamar who was chosen for 
the second sacrifice. Immediately the 
Kodos made it known to the pris- 
oners that the Frenchman was ex- 
pected to approach the tree, Gibson 
intervened. 

Bound though he was, he hurled 
one of the Kodo guards aside with 
a thrust of his thigh. He stepped 
before Lamar and shouted quickly, 
“T have an idea—a plan. It may 
work. Let me take the chance.” 

The Frenchman objected and 
sought to advance, but the Kodos, 
seeing quickly what was afoot, ring- 
ed him with their spears and held 
him, impotent, bound and muttering 
his hate into every evil face around 
him. 

Sergeant Gregory Gibson of the 
French Foreign Legion had no plan. 
He had a great respect for the 

rench corporal who had been as- 
signed with him to guard. the pro- 
fessor whom he now considered to 
be as mad as the Kodos who swarm- 
ed about him. 

Then there was his reason for 
joining the Legion which he had 
almost divulged to his friend a few 
days—or was it months—before. A 
reason which only himself and a 
certain American banker could now 
ever know. By taking the French- 
man’s place in the Devil Tree, Gib- 
son knew he would be giving 
Jacques Lamar a respite of at least 
ten days, and in ten days anything 
may happen. 

He edged between the nearest two 
of the giant down-stretched leaves 
and stood at the trunk while a Kodo 
spearsman approached and cut the 
vines about his wrists from behind, 
Wildly, Gibson glared about him. 
On every side he looked into a 
crowd of demoniac faces. Every- 
where bristled the spears which 
awaited him if he left the tree. 
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The American placed his hands on 
the trunk and found it smooth to 
the touch and hard as iron. He 
looked at the nearest sleeping leaf 
and saw its rows of hooked thorns, 
then he began to climb. 

Once more a human sacrifice stood 
on the top of the Devil Tree’s trunk. 
Once more the Kodos set up their 
frenzied cry of “Drink! Drink!” 

And once more the intended sac- 
rifice trembled beneath the waving, 
pale white pistils and stooped to the 
cup. 

Once he glanced down at the up- 
turned faces of the maddened horde. 
He waved a shaking hand to Lamar 
who still struggled feebly in the 
grip of a dozen Kodos. 

Then he cupped his hand to re- 
_ceive the honey-like substance from 
the bowl. And found it empty. 

The waving pistils bent and sway- 
ed. The hairy, pale green mat-like 
maw which should now rise to en- 
compass him, remained restless but 
apparently unable to perform its me- 
chanical act of cannibalism. 


ROM the giant leaves, sloping 

to the ground from his feet, there 
came no movement. 

“Pretend to drink.” 

The command came in the high 
pitched tones of Professor Henri 
Mernier. 

Gibson plunged his hands into the 
great white bowl and brought them 
up, cupped. He stood erect, scream- 
ed wildly to the natives and pressed 
his cupped hands to his mouth, 

“Now stand there a minute and 
then descend.” 

Again the command. This time 
Gibson looked down and saw the 
bloodless face of the professor. 

But the Kodos had become silent 
as they watched their terrible tree. 
They fell back in awe as nothing 
happened, grunting to each other. 


Minutes passed. Gibson, actually 
holding one of the almost trans- 
parent pistils for support, watched 
until he was sure the Kodos. were 
sufficiently impressed, then prepared 
to descend, 


“What’s the answer?” 


f eee three words came tremulously 
from the American as he faced the 
professor on the ground. Lamar, 
unnerved, shaking from head to 
foot, stood and glared in open- 


mouthed wonder at the professor. 

“I doctored the tree while the 
other rite was in progress,” said the 
professor calmly. “It merely proves 
the vegetable physiology I worked 


‘out on the little flycatcher plants 


and the larger, rodent devouring 
types in Africa. Disturbance of the 
fluid in the cup causes the tree to 
act. I moved the fluid from the cup 
simply by pushing a spear into it 
from below. While the orgy was in 
progress at the other tree, this one. 
closed itself, found no prey within 
its leaves and, as I had hoped, re- 
opened again.” 

“And because the tree didn’t work 
on me J’m as much a god to the 
little men as you are,” suggested 
Gibson. 

“Not quite as much,” amended the 
professor, “But you will be free to 
depart and will be shown the way 
to within a day or two of your camp. 
At Antanarivo you will report to 
your command and will tell my good 
friend Captain Gautier that my work 
has just begun among the little men 
of Madagascar.” 

“And you?” 

“T shall remain with my friends 
The Kodes who know much «about 
the flora of their country that I 
must learn.” 


“Me,” remarked Lamar, “I’ve 
learned all I want to learn. Professor, 
you can have it all.” 
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A Chance Meeting in Paris Leads Jack Nelson 
into Exciting Intrigue and Adventure in 
Soviet Russia 


A Comblete Novelette 
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CHAPTER I 


ATURALLY, there was not 
the slightest suspicion in 
his mind, when he entered 
that little Russian restaurant in the 
Rue Tabor, that he would walk out 
of there again with his whole life 
altered in intensity and tone. One 
doesn’t foresee those things, any more 
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than Jack Nelson did on this drizzly 
Paris evening. 

A desire for a little Russian cheer 
led his aimless footsteps into the 
place, which was at first a blur of 
barbaric scarlet and gold, of earnest 
talk and laughter, of much cigarette 
smoke and the tinkle and throb of 
a balalaika orchestra. 

It was only when he was seated 
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and looked about him that the image 
of her impinged upon his conscious- 
ness, driving out evéry other sensa- 
tion. It was as though the sight of 
her struck some chord in his being 
that drowned out all other things 
so that her great dark eyes seemed 
to expand until they filled the entire 
room and he had the sensation of 
swimming towards a goal, which was 
her. 

Slim and dark she was, yet abund- 
antly curved and the glory of the 
line of her shoulder and chin and 
delicately carved lips and nostrils 
was enough to have set a poet 
singing. 

Never had he seen such beauty 
- and grace and fire. It was only when 
she came towards him and stood 
above him that he realized that she 
was the waitress at his table. There 
was constraint between them and 
awkwardness as he tried to select 
things from the menu and it was 
with a leap of his heart that he 
noted that she turned away from his 
table with a faint hesitancy. 

And then she flashed back at him 
a glance that made his heart miss a 
beat, a glance that held in it warmth 
and friendliness and something else 
that set his pulses to pounding. 


T was then, for the first time, that 

he saw the fat man sitting alone 
at a side table. This fellow beckoned 
to her with a large fleshy hand, 
gleaming with diamonds. She halted, 
bent her head to listen to what he 
was saying and then straightened up, 
shaking her head wearily and then 
passed on to the kitchen, disap- 
pearing from view behind the swing- 
ing doors. 

As Jack Nelson watched the stout 
man he saw the fellow beckon to the 
head waiter who came up deferenti- 
ally. There was a low-voiced con- 
versation for a moment at the end 
of which the head waiter in turn 


disappeared behind the folding doors 
of the kitchen. 


Co as to what this might 
portend, Jack watched. In another 
few minutes his eyes were rewarded 
by the sight of the girl. 

But this time she was attired for 
the street in a plain dark dress and 
close-fitting hat. Jack rose as she 
came towards him. She passed by 
the stout man with her head held 
high. 
As she went out of the door she 
looked back at Jack with something 
of regret and sorrow in her eyes. In 
a few seconds he had paid his ac- 
count and followed her. 

Calling to her as he saw that she 
was starting off on foot through the 
rain, she stopped and came back 
slowly, a strange look in her eyes. 

There was a constraint about her 
and a certain wariness as though she 
had long been skilled in fighting off 
the advances of roving men. 

But Jack’s offer of assistance was 
so frank and friendly that she wav- 
ered and before he was through talk- 
ing she had acceded to his request 
to dine with him at another restau- 
rant. 

They had scarcely seated them- 
selves at the table when Jack’s 
eyes rested on the doorway and his 
face grew stern. 

“There is your fat friend,’ he 
growled; “shall I go over and smack 
him?” The girl paled at sight of the 
intruder and then shook her head 
vigorously. 

“No, no,” she said, “he is not too 
bad. He is not what you think. It 
is ‘only that he wishes me to enter 
into a business deal with him which 
I do not want. But he is terribly 
annoying—tonight is the fourth time 
he has had me discharged from my 
position.” 

Jack, listening to her and hearing 
the tones of her voice was certain 
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now that he had no ordinary Russian 
emigre to deal with. They talked 
together, those two, and Jack found 
her mind marvelously stimulating as 
they swung from art to literature 
and from literature to philosophy 
and back again while the fat man 
stared at them. 


OO soon the evening ended and 

she insisted on departing alone, 
promising, however, to meet him at 
a small café near the Louvre the 
day following. He turned from 
placing her in the taxi to find the 
fat man standing behind him sig- 
naling for another car. 

“Just a moment, my friend.” Jack 
laid a restraining hand on his arm. 
It was a powerful hand, steel sin- 
ewed, and the stout man winced. 
He started to protest, but there was 
something in the steady, unflinching 
stare of Nelson, who towered above 
him, that made him change his mind. 

“You are a friend of her High- 
ness?” asked the stout man. Jack 
noted the use of the title, but gave 
no sign that it surprised him. 

“Yes, I am. And it is not my idea 
to have her annoyed,” he stated 
calmly. 

“But, Monsieur, you do not under- 
stand. It is that I try to aid her,” 
cried the stout man. 

“Yes?” returned Jack skeptically. 
“I can just about reason out the 
kind of aid you would give!” 

The stout man looked hurt and in- 
jured, then, taking Jack’s arm, he 
said: “Come, we will discuss the 
matter. Perhaps, if you are a friend 
of her Highness, you will aid me to 
help her.” 

Curious, Jack allowed himself to 
be led to a table and ordered a 
whiskey and soda while he waited 
for the stout man opposite him to 
reveal what it was all about. 

“You have known her Highness a 
long time?” asked the stout man. 
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“Yes,” returned Jack equably, rea- 
soning that so much had happened 
to him since first seeing her that it 
really amounted to a long time. 

“Bon!” nodded the stout Russian, 
for Russian he was, “and perhaps 
you also knew her father, Prince 
Palitzine?” 

Jack had played a great deal of 
poker in his life. His face gave 
no clue to his feelings as the name 
struck a familiar chord of memory. 
Palitzine, as he remembered, was 
one of the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic of the Russian noble names. 
He remembered that the Prince was 
a patron of the arts and a great col- 
lector and it was reputed that his 
family had lost millions in the Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

“No,” he said, “I did not know 
Prince Palitzine.” 

“But you probably have heard of 
his wonderful collection of jewels?” 
Another chord of memory responded 
in Jack’s mind and he recalled hav- 
ing heard of that collection, said to 
be one of the finest in the world. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“Then you probably also know 
that the famous collection was never 
found by the Bolsheviki?” Jack did 
not know this, but he looked wise 
and said nothing. 

“Tt has been a great mystery,” 
went on the stout man, “at the time 
of the Prince’s capture by the Bol- 
sheviki search was made for the 
jewels. I believe that the Prince 
was—ah—that pressure was used on 
the Prince to make him divulge their 
hiding place.” Jack smiled grimly, 
knowing just about what sort of 
“pressure” was brought to bear, and 
wondering under what sort of tor- 
ture the poor devil of a prince died, 
his lips sealed to the last. 


ES, it was very sad, he suffered 
.+ greatly without revealing his se- 
cret,” went on the stout man, as 
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though reading his thoughts, “but 
his bravery was due to the fact that 
he wished the collection to be pre- 
served for his only child, her High- 
ness, the Princess Marie. And, as 
you know, her Highness is living in 
extreme poverty in Paris, working 
at menial tasks. 

“Now it is known that the Prince 
sent word to Princess Marie, telling 
her of the hiding place of the treas- 
ure, which is popularly supposed to 
be somewhere at the manor house of 

“his immense estates. These estates 
are made now into a collective farm 
by the Soviets and they have sought 
long and unsuccessfully for the 
treasure, which is well over forty 
million francs in value.” 


NHE Russian was talking with 
hands and eyebrows as well as 
tongue, flinging out his arms dra- 
matically as he spoke. 

“Yes,” agreed Jack, “but where do 
you come in on this?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the stout man, 
and drew forth his card case, “I am 
business man in here in Paris,” and 
he handed over a card which read 
“Boris Brodsky, Wholesaler in Rus- 
sian caviar, furs, leathers, etc.” giv- 
ing his office at some number on 
the Avenue de l’Opera. 

“Because I am business man, I de- 
sire to make some money. I have 
offered to provide her Highness 
with passports, money and all need- 
ful things if she will go to Russia 
and locate the treasure. I will aid 
her to bring it out—” 

“And what do you get out of it?” 

“For my trouble and risk I ask 
only twenty per cent of the value 
of the collection.” 

“And that is why you have made 
life so hard for her in Paris, driv- 
ing her from one position after the 
other, forcing her into starvation!” 
There was a note of anger in Jack’s 
voice. 


“Ah, but Monsieur, it was for her 
own good!” cried the stout man. 
“She can make but a miserable liv- 
ing and she is so wealthy in her 
own right if she would but be 
sensible.” 


Jack studied the table top thought- 
fully for a space. There was some 
truth in what the fellow said. If 
she knew of the location of these 
jewels it should not be a very hard 
matter to get into Soviet Russia, 
seize them and get out again. But 
for a woman it would be well nigh 
impossible, he was forced to admit. 
At the same time the thing in- 
trigued him. Idle for the time be- 
ing he was seeking something to 
keep him occupied. He had enough 
money for his simple needs, but 
this failed to buy him contentment, 
only work well done could supply 
that. 

“You will help me convince her, 
Monsieur?” the Russian watched his 
face eagerly. “I can see that you 
have influence with her—never have 
I seen her look at a man as she 
looked at you!” The fellow stated 
this overwhelming fact simply and 
it succeeded in thrilling Jack in 
spite of himself. But then the Rus- 
sian went on: “Also there would 
be something in it for you. I might 
give you, say’—and here he studied 
the American  calculatingly—“five 
per cent of my share!” 

“T don’t want any of your damn 
share!” growled Jack, and rose from 
the table, thoughtful and preoccu- 
pied, bidding the plainly disappoint- 
ed merchant a curt good night. 


CHAPTER II 


T was with a great deal of im- 
patience that he awaited the 
girl at that little café near the 

Louvre the night following. At last 
she came and his heart missed a 
beat as he saw her grave eyes look- 
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ing about the crowded place ques- 
tioningly and then saw them light 
up at recognition of him. 

In spite of his joy at seeing her 
he could not help but notice that 
she cast an apprehensive glance be- 
hind her as she came to his table. 
The unaffected cordiality of her 
greeting charmed and delighted him, 
so that he forgot to ask her what 
it was that frightened her. 

“I met your fat friend last night,” 
he told her as soon as she was 
seated. 


OU know now why he always 
follows me?” she asked. 

“Yes, he has told me—” and then 
broke off quickly as he saw her 
startled glance direct itself at the 
door. 

Following the direction of her 
gaze he saw two men enter, one of 
them tall and thin and the other 
small and nervous looking. The tall 
man wore a_ straggly mustache, 
while the shorter man wore heavy 
lensed glasses, gold-rimmed, which 
gave him a studious air. 

They entered without looking at 
anyone and took a table just inside 
of the entrance. The girl stared at 
them with wide, frightened eyes, 
and her face paled. 

“What is it?” asked Jack. But she 
gave no answer and only shook her 
head, seeming unable to speak. 

Finally she found her voice. 

“Oh, take me from here, please, 
please, immediately!” 

“What the devil!” returned Jack, 
staring at the two newcomers in an- 
noyed fashion. 

“Don’t ask me now,” she pleaded, 
“but let us go quickly.” 

Considerably perturbed and more 
than little annoyed at the intrusion 
of these two strangers, Jack never- 
theless fell in with her mood. Ris- 
ing from their place he and the 
girl made their way to the entrance. 
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As they passed the table of the two 
newcomers, Jack watched them nar- 
rowly and found that the two had 
raised their heads and were gazing 
at them in disinterested fashion. 

“Do you want to shake those two 
fellows?” he asked her as_ they 
reached the curb and hailed a taxi. 

“Oh, if I could but get away 
from them for a little while,” she 
half moaned, 

Without another word Jack helped 
her into the waiting taxi and gave 
the directions to the driver in a low 
voice. Jack knew his Paris and by 
the time the taxi driver had follow- 
ed his directions they had twisted 
and turned through the narrow 
streets of the Left Bank until all 
trace of them was surely lost. They 
came out on a veritable rabbit war- 
ren of small streets among which 
Jack led the way confidently, com- 
ing out at last to a small restaurant 
near the Senate. 


F that doesn’t shake them off our 

trail,’ he said forcefully as he 
sat down at the table, “then I’m a 
Dutchman!” : 

The girl had recovered a little of 
her courage and Jack found some- 
thing very pleasing in her depend- 
ence upon him and her serene con- 
fidence in his powers. 

“Now, my dear young lady,” he 
said, “won’t you tell me who those 
fellows are and why you are so 
frightened of them?” 

“Oh, them,” she shrugged her 
shoulders, “it is not of them per- 
sonally that I am afraid. It is of 
what they represent and all the evil 
cruelty that lies behiad them. They 
are members of the Ogpu.” 

jJack’s eyebrows raised at the men. 
tion of the name of this terrible se- 
cret police of the Soviet government. 

“That sounds a little serious,’ he 
commented. 

“And it is serious,” she whispered, © 
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accepting the cigarette he offered 
her. “Sometimes I feel like some 
hunted animal! If only I could get 
away from it all!” she cried, tearing 
her handkerchief nervously. 

“Cheer up,” said Jack soothingly. 
“We'll find a way out. Why are 
they pursuing you?” 

“God knows,” she said, “but they 
keep me under watch every minute 
of the day and night. They do not 
allow me a moment’s freedom from 
spies. Oh, it is terrible! And they 
can do such horrible things, kid- 
naping people and making people 
disappear. I am afraid every min- 
ute of the day and night that they 
will seize me and torture me to 
death as they tortured my father to 
death.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
afraid of the Bolsheviki here in the 
twentieth century in Paris, one of 
the greatest and most civilized cities 
in the world?” 


HE smiled at him a little wearily. 

“You do not understand,” she 
said. “If only I could get away, but 
I have nothing except the clothes 
that I wear.” 

“It seems a pity,” he said, “that 
you who have so much wealth buried 
there in Russia should be put to 
such straits here in Paris. Is there 
not some way we could get that out 
of Russia for you?” 

“T have thought of that,” she said. 
“I see only one way and that is to 
agree to Boris Brodsky’s plan and 
allow him to aid me to recover my 
father’s jewels. I have about made 
up my mind to do so. I can stand 
this no longer!” 

Jack, looking at her eyes and not- 
ing the fright and worry in them, 
was certain that she spoke the truth 
when she said she had reached the 
limit of her endurance. . 


“No,” he said, “I have a better 


scheme. In the first place, do you 
trust me?” 

“Oh, I do!” she cried impulsively, 
and for a second placed her hand 
over his in a spontaneous gesture of 
friendship that was strangely thrill- 
ing to Jack. 

“Good! Then starting from that,” 
he continued, “let me make an offer. 
Iam in search of excitement and 
have nothing on hand at the mo- 
ment. Let me go to Russia, locate 
the treasure and bring it back here 
to France.” 

“Oh, but the risk is terrible,” she 
cried. “They would shoot you, pouf, 
like that!” She snapped her fingers, 
then, shaking her head, “no, I could 
not let you run this risk for me.” 


ONSENSE,” returned Jack. “It 

is less risk than you think. In 
the first place, I am an engineer and 
American engineers are in demand 
in Russia and are well treated. In 
the second place, I am already the 
recipient of an offer from the Soviet 
government to go down and take 
charge of some work near the Bes- 
sarabian border. 

“TI am going to try it,’ went on 
Jack. “First, I will see that you 
are left here with funds enough to 
carry on. As a matter of fact, you 
can take my apartment and servants 
in my absence and live in comfort 
and free from worry. If you are too 
proud to accept that, remember it is 
simply a business arrangement and 
you can reimburse me when I suc- 
ceed in finding and bringing back 
the treasure.” 

“Oh, I will give you half of it,” 
cried the girl generously. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
returned Jack shortly, “but it is un- 
derstood, is it not, that I shall go?” 

The girl, still protesting at the risk 
he was running, finally acceded, but 
when it came to the exact location 
of the treasure she was vague. 
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“My father only sent me a single 
message,” she said, “saying that the 
treasure was concealed near the 
manor house.” 

“Did he give any further informa- 
tion?” 

“Yes,” she knitted her brows, “he 
said that the treasure ‘was guarded 
by fire’ and that is all. But there is 
at the manor one of our old servants, 
an ancient Cossack untenofficier who 
followed my father through the 
Japanese war and the World War 
and is devoted to our family. When 
you see him, say to him simply that 
Nathasha has not forgotten the song 
of Yaroslav the Wise. He will un- 
derstand and know that you are from 
me.” 

“What is the old Cossack’s name?” 
asked Jack. 

“Ivan Ivanovitch Kousmitch,” she 
replied. “When I last heard from 
him he was working there on the 
collective farm, but that has been a 
year ago.” 

“Good,” said Jack, “now we are 
set. I don’t think it would be wise 
for us to be seen together too much, 
Tomorrow I will go to the Russian 
Embassy and make arrangements to 
accept that position they offered me 
and start out immediately.” 

But things were not to work out 
as easily as that. On his return to 
his apartment that night, Jack found 
Brodsky awaiting him and a stubborn 
and threatening Brodsky who in- 
sisted upon being counted in upon 
the deal. Jack bade him a curt good- 
night and showed him the door. The 
Russian left with a muttered threat. 


HE potency of that threat Jack 

did not discover until the day 
following when he went to the Soviet 
Embassy and found that in some un- 
explained fashion the whole matter 
of his being sent to Soviet Russia 
as an engineer had been made im- 
possible. Puzzled and angry he left 
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the Russian Embassy and returned to 
his quarters only to find Brodsky 
again awaiting him. 

“You see my friend, you can do 
nothing without me,” said the man 
suavely. 


A Jack saw. Figuring the mat- 
ter out he decided to accept the 
stout Russian’s offer of passports and 
facilities for twenty percent of the 
value of the treasure. It was not a 
very satisfactory arrangement but so 
far as he could see was the only 
way out. 

And so it was arranged. It took a 
very short time to prepare for the 
journey. 

The last evening that Jack was to 
spend in Paris before the trip he and 
the girl danced and dined at a gay 
little restaurant on the rue Gau- 
martin. There was something tragic 
and wistful about her and Jack saw 
very plainly that she was frightened 
and had little hope of the successful 
end of the adventure. His belief was 
confirmed when towards the close of 
the evening she again attempted to 
dissuade him. 

“What are a few old jewels,” she 
asked, “compared to happiness and 
life?” 

“And love,’ added Jack. Some- 
how their hands sought and found 
each other across the table and for a 
single glorious second it was as 
though no one else existed. 

It was then that she gazed over 
his shoulder. Her face went white 
and she trembled back in her chair. 

“There they are again!” she whis- 
pered tensely. 

Jack was too wise to turn about 
and stare but found a mirror gleam- 
ing in front of them and in its depths 
saw at a table farther down the room, 
the two men, the agents of the Ogpu, 
whom he had successfully eluded the 
night before. They were in evening 
clothes this time, the tall one wear- 
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ing a monocle and the short one with 
his heavy lensed glasses, seeming 
strangely out of place in this so- 
phisticated, well dressed gathering. 


HE men made no attempt to fol- 

low them as they left but Jack 
took precautions, nevertheless, to 
shake them off and left the girl at 
the door of her own hotel, a little 
place on the rue Cherche Midi. Here 
for a second she trembled in his 
arms and Jack found his cheeks 
moist with her tears as he left. 


It was arranged between Brodsky 
and Jack that they should fiy to 
Bucharest in Roumania and from 
Bucharest to Kishinev which was the 
Military Headquarters of the Rou- 
manian army on the borders of 
Bessarabia. 

From Kishinev it was only a mat- 
ter of a comparatively few miles to 
Balta. The river Dneister lay be- 
tween, that river so _ rigorously 
guarded on the one side by Rou- 
manians and with such a strong cor- 
don of Soviet soldiers on the other 
side. ; 

True to their agreement, after the 
departure of Jack Nelson and his 
Russian companion, the girl moved 
her few small belongings over to 
Jack’s apartment where the married 
couple who acted as butler and cook 
welcomed her and installed her. 

Several days passed and she heard 
no word nor expected to hear any 
but a cable came at the end of the 
fourth day. It was dated from 
Kishinev. 

“Expecting to learn about the Song 
of Yaroslav the Wise tomorrow,” it 
was signed, “Jack.” And she knew 
that he was on the eve of entering 
that vast mysterious place of intrigue 
and plot and danger that Russia had 
become under the Soviet. 

All that night she paced the floor, 
oppressed by the foreboding of 
evil and it was not until daylight be- 


gan to gild the roofs of Paris that 
she sank into a troubled sleep. 

She was not permitted to enjoy 
this long, however, for at nine 
o’clock she was informed that there 
were visitors to see her, two men, 
evidently Russians. Her face went 
white at the news. 

“What do they look like?” she 
asked breathlessly. 


“One of them is tall and the other 
very short,” said the maid. And 
Marie’s eyes widened in fright. 

For a moment she could not speak 
and then wearily directed that they 
be allowed to enter the drawing room 
and wait for her. 

The two of them rose at her ar- 
rival and bowed low over her hand. 
As she had feared they were the 
two agents of the Ogpu who had 
persisted in shadowing her about 
Paris. 


HEY wasted little time in coming 
to the point. 

“We have received information 
this morning,” said the taller man 
who acted as spokesman, “that Mon- 
sieur Jack Nelson, the American en- 
gineer, has crossed the frontier of 
Bessarabia into Soviet Russia and is 
on his way to Balta.” 

“You know this?” said the girl 
with a catch in her voice. 

“Of course,” returned the tall 
Russian. 

“And what is it that you require 
of me?” asked the girl faintly. 

The tall man began to explain. To 
her growing horror Marie discovered 
that the Ogpu knew every move made 
by the men she had learned to love 
and that he existed only by their 
sufferance. 

“But ‘he has passports and safe 
conduct,” she whispered. 

“Furnished him by Boris Brodsky,” 
returned the tall Russian composedly, 
“who is guarding him.” 

“Guarding him!” the girl looked 
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up startled, “then Boris Brodsky 
isect he 

“,.. one of the most trusted mem- 
bers of the Ogpu,” returned the 
Russian calmly. 

There was silence in the room for 
a space. The two men discreetly 
looked the other way as the girl 
fought for composure. At last the 
tall one turned his head. 

“Naturally the life of Mr. Nelson 
is forfeited any time we wish to say 
the word.” 

The girl nodded miserably. 

“What do you wish of me?” she 
answered in a low voice. 

The two Russians glanced at each 
other with something of satisfaction 
in their eyes. 

“Tt is all very simple,” said the 
taller man again, “I will be frank 
with you, Mademoiselle. We are not 
sure that Mr. Nelson knows the loca- 
tion of the treasure on your father’s 
estate. Or that he will divulge it to 
us even if we do put him in restraint. 
For this reason we will offer to make 
a bargain with you.” 

The girl stared at him, sombre 
tragedy showing in her eyes. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” continued the 
tall Russian, “we will exchange Mr. 
Nelson’s life for the treasure. But 
you must accompany us to Soviet 
Russia!” 


CHAPTER III 


HE airplane trip from Paris 
to Bucharest was uneventful. 
Brodsky slept most of the 


time while Jack Nelson stared into 
space, trying to foresee in advance 
the difficulties he would have to en- 
counter. 

Once arrived at Bucharest, Brodsky 
insisted on sticking closely to him 
and it was with grave difficulty that 
Jack succeeded in getting away from 
the Russian for an hour or two. This 
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hour he spent with Prince Manuel- 
esco, a Roumanian nobleman with 
whom he had been associated in some 
work for the government after the 
armistice. At the finish of this visit 
he returned to his hotel where he 
found Brodsky pacing the floor. 

“Where have you’been and what 
have you been doing?” asked the 
Russian sharply. 

“None of your damn business,” re- 
turned Jack, his voice calm. 

The Russian swallowed hard and 
became suave again although there 
was an ugly look in his eye as he 
studied the tall American. Arrange- 
ments were soon made for the com- 
pletion of the flight and they flew to 
Kishinev the next morning, piloted 
by a Roumanian civilian pilot. 


HE formalities of Kishinev were 

soon completed and from here 
they went by motor to the river, ar- 
riving there at noon the next day. 

Roumanian soldiers in gray uni- 
forms and felt hats examined their 
papers and let them pass over on the 
ferry. 

Jack gazed curiously at the Soviet 
military representatives awaiting him 
on the far bank. The soldiers looked 
businesslike in grayish brown uni- 
forms with felt helmets carrying a 
red star on their front. 

A stockily built, unsmiling Russian 
officer wearing a well-cut blouse, pink 
gallifet breeches and soft Russian 
boots examined their papers. There 
seemed to be good discipline amongst 
his men and Jack realized that \the 
Red Army had improved greatly 
since he had seen it last. 

“You speak no Russian?” asked the 
officer in French. , 

“No,” lied Jack with a straight 
face. 

He wondered why the fact that 
he had spent many years in Rus- 
sia was not noted on his passport. 
Evidently it was not. Aside from 
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this question the frontier guards said 
nothing more, although the officer 
drew Brodsky aside and the two men 
talked together for some five or ten 
minutes. Whatever it was about, 
Jack saw that Brodsky had reassured 
the officer for they were allowed to 
pass through. 

Jack had long since ceased to 
worry about the ease with which 
Brodsky secured favors from the 
Russians. He had put him down as 
an influential merchant who stood 
high in favor of the Soviet and let 
it go at that. 

They arrived at Balta late in the 
evening and found quarters at a small 
inn which was bare of the most or- 
dinary necessities but at least pro- 
vidéd a fairly clean bed and borsch 
and hot tea for the travelers. 

It had been agreed between Brod- 
sky and Jack that the American was 
to pose as the representative of an 
American business firm manufactur- 
ing tractors and sent over by his 
chiefs to study the needs of the 
Russians at first hand. 

In conformity with this it was not 
difficult to secure permission to stay 
for several weeks at the collective 
farm which had its headquarters in 
the manor house once dominating the 
vast estates of the former Prince 
Paletzine. . 


EFORE their departure for the 

collective farm, a Russian girl, 
extremely pretty, but with something 
very hard about her eyes, joined the 
two, announcing that she was sent 
by the local Soviet to act as in- 
terpreter. 

She was clever, that girl and witty 
and spoke English without a trace of 
accent. Jack did not see any neces- 
sity of an interpreter seeing that 
Brodsky was with him but the Soviet 
authorities had deemed otherwise and 
he very quickly came to the conclu- 


sion that this girl was set over him 
as a Spy. 

They arrived shortly at the vast 
collective farm with its hordes of 
ragged laborers, its crowds of stocky, 
ill-favored peasant women slaving in 
the fields and its great fleet of trac- 
tors, The farm superintendent, an 
extremely young agricultural -en- 
gineer, greeted the new arrivals and 
assigned them to quarters in the 
great manor house. 

When Jack found that the girl was 
to occupy the same room he objected 
but his objections were blandly over- 
ruled ‘and Vera, which she gave as 
her name, calmly took up her bag 
and preempted one of the soldier 
cots. 

There was something so unfeminine 
about this girl that Jack almost 
ceased to look upon her as a woman 
and soon forgot the unconvention- 
ality of the proceeding in his annoy- 
ance at the close fashion in which 
Vera shadowed him, scarce leaving 
him for a minute by day or by night. 

The first day or two Jack spent in- 
inspecting the estate, closely fol- 
lowed by Vera who stuck to him 
more Closely than a brother. It was 
a confusing picture, this great estate 
changed from the ownership of a 
private master to the directorship of 
a bureau in far Moscow. 

The net of surveillance which was 
tightened about him effectually pre- 
vented him from making any investi- 
gations into the secret of the 
treasure. 

In spite of it all, the sense of being 
watched did not prevent him from 
keeping a sharp eye out for the old 
family retainer of whom Marie had 
told him. 

It was about the third day that he 
located his man and then watched 
for an opportunity to get word to 
him. Ivan Kousmitch worked in the 
blacksmith shop, which was one of 
a group of buildings below the 
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manor house. Pretending that one 
of the angle irons on his soldier cot 
needed repairing. Jack took occasion 
to appear at the shop. 


ERA, as ever, was at his side but 

the heat was intense near the 
forge and she dropped back to avoid 
the shower of sparks that came flying 
out from under the hammer of one 
of the blacksmith’s assistants, nearby. 
With the angle iron in his hand, Jack 
came close to the big bearded Cos- 
sack in his leather apron. 

“You are Ivan Kousmitch?” 
asked in a low voice in Russian. 

“Da da,” returned the old Cossack, 
staring at him suspiciously. 

“T’ve come from the Princess 
Marie,” went on Jack steadily. “She 
told me to remind you of the Song 
of Yaroslav the Wise.” 

The old man nearly dropped his 
sledge hammer but quickly recovered 
himself and fingered the angle iron 
with reflective eye. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said, “you come 
from her, there is no doubt. I taught 
her that song when she was a small 
child and always she would sit on 
my knee in the garden and sing it 
for me. What do you want of me?” 
asked the old man humbly. 

“I come to secure the jewels for 
Her Highness.” 

The old man looked up sharply. 

“You have her authority?” he asked. 

“She told me that the jewels are 
guarded by fire,” returned Jack. 

The old man nodded, seeming to 
be studying the angle iron. 

“Da da,’ nodded the old man still 
seemingly intent upon the angle 
iron, “of all the people in the world 
only the Prince himself, the Princess 
and myself know that. You could 
not have known it lest one of the 
three of us had told you. Yes, I 
can fix this for you immediately.” 

Ivan had raised his voice slightly 


he 
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and Jack saw out of the corner of 
his eye that Vera was edging nearer, 
trying to overhear what they were 
saying. But as she stepped towards 
them old Kousmitch said something 
in a low tone to his assistant who 
redoubled his blows on the heated 
iron and scattered a heavy shower of 
sparks about, the sight of which 
drove the girl back again out of ear- 
shot. 

“Da, da,” said the old man, “His 
Highness the Prince will be happy 
to learn news of his daughter.” 

Jack had grave difficulty in re- 
pressing a start of astonishment. 

“The Prince?) Then he is still 
alive?” he asked, incredulous. 

“Aye,” returned the blacksmith 
composedly and jerked his head side- 
ways towards his assistant. 

For the first time Jack closely ob- 
served the men working nearby. The 
blacksmith’s assistant was a spare, 
lean but tall Russian, white headed 
and white bearded, dressed in the 
inevitable Soviet Russian peasant 
costume. 

In spite of his attire, Jack saw that 
there was something about this man 
of an intelligence anda pride that 
was lacking to the average peasant. 
It was only as he studied his face 
that he repressed a faint gasp of 
horror as the man turned his head 
towards him. 

For the blacksmith’s assistant 
stared, unseeing, out of blackened 
and cavernous eye sockets. 


S the blacksmith’s assistant 
moved, Jack observed for the 
first time that heavy chains were 
riveted about his ankles and dragged 
behind him on the hard packed 
earthen floor of the blacksmith shop. 
“And is that Prince Palitzine, a 
blacksmith’s assistant, blinded and in 
chains!” breathed Jack still incred- 
ulous. 
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Ivan Kousmitch dropped his head 
on his chest. 

“Aye,” he groaned,” and it was I 
who forged the shackles and I who 
« » . God forgive me, was forced to 
burn out his eyes with the red hot 
irons!” 

Try as he might Jack could 
scarcely keep from showing his 
shocked amazement at this tragedy 
of Soviet Russia. It was the voice 
of Ivan Kousmitch, the old Cossack 
non-commissioned officer who _ re- 
called him to his surroundings. 

“Take care, barin,” he cautioned, 
“the woman watches us!” 


NLY then did Jack recover his 

presence of mind and pretend to! 
be interested in the details of the 
primitive bellows and forge and 
smith’s tools. 

“And you alone, Ivan Ivanoc, re- 
main of all the Prince’s former fol- 
lowers?” asked Jack. 

“Nyet, No,” the old man shook his 
head, “there be many of us, some 
forty or fifty all told, Cossacks of 
the Prince’s old regiment who have 
drifted in here and act as laborers, 
and wait, hoping to aid the Prince 
when the opportunity comes. 

“Most of these live in the Cossack 
stanitza of Orloff, no more than a 
verst from here. Make an excuse 
to visit that place and I will tell my 
comrades to make themselves known 
to you,” whispered the old non- 
commissioned officer, then raising his 
voice, he said in the manner of one 
finishing a long discussion, “da, yes, 
I will repair it and bring it to you 
tomorrow afternoon,” and with that 
the old man turned to his forge as 
though he had lost all interest in his 
visitor. 

The girl, Vera, glanced at Jack 
suspiciously once or twice as he 
rejoined her and he quickly threw 
off the intense preoccupation into 
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which the startling news he had just 
heard had plunged him. He chatted 
with her of inconsequential matters 
as they strode back towards the 
manor house. 


Here he found Boris Brodsky, the 
stout Russian who had accompanied 
him from Paris, awaiting in visible 
impatience. Jack noted for the first 
time that he had seen very little of 
Brodsky for the last day or two. He 
greeted -him casually enough, not 
noticing that Brodsky flashed a 
meaning glance at Vera who had 
drifted away in unconcerned fashion. 


“Now my friend,” said the Russian, 
without a preamble, “we have been 
here too long. The authorities are 
becoming suspicious of us. We must 
locate that treasure immediately and 
make ail efforts to get away from 
here. If we do not, not even my 
efforts can guard us from harm. 
What have you discovered so far and 
why don’t you share with me the 
secret of the hiding place of the 
treasure?” Brodsky’s tone was angry 
and a little threatening. 


TEADY now, old timer,” returned 

Jack easily, “you forget that I 
have very little except general infor- 
mation upon which to go and that I 
am constantly under surveillance 
and dare not make any extended 
search.” 

The 
angrily. 

“T tell you,” he stated flatly, “if 
something is not done within the 
next twenty-four hours I cannot be 
responsible for the consequences. If 
you do not divulge to me the hiding 
place of that treasure by ten o’clock 
tomorrow night, I fear things will 
go very badly with you, my dear 
friend!” 

And with that Brodsky irritably 
swung his cane and turning about, 
strode away. 


Russian shook his head 
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CHAPTER III 


ACK walked into the house, his 
eyes narrowed and his head 
bowed thoughtfully. He was 

convinced by now that Brodsky was 
hand in glove with the Soviet au- 
thority and had reached the limit of 
his patience and was ready to strike. 
What would happen did he not di- 
vulge the hiding place of the treas- 
ure by ten o’clock of the night fol- 
lowing he could fairly well imagine, 
having just seen the old Prince 
Palitzine, his eyes burned out with 
red-hot irons. 


“Let’s get some horses and go for 
a ride, Vera,” he csaid, turning to 
the girl. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she 
answered calmly enough. 

She led him down the manor 
house to a long shed where many 
shaggy Russian ponies were tether- 
ed. Jack found saddles and bridles 
and saddled Vera’s horse for her, 
and fussed about while tightening 
the girth. The girl knew the way 
toward the Cossack stanitza and 
they started out at a trot. 

They had not gone more than fif- 
teen minutes on the way when sud- 
denly Vera’s horse became afflicted 
with madness. It stopped short in 
its tracks, its eyes wild and staring. 
Then it doubled up like a jack-knife 
attempting to unseat its rider. 

Vera was a fair horsewoman at 
that, for she managed to cling. See- 
ing the futility of trying to rid him- 
self of his burden in this fashion, 
the horse suddenly whirled about 
and galloped full speed back to- 
ward the stables, paying no atten- 
tion to the ineffectual pulling of the 
girl on the reins. 

In another two minutes Jack sat 
his horse alone on the road—Vera 
and her mount rapidly disappearing 
from view in a cloud of dust. With 
a faint grin on his face he turned 
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about, lifted up the nagiaga from the 
pummel of the saddle and flicked his 
horse lightly with its lead-weighted 
leather thongs and galloped easily 
toward the Cossack stanitza. 

No one, to look at Jack Nelson 
would ever have accused him of 
slipping a cockle burr under the 
saddle blanket of a horse ridden by 
a woman, 


The Cossack stanitza was a pros- 
perous and well cared for looking 
village surrounded by log walls 
which gave it a military air. This 
air was intensified by the alert and 
soldierly looking appearance of the 
Cossacks themselves who had been 
granted a large measure of freedom 
in the Soviet in deference to their 
power and their ancient tradition of 
fidelity to the government. 


Scarcely had Jack ridden within 
the gate when a black-bearded, blue- 
eyed Cossack rose from a bench and 
beckoned him down a side alley be- 
tween a row of hewn log houses dec- 
orated in Russian fashion with or- 
nate carvings below the roof and 
on the ridge poles. 


Wary and suspicious, Jack fol- 
lowed the man who signaled him to 
dismount before the door of a long 
log building that had all the air of 
being a barracks. 


Dismounting, Jack hesitated a mo- 
ment at the darkness within the 
doorway. Observing this, his guide 
stepped close to him. 

“We sing the song of Jarosky the 
Wise in here, barin,” whispered his 
guide. 

Reassured by this, Jack stepped 
into the gloom of the interior. It 


-took him a minute or two to grow 


accustomed to the poor light, but 
once he did, he found the place fill- 
ed with men, dark figures in the 
gloom who pressed about him. 


“What do you require of us, mas- 
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ter?” whispered one of them and his 
words were echoed by the men 
around him. 

“Da, da, yes, yes, master, tell us 
what you require of us.” 


REQUIRE this,” returned Jack, 

and listen well to me, O Cos- 
sacks! First, you will tell Ivan 
Kousmitch to bring me...” and 
here he whispered the word. “Sec- 
ondly, be armed and ready, mounted 
at ten o’clock tomorrow night and 
remain in hiding close to the manor 
house. When word is sent you res- 
cue Prince Paletzine, strike off his 
shackles, have a fast horse for him 
and bring him here to the stanitza. 
Do you understand, Cossacks?” 

“To hear is to obey, master,” 
whispered the voices around him, In 
a few minutes Jack was outside rid- 
ing around the stanitza like a mildly 
curious visitor. 

Returning to the manor house, he 
found Vera nursing her bruises, but 
seemingly unsuspicious of the fact 
that Jack-had been the cause of 
them. She accompanied him as he 
strolled through the manor house. 
. She chatted along pleasantly 

enough, but Jack replied to her only 
in monosyllables, his mind working 
feverishly trying to solve the mys- 
tery of that expression “guarded by 
fre 

The rooms and halls were well 
guarded in this manor house, there 
being a Red soldier stationed at 
every point, shaggy men leaning on 
their long Russian rifles and so 
many of them that Jack never felt 
himself free from surveillance. 

At five o’clock that afternoon the 
old Cossack blacksmith brought up 
the angle iron newly welded. 

Vera was nearby and there was 
very little chance to say anything 
' or to gather any information from 
the old Cossack. The angle iron 
once fixed in place, the old man 


rose and dusted his knees while Jack 
started to return his heavy suitcase 
to its place under the bed. It was 
lying spread open. 

“The barin has much laundry to 
be washed,” said the old man. 

“Yes, an accumulation of several 
days,” grunted Jack, pushing the 
suitcase with his foot. 

“Perhaps the barin would allow 
my sister to wash it for him?” said 
the old fellow. 

“Gladly,” returned Jack. 

“Tf the barin will have it ready to- 
morrow she will come to fetch it.” 

“Fine,” said Jack, noting for the 
first time a meaning glance in the 
old man’s eyes. 

Vera was seated on the opposite 
side of the small room, lighting a 
long tubed Russian cigarette and 
seemingly uninterested in the con- 
versation. Nor did she rise when 
the blacksmith went to the door and 
Jack accompanied him out into the 
dining room. There was only one 
Red guard on duty in the dining 
room, and he was leaning on crossed 
arms, gazing out the window, his 
back to them. 

“Here are things you require, 
barin,” whispered old Ivan, handing 
him at the same time a small round 
box such as druggists use for dis- 
pensing pills. And the two men 
conversed. The exchanges of words 
took scarce two minutes, but at that, 
Vera, yawning and stretching, came 
dawdling to the doorway and Ivan 
shuffled off about his business. 


ACK lighted a cigarette for him- 

self and tried not to let his excite 
ment show in the tremor of his 
hands. He had found what he want- 
ed to know. There remained now 
only to act upon the information he 
had received. It would have to be 
that night or never. Tomorrow night 
would be too late, for the Soviet aus 
thorities would strike before then. 
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(N\ENERALLY around seven or 

eight o’clock a tray of food was 
brought to the room by a hulking 
Red guard. As usual it came this 
night. It consisted of a portion of 
borsch and black bread and butter, 
some Russian meat patties and two 
glasses of steaming tea. 

Vera excused herself to make her 
toilette and the second that she dis- 
appeared Jack acted swiftly, shak- 
ing two or three tablets from the 
small round box into her glass of 
tea. They immediately dissolved, 
leaving no trace except a faint 
cloudiness in the hot liquid. 

So that there should be no error 
he sipped some.of his own tea and 
threw the remainder out the win- 
dow, leaving an empty glass on his 
side of the tray. 

The two of them ate their supper 
very amicably. Vera drained the 
tea down. It grew dark after sup- 
. per and Jack lighted the candles, 
casting a glance at the girl occa- 
sionally. Going out on some ex- 
cuse or another he located a wood- 
en bucket outside near the well and 
took occasion to fill it with water 
and to bring it back with him, plac- 
ing it outside the door. 

On his return he found Vera 
yawning and looking rather vacant. 

“I am sleepy, Tovarische,’ she 
complained once or twice, rubbing 
her eyes, and with no further ex- 
cuses she loosened her blouse and 
skirt, kicked off her shoes and com- 
posed herself to rest on her narrow 
bed. 

In less than a minute she was 
sound asleep, breathing regularly 
and deeply. To test the strength of 
her slumber, Jack placed his hand 
on her shoulder and called to her 
in a low tone. It made absolutely 
no impression upon her and she con- 
tinued to sleep. Jack breathed a sigh 
of relief. Then blowing out the 
candles, he went on tiptoe to the 
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door and gazed out into the dining 
room. 

A single candle illumined one cor- 
ner of the room. By its faint light 
he could barely discern the form of 
the sentinel slouched over a bench 
at the edge of the table, chewing at 
his ration of black bread and gulp- 
ing down an occasional mouthful of 
scalding tea. 


ACK casually strolled over hia 

way and pulled out a package of 
American cigarettes, offering one to 
the man. The fellow rose politely 
and accepted it as Jack leaned 
against the table. While the man 
sniffed at the tobacco appreciatively 
Jack dropped three more of the 
small tablets into the glass of hot 
tea and stood there, giving thenf 
time to dissolve. 

This done, he strolled back to his 
own room, finding Vera still sound- 
ly asleep. In a few minutes the in- 
evitable happened, for the Russian 
sentinel grew drowsier and drow- 
sier. Finally the man leaned his 
head forward on his arms and be- 
gan to snore, his black bread un- 
finished. 

Listening carefully, Jack heard 
the sound of voices coming from the 
front hall where there were two 
more sentinels on duty. From the 
direction of the kitchen came the 
strains of a balalaika and the sound 
of voices raised in song. 

Taking the wooden bucket filled 
with water from beside his doorway 
Jack went quickly across the room 
and out through the door leading 
into the corridor. Here there was 
a box filled with billets of wood and 
to one side of it a small iron door 
set into the wall. This he opened 
and threw in the contents of the 
bucket on the fire inside. 

A cloud of steam and smoke arose 
and he quickly closed the door and 
hurried out to the well again to re- 
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fill the bucket. Once more he doused 
the water into the firebox and then 
went back into the dining room. 
Here he paused, listening a moment. 
It seemed to him that he had heard 
a cautious footstep. 

The huge porcelain stove filled the 
corner of the room. No further 
sound came to disturb him and he 
went to the right-hand side and fum- 
bled in the dark with two or three 
knobs of porcelain that jutted out 
from the smooth surface. One of 
these gave as he twisted it and the 
warm smooth slab of porcelain 
opened to his touch, showing a nar- 
row, low doorway. Into this he 
pushed himself, stooping low to 
avoid the heated top and sides. 


OR a second he gasped with the 

warmth and felt for a step with 
his foot. Finding it, he closed the 
door gently behind him and went 
on down some seven steps, striking 
matches to light his way. 

Again he listened uneasily, for it 
seemed to him he had heard the 
scrape of following footsteps. At 
last putting it down to an over-ac- 
tive imagination, he went on. 

In another minute he found him- 
self in a narrow, low passageway 
which descended until he figured he 
must be about the level of the cel- 
lar. Here it straightened out again 
and he followed it for fifty or sixty 
yards until he felt fresh air and 
knew that he was passing by the 
well underneath whos? rim a small 
air shaft opened out. Continuing he 
turned sharply to the right and came 
to rest before another door. This 
one was of wood, strongly bolted 
with iron. 

Glancing upward apprehensively 
he noted the presence of four great 
logs poised above the doot and so 
lightly poised that a very slight ap- 
plication of force would dislodge 
them into the passageway beneath. 


Treading carefully, he tried the decor 
and found that it gave to his touch 
and entered into a small chamber cut 
into the solid rock. 

Against one wall were stacked 
some painted canvasses, valuable 
paintings. Arranged upon shelves in 
the other wall were silver candelabra 
and huge dishes and trays and flag- 
ons of solid silver engraved with the 
arms of the Palitzine family. Glanc- 
ing over this swiftly he estimated 
there must be forty or fifty thousand 
dollars worth of silver there, but it 
was not that which he sought. 

Striking matches and fumbling 
along the wall he came to an ikon 
set within the rock. This he touched 
at its lower edge and it gave to his 
pressure, opening inwards to dis- 
close a small cavern in the wall. 

In this reposed a massive silver 
box with a small key tied to the 
handle. The lock gave easily, open- 
ing up and disclosing to his view a 
burst of fire reflected from dia- 
monds and emeralds and rubies. The 
sight of it made him gasp, so huge 
were many of the jewels. 

Swiitly he noted the presence of 
a large number of loose emeralds, 
some fifteen or sixteen ornate gold 
and platinum rings set with pearls 
and diamonds and rubies, a spray of 
gold set solidly with emeralds and 
innumerable gem-studded lavalieres, 
brooches and bar-pins. It was a vis- 
ion of wealth in jewels such as he 
had never seen. He spent at least 
ten minutes there, lost to the pas- 
sage of time, his surroundings for- 
gotten. 


T was the scrape of leather 

against stone and the sound of 
heavy breathing that made him in- 
stantly alert. Dropping his match, he 
stamped it out and moved forward, 
crouching, his whole being tense. and 
alert. 

It seemed an eternity before at 
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last he heard that heavy breathing 
again, this time nearer and within 
reaching distance. Without pause 
to think of consequences he lashed 
out savagely in the darkness. 

His fist came into contact with hu- 
man flesh. There was a grunt and 
a smothered exclamation and sudden- 
ly the unknown person turned and 
fied. Fearing it might be a trap, 
Jack stood for a moment, hearing the 
footsteps racing along the passage 
back toward the manor house. It 
came over him that all was lost if 
this unknown succeeded in escaping 
him, and he raced after the sound of 
the fleeing man. 

Ahead of him he heard someone 
scrambling madly up the stairs. 
Again he was in the heat that filled 
the small passageway directly be- 
neath the stove. As he hurried up 
the steps he heard someone scramble 
through the opening and the door 
was slammed into place in front of 
him. 


NDETERRED, he fumbled at 

the lock, finally- having to give 
it up and strike a match. In the 
light he managed to work the intri- 
cate mechanism and the door gave 
to his touch. 

Not knowing what awaited him on 
the far side, he struggled through 
the opening, one arm upraised to 
ward off a blow and came out again 
in the dining room, looking about 
him in startled fashion. 

The single candle light still flick- 
ered at the far end of the room. 
Nearby in the shadows reposed the 
sleeping sentinel, snoring stentori- 
ously, his head on his arms. From 
the front of the house still came the 
subdued talk of the sentinels by the 
great door. From the rear of the 
house toward the kitchen came the 
tinkle of the balalaika and the sound 
of voices raised in song. 

All things seemed to be as he had 
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left them, including Vera, who lay 
stretched out sound asleep on her 
cot. 

Puzzled and more than apprehen- 
sive, Jack listened for some sound 
that might mean the raising of an 
alarm—but none came. Whoever the 
mysterious unknown could be he was 
evidently lying low, but his presence 
had introduced a new and sinister 
factor into the situation. 

There was little to be done that 
night. The entire success of the 
scheme agreed upon between him 
and Ivan depended upon the devel- 
opments the next day and he drop- 
ped on to his cot and spent a rest- 
less night waiting for dawn. 

Apprehensive, he waited next 
morning for some sign from the un- 
known whom he had struck in the 
dark. The morning passed without 
any clue as to who it might have 
been. Vera rose, complaining of a 
slight headache, but unsuspicious of 
the fact that she had been drugged. 

Some time near noon a bent and 
withered old peasant woman came in 
asking for his laundry, which he 
gave to her in a rough bundle placed 
in a gunny sack. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE day passed quickly. Jack 
found himself watching the 
hands of the clock moving 
inexorably towards ten o’clock. He 
was in his room once more, chatting 
with Vera who sat cross-legged on 
the other bed smoking one cigarette 
after another, when at last the clock 
showed five minutes to ten. 
Suddenly they both stopped talk- 
ing and listened. Vera stared at him 
in puzzled fashion, but Jack’s face 
was expressionless as he steeled him- 
self to composure. Nearer and 
nearer the sound, resolving itself 
into the tramp of many feet. There 
was a sharp command outside his 
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door and a crash of grounded arms 
followed by an authoritative knock. 

Still outwardly composed, Jack 
strode to the door and flung it open 
to find a detachment of Red Guards 
lined up outside. They carried long 
bayoneted Russian rifles, menacing 
in the dim light of the dining room, 
A squat, Mongoloid looking, non- 
commissioned officer in charge ins 
formed him in guttural Russian that 
he was under arrest and must ac- 
company them. 

Still maintaining his fiction of not 
understanding Russian he pretended 
ignorance so that Vera translated for 
him, seeming somewhat startied her- 
self, 

The guards fell in on either side 
of him and he followed along as 
they clumped stolidly out of the 
building. It was dark outside with 
the faint rays of a new moon begin- 
ning to touch the landscape with 
silver. 

Jack heaved a deep breath and 
looked off over the fields in the di- 
rection of the Cossack stanitza, peer- 
ing intently into the dakness as he 
was led along. Then his heart leaped 
as his eyes picked up a darker clump 
of shadows coming from the direc- 
tion of the stanitza. As he stared 
at it the pallid moon rays glimmered 
on steel high above the dark group. 

The moonlight was shining on 
lance tips! 


E followed on with fresh cour- 

age, feeling secure now that at 
least the old Prince would be res- 
cued. As for himself, he did not 
worry much, being nearly certain 
that he could bluff his way through 
somehow. 

His guards led him toward a small 
building which he recognized as the 
Administration Offices of the col- 
lective farm. Arrived here he was 
made to wait in the outer corridor 
until at last an authoritative voice 


barked some command from inside. 
The door was opened and he was led 
into a brilliantly lighted room. 

As his eyes grew more accustomed 
to the glare he dimly made out the 
forms of several man. Four of these 
were officers, booted and spurred and 
wearing the uniform of the Red 
Guards. Seated next to them behind 
a long table were two men in civil- 
ian garb. 

The figures of these were some- 
how familiar to Jack and he sud- 
denly realized, with a shock, that 
they were the two agents of the 
Ogpu who had so frightened Marie 
at that restaurant in Paris; the tall, 
thin man with the straggly mustache 
and the shorter man wearing heavy 
lensed glasses with gold rims. Jack 
looked steadily at the group of men 
behind the table. They had glanced 
at him as he came in and then con- 
tinued a low-voiced discussion among 
themselves. 

“What is it that you require of me 
and what is the meaning of this ars 
rest?” Jack broke the silence in Eng- 
lish, his voice simulating anger and 
puzzlement. 


IHE men behind the table glanced 

at him in disinterested fashion, 
studying him with all the detached 
and scientific interest of a group of 
vivisectionists staring at some ani- 
mal brought into the laboratory. 

A pink-cheeked, white-mustached 
officer, who bore the marks of a 
Polkovnik of Colonel on his blouse, 
stared at Jack reflectively for a mo- 
ment, then clearing his throa*, he 
began to speak in a dry official voice 
in English with a trace of accent. 

“You are Mr. John Nelson?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Nelson,” the Colonel went on, 
‘it is our duty to inform you that 
you have been accused of invading 
Soviet Russia with the intention of 
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removing therefrom a quantity of 
valuable jewels formerly belonging 
to a so-called Prince Palitzine. It 
is unnecessary to say that these 
jewels are now the property of the 
Communistic State. What have you 
to say for yourself before we ad- 
minister punishment?” 

His voice was steady enough as he 
replied: 

“It is easy enough to make wild 
accusations,” he said, “but I have 
failed to hear any proof.” 

“Proof is non-essential to our pro- 
cedure,” returned the pink-faced of- 
ficer. “It is only necessary that we 
assure ourselves of the guilt of the 
accused. We have so assured our- 
selves and wish to ask you if you 
have any statement to make before 
you are led forth and shot as an 
enemy of the Soviet.” 


OTHING whatsoever,” returned 
Jack, and stood there compos- 
edly enough to all outward seeming. 
“Due to the importance and value 
of this treasure we, the court, are 
inclined to be lenient with you if 
you will state to us what you know 
of its location.” 

“I know nothing about it,” 
turned Jack shortly. 

There was a whispered consulta- 
tion and then one of the officers 
strode to the door of the rear room 
and flung it open, calling to someone 
within. What this portended Jack 
did not know, but he watched the 
door narrowly. 

Suddenly the night air was split 
by a shot followed by another and 
another which swelled into a cres- 
cendo of shots and yells. The of- 
ficers behind the table rose with 
some agitation and hurried to the 
door. The Red Guards in the door- 
way gave way for them and stared 
out into the night. 

Jack, his heart beating high with 
hope, moved toward the door and 


Te- 
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stared over the shoulders of the men 
who guarded it, their backs to him. 


ND then he thrilled as he saw 

the main road boiling with Cos- 
sacks, powerful men mounted on 
shaggy steppe horses, their long 
lances rising and falling as they spear- 
ed viciously at a crowd of Red Guards 
who were attacking savagely with 
bayoneted rifles. There was little 
shooting by now. It seemed to be a 
matter of cold steel, and the Cossack 
swords were coming into play, glit- 
tering in the moonlight as they rose 
and fell and rose again. 

That clump of lances was beset on 
all sides by Red Guards who swarm- 
ed from every building, but the Cos- 
sacks were more than holding their 
own, giving backward steadily and 
protecting someone in their midst. 

Jack felt a glow of exultation go 
through him as he recognized the 
lone figure and saw the white beard 
and sightless eyes of. old Prince 
Palitzine. The Cossacks had been 
true to their word! 

They were steadily fighting their 
way up the road, moving in a com- 
pact body whose bared steel gleamed 
like fangs of wolves as they fought 
off the encroaching Red Guards. 

Suddenly the shrill blast of a 
whistle came from somewhere and a 
voice raised itself in command. The 
Red Guards ceased their fighting 
with the bayonet and dropped back, 
forming a line. There came another 
command and the silence was broken 
by the clatter and rattle of breech 
blocks. 

Jack’s heart fairly stood still as 
he saw the Red Guards with hands 
on triggers. Scarcely a _ second 
elapsed before there was a crash 
and a roar as a volley was unloosed 
at the clump of Cossacks, scarcely 
fifty paces distance by now. An- 
other volley and another followed 
in methodical, unhurried fashion, 
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The Cossack horses were rearing 
wildly. Men were falling from the 
saddles. 


O Jack’s horror he saw the tall, 
‘4 bearded frame of old Prince 
Palitzine sway forward in the saddle 
and then slip to the ground. 

It was all over in a few more 
seconds. The surviving Cossacks 
broke in all directions and disap- 
peared, leaving behind the bodies of 
dead and wounded men and horses. 

The Red Guards ceased firing and 
were led forward at the double, 
plunging their bayonets into the 
bodies strewn about the roadway 
and dispatching the wounded, others 
of them were led in detachments 
between the buildings. Jack heard 
the crash of an occasional volley, 
realizing dully that each reverbera- 
tion meant the blasting out of exis- 
tence of another loyal Cossack. 

In a few minutes his judges re- 
turned. 

The white mustached Colonel was 
the first to arrive. 

“You see, my friend,” he said in 
his dry official voice as he passed 
by Jack, “you see what happens to 
enemies of the Soviet!” 

Jack saw and the sight had not 
helped to raise his store of self 
confidence or courage. 

In another minute or two the 
group of Soviet officials had taken 
their places behind the table again. 
The Colonel wrapped for order and 
issued a sharp command. All eyes 
turned to that small doorway in the 
rear while Jack watched it narrowly. 
The first person to appear was a 
burly Red Guard with a bayoneted 
rifle who backed out, keeping his 
eyes on someone in rear. 

Jack’s heart skipped a beat and 
his jaw dropped open as he stared 
at the second person who followed 
slowly into the room. 

For he was looking into the great, 


frightened eyes and pale face of 
Marie. 

A gasp of astonishment escaped 
him. She on her part flung out her 
hands to him. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she half 
sobbed, “they have not harmed you 
yet? They told me that if I would 
come to Soviet Russia they would 
spare your life!” 

He shook his head and tried to 
smile at her, Across that room their 
eyes spoke volumes. With all his 
joy at seeing her, Jack felt a cold 
fear settle upon him. But the voice 
of the senior officer interrupted his 
chaotic thoughts. 


“This treasure has already resulted 
in too much trouble and difficulty 
for the Soviet,” he announced. “It is 
our intention today to solve the 
mystery of it and locate it once and 
for all. Between the two of you 
there is knowledge of its location. 
I offer you the last opportunity to 
tell what you know. Do you accept 
the offer?” 


ARIE looked at him blankly and 
then her eyes sought Jack’s. 
Jack shook his head ever so slightly. 
“T can understand,” he said, “that 
you contemplate something very un- 
pleasant for one or both of us if we 
do not tell. But supposing one or 
both of us does know where it is 
located, what would be our reward 
in case we divulge our informa- 
tion?” 

“Free passage and a safe conduct 
to the borders of Soviet Russia,” 
returned the senior officer glibly, 
almost too glibly, for his eyes shift- 
ed as he spoke. Jack realized in- 
stantly that their fate would be the 
same whatever they did. 

“And if we do not know or do 
not teil, what then?” he asked. 

The Soviet officer shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It then becomes our unpleasant 
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duty to extract the information by 
such crude and unpleasant means as 
lie in our power,” he returned 
cynically and nodded to someone 
who stood at the outer door. 

There was a sound of halting 
footsteps and Jack turned to find 
Ivan Kousmitch, being prodded into 
the room by the two husky Red 
soldiers. The blacksmith carried a 
portable charcoal brazier and five or 
six deadly looking iron rods heated 
to cherry red heat by the coals. The 
old man looked absolutely dazed. 
His sunken eyes lit up at sight of 
Marie and then he slumped and 
stood there like some broken thing. 


Jack did not flinch as he saw the 
smoking ‘brazier and the heated 
irons. It was not until the guards 
behind Marie seized her that he 
grasped the enormity of what was 
intended. So horror stricken was he 
for the moment that no words came. 
He surged forward protectingly only 
to find strong arms grasping him and 
a bayonet resting against his chest. 

“You see, my friend,” said the 
pink cheeked officer, “what suffering 
your silence will cause. And do not 
forget that this treasure which you 
seek to guard has already caused the 
death of the former Prince Palitzine 
who was already blinded by the 
heated irons.” 


CHAPTER V 


HE white mustached Colonel 

nodded to the guards. Two 

of them suddenly laid hands 
on Marie. They half dragged and 
half carried her to a heavy chair 
under the glare of the lights. In 
this they placed her and_ tied 
her hand and foot as she gazed pit- 
eously at Jack who stood there 
helpless, surrounded by a ring of 
steel. 


There came another nod from the 
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white mustached Colonel and Ivan 
Kousmitch was pulled forward. The 
old Cossack was wild-eyed and 
frantic. 

Suddenly he flung himself on his 
knees, his hands raised supplicating- 
ly towards the men behind the table. 

“For the love of God,’ he cried, 
“do not force me to do this thing! 
I have held the little dove in my 
arms when she was first born! 1 
taught her little feet to walk and 
sang songs to her... ask me any- 
thing, anything but this!” he pleaded. 


ae judges looked at him coldly. 
The Colonel jerked his head to 
the Red Guards. They hauled the old 
man up on his feet. One of them 
placed the heated rod, its steel 
gleaming a dull red and its wooden 
handle smoking, in the old man’s 
shaking hand. Two more guards 
jabbed him with their bayonets so 
that he was forced forward until he 
was standing over the wide-eyed and 
horrified girl. 

“Burn out the left eye first,’ came 
the dry voice of the Colonel. 

For the first time the full brutal- 
ity of what was intended swept over 
Jack and left him horror stricken. 
The old man trembled nearer and 
nearer with the red-hot iron. Marie 
tried to avert her head but a Red 
Guard behind her grasped it between 
his two hands and held it straight 
in the path of the wavering rod of 
iron. 

Suddenly a groan was torn from 
Jack. . 

“Hold it!” his voice rose in an 
anguished cry, “I will lead you to 
the treasure!” 

A curt word came from the senior 
officer. The old Cossack dropped 
the heated rod from palsied fingers. 
The men who had seized and held 
Marie relaxed their firm grip. A 
sigh that was half a sob came from 
the girl. 
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They wasted no time but rose and 
prepared to set forth. It was Jack 
who spoke up as they started to 
lead him on alone, leaving Marie 
behind with her guards. 

He halted stubbornly in place. 

“I cannot do this alone,” he said, 
“my knowledge extends only to the 
outward entrance of the treasure 
vault. I need the aid of Her High- 
ness to direct me into the inner 
chamber,” he finished and waited for 
the reply. 

At least if they were to die, he 
reasoned swiftly, they might as well 
die together. As he waited for the 
reply he saw the tall gray bearded 
form of Ivan Koustmitch shambling 
off into the night. 

There was another consultation be- 
tween the four officers. Plainly they 
were impatient to be at the task and 
they quickly gave their assent. Marie 
was led forth, still pale and fright- 
ened looking. Preceded by several 
soldiers and followed by the officers 
they made their way up the road to 
the entrance of the manor house. 

Someone disappeared within the 
door as they came in view. So 
quickly did the figure flit away that 
Jack could not quite tell who it 
was but he was certain that it was 
Boris Brodsky. He wondered about 
Brodsky and what part that mys- 
terious individual had in the whole 
affair. But there was little time. to 
reflect upon this. 

They were close to the manor 
house now. Stepping forward Jack 
led the way with Marie clinging to 
his arm. Once inside the dining- 
room he led towards the _ stove, 
found the knobs on the porcelain 
and swung open the door. 


GASP of amazement went up 
from the Russians behind. Jack 
led the way through the narrow en- 
trance, pulling Marie in after him. 
It was a warm day and no one had 


taken the trouble to restart the fire 
so the passageway was cool at last. 


HE Red Guards and the officers 

pressed closely behind them. Jack 
moved along the passageway after 
descending the steps. His captors 
halted behind him to strike matches. 
But sure of the route now that he 
had been through it, Jack led on 
increasing the distance between him- 
self and the guards. 

It was not until he passed the air 
shaft by the well that they noticed 
this and came on. An officer shouted 
after him to halt. He quickly placed 
Marie in front and called back some 
indistinct reply, covering several 
yards more as he did so. 

Again came the shouted order to 
halt, this time accompanied by the 
click of a breech bolt. A few yards 
ahead the passage turned. 

“Run, darling!” he called to Marie 
and raced after her. 

There was a crash behind them 
and a bullet spat into the wall at his 
side just as they turned the corner. 
The dark passageway reverberated to 
wild yells as he came to the wooden 
door and shoved it open, slamming 
it closed behind him and bolting it. 

As the pursuers reached it and 
began to hammer he struck a match 
and found that for which he sought, 
a length of rope hanging down from 
the wall. This he jerked and heard 
a crashing, grinding reverberation fill 
the passageway on the other side of 
the door, followed by a chorus of 
wild screams of pain and horror. 
Those four great logs, poised so 
precariously above the door, had 
been placed there for this very pur- 
pose. 

They were in the treasure chamber 
at last. 

Striking a match he gazed about 
him in bewilderment. Every piece 
of silver and all the paintings had 
been removed since last he had been 
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there. The ikon which concealed the 
wall cabinet was swung outward. 


The silver casket was gone! 

“The jewels have been stolen!” 
cried Marie peering over his shoul- 
der. But there was no time to worry 
over lesser losses when life itself 
was at stake. 

Outside the door he could hear the 
survivors who had escaped the fall 
of the great beams laboring to clear 
away the debris. Already gun butts 
were beginning to hammer at the 
door. It was only a question of 
minutes until means would be found 
to break it down. 

Jack held Marie fiercely in his 
arms as he listened to the shouts 
from outside and saw the door be- 
ginning to tremble under the impact 
of the rifle butts that were smashed 
against it. 

“Ivan says there is a way out of 
here,” he whispered through clench- 
ed teeth cursing himself for not 
having listened more carefully to the 
whispered words of the old Cossack. 


EAVING Marie, he sought along 

the wall with his finger testing 
each crevice in the rock and trying 
each out-jutting knob of stone, his 
motions becoming more and more 
frantic as the door began to splinter. 
He had nearly completed the cir- 
cuit of the small chamber by now 
and a grim despair began to settle 
around his heart as the solid walls 
resisted his every effort to find a 
means of escape. 

“Tyan told me to go through the 
rear exit!” he said savagely, “do you 
remember any clue to it?” 

“No,” came Marie’s voice in the 
darkness with a sob at the end. 

Jack had two matches left. By 
now rays of light were coming 
through the splintered panels of the 
doorway and the exultant voices of 
their pursuers could be heard as 
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Taking one of his precious match- 
es, he struck it and in the flickering 
ray cast by its tiny light he noticed 
that the opening in the wall which 
had concealed the massive silver box, 
was large enough to admit the body 
of a man and that its rear was lost 
in darkness. A wild hope surged 
through him as he stumbled for the 
opening. 

Just before the tiny flame went 
out he saw what he sought, the 
widening out of a passage which lay 
beyond the opening. 

The light from the lanterns on the 
far side of the door stabbed fitful 
rays into the chamber. A hairy arm 
had reached in through the splinter- 
ed wood and was tearing away at the 
bolt. Dragging Marie to him he ex- 
plained to her swiftly and then lift- 
ing her he aided the girl through 
the narrow opening. 

The hairy hand and arm had now 
found the bolt and was sliding back 
the iron lock when Jack leaped 
forward with a bar of wood and 
struck savagely at it. Turning swift- 
ly before the howl of pain had time 
to end, he drove straight at the 
narrow opening in the wall, pulled 
himself up and crawled through it 
just as he heard the door behind 
him fall inwards with a crash. 

Marie was ahead of him. 

“There are steps here,” she called 
back. In a second he found himself 
standing on a flight of stone steps 
that led downwards a few feet, 
bringing them to level going. 


smashed at the splintering 


HEY hurried along this, hearing 

the shouts of their pursuers 
growing fainter in the rear. Their 
passage gradually sloped upwards 
until at last, mixed with the mouldly 
smell of the place, came the odor of 
fresh air. That fresh, clean odor 
was like a taste of water to the 
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thirsty. If only Ivan Kousmitch had 
not failed him at the last! 

They came to more steps which 
led them upwards until they found 
themselves standing above softly lap- 
ping water on a tiny platform and 
the stars shining above them in a 
well-like opening overhead. 

A rope hung down from a cross 
beam above and a wooden bucket 
floated half submerged in the water. 
Jack felt of the stones to the right 
and found a ladder leaning against 
the wall. Warning Marie to wait a 
second he climbed up. 

“Hurry, my dear, and be careful, 
everything is all right!” and his voice 
came down the well shaft and was 
echoed back from the water. In an- 
other few seconds he was helping 
her over the coping. Marvelling at 
the simplicity of this concealment 
of the exit from the treasure cham- 
ber, for who would think to look for 
it down an old well shaft in the 
barnyard of a peasant cottage? 


VAN KOUSMITCH was there. 

Behind him in the shadows were 
three saddle horses. They pulled up 
the ladder and concealed it. There 
was still a faint light from the moon 
as they mounted and fled down a 
narrow lane away from the grim and 
dark farm buildings. Coming at 
last to the farther edge of the 
deserted stretch of woods. 

“Thank God,” breathed Jack, as 
they came out in a small moor and 
nearly walked into the trim, low 
fuselage and shining propeller of a 
cabin monoplane. 

Prince Manuelesco, Jack’s Rou- 
manian friend, had not failed him. 

Prince Manuelesco’s car was wait- 
ing for them when they nosed down 
out of the sky into the lights of the 
Bucharest airfield. Ivan Kousmitch, 
weighted down with their baggage, 
seated himself by the chauffeur as 
they sped to the Prince’s palace. 


It was as they started for their 
rooms to dress that Marie flung her- 
self into Jack’s arms. 


Y dear, my dear,” sobbed the girl, 

“I should never have let you 
go to Russia. What do the jewels 
matter in comparison to you? But I 
wish I knew who took them!” 


“I told you,” Jack said, “of finding 
that someone had followed me when 
I first went into the secret passage- 
way, and of striking that unknown 
person in the dark. I did not tell 
you that I saw Boris Brodsky for 
a second when we returned with 
the Red Guards. And Boris Brodsky 
had a black eye.” 


“You mean—?” 


“T mean he returned and took the 
silver and pictures and stole the 
treasure chest, probably meaning to 
get out of the country with them 
himself. But he didn’t get much 
after all,” finished Jack carelessly. 

Marie shook her head. 

“He got forty million francs 
worth of jewels,” she said, “for his 
treachery—and I—and we—” 

“Oh, no he didn’t,” returned Jack. 
“Come here Ivan!” and he called 
the old man who was following them 
up carrying three sets of saddle 
bags. Upon investigation the capa- 
cious leather sacks proved to be filled 
with soiled linen, loosely wrapped 
around a fortune in jewels. 


“It was no trick to save these 
jewels,” said Jack. “I carried them 
out with me on my first visit, and 
had them on my person when I 
fought with Brodsky in the dark- 
ness. It was Ivan’s sister who took 
them to Ivan when she came to get 
my laundry. That was simple 
enough. It was the saving of the 
most precious jewel of all that had 
me buffaloed for a minute!” 

And they smiled understandingly 
into each other’s eyes. 
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A Tense Breath-Taking Story of a Fierce Battle For 
Treasure in the Heart of a Mexican Pyramid 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 
Author of “Dagger of Death,” “The Cowled Cobra,” ete. 


ELL’S BELLS! Here comes 
Juan!” said slender Jimmy 
Doyle to stocky Jack Lewis 
in a tense whisper. “Something must 
be wrong at the diggings! He must 
have run all the way from the foot- 
hills, at top speed to get here so soon. 
It was only last night that we left 
him on guard at—” 
“Shh!” cautioned Jack. “Don’t 
mention that place! Walls have ears 
in this joint!” 
The eyes of the two bronzed Amer- 
icans glanced down the aisle of a 
cantina in Mexico City. Tables bor- 
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dered the aisle and people came from 
the ends of the earth to slake their 
thirst against new forays into the 
sun. The city which had known the 
tragedy of Maximilian and Carlotta, 
was sweltering. 

It had known horror after horror, 
tragedy after tragedy, joy and sor- 
row, since Cortez had smashed the 
power of the Aztecs, and sent the 
last remnant of them into exile hbe- 
hind their one remaining chieftain, 
Guatemozin. 

History does not say where that 
exile was but our two adventurous 
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Americans had dug out a certain 
secret and now by the look on Juan 
Soriano’s face as he approached, that 
secret was threatened. 

As though shot upward, by twin 
catapults, Jimmy Doyle and Jack 
Lewis sprang from their seats and 
ran to meet Juan. But the sweat- 
streaked peon who was trying to 
reach the cantina, failed, because a 
foot suddenly shooting out had 
tripped him up, sending him sprawl- 
ing. 

“What the blankety-blank’s goin’ 
on here!” shouted Jimmy. 


UT before the two could reach 

Juan, the man who had tripped 
him, a chap whose back had been 
toward them, sprang upon the shoul- 
ders of the prone peon, and a gleam- 
ing blade in his right hand rose and 
fell—twice. 

Jimmy Doyle, fast on his feet as 
chained lightning, leaped over the 
twitching body of Juan Soriano, and 
hurled himself in pursuit of the man 
with the knife. Jack Lewis, eyes 
filled with concern, knelt beside the 
peon, rolled him to his back. 

“Quick, sete he said. “What is 
it? Why.. 

But before "Jack could complete 
his question, Juan Soriano, blood 
stains on his lips, interrupted hur- 
riedly, because he had little time left, 
and the agony-sweat beaded his fore- 
head and cheeks. 

“Last night in foothills a man— 
almost naked—wearing a panache 
of plumes—walked across crest of 
teocalli at midnight —I chased him 
—he melted into nothing. I ran to 
tell you! Be careful Huitzilo—”’ 

And Juan Soriano, retching, died 
there, in the arms of one of his 
masters. 

“Pardon, sir,’ said a harsh voice 
at Jack’s elbow. “Perhaps he has 
“more to say. Force this between his 
teeth!” 


HE voice was grating. Jack 

raised his eyes to the speaker, who 
was standing beside a chair at the 
table where Juan’s slayer had been 
sitting. 

He saw a pockmarked face above a 
grin that, because of snaggled teeth, 
was like the snarl of a lobo. Bare 
feet, save for Mex sandals. Nation- 
ality uncertain, size two inches taller 
than Jack, fifty pounds heavier. He 
was extending a filled whiskey glass 
to Jack. 

“Thanks, no,’ 
enough. . 

Then the ‘big stranger’s hand came 
forward and the contents of his glass 
splashed into the face and eyes of 
Jack Lewis. 

With a cry of pain, Jack reached 
his feet, pawing the air, while the 
man who had hurled the liquor into 
his face flung a dirty serape about 
his shoulders, strode calmly down 
the aisle, in the opposite direction 
from that taken by Jimmy Doyle, and 
lost himself in the crowds which 
thronged Calle Cinco de Mayo. 

Then Jimmy came back, panting. 

“Lost him,” he said. “The dirty 
murderer ran like a deer. What the 
devil did Juan want to tell us?” 

jack was almost inarticulate with 
anger. He started speaking, was 
halfway through the dying speech 
Juan Soriano had made, when both 
became conscious that they were in 
the midst of a curious crowd which 
was shouting questions from all 
angles. 

“Call the policia,’ said someone. 
“Murders are bad for trade.” 

Juan Soriano was beyond needing 
help and while it seemed cold- 
blooded, the two Americans, knowing 
that they would be held if they 
waited, forced their way through the 
crowd and gained the street. They 
caught a coche, ordered the driver to 
move swiftly, anywhere, and their 
flight had begun. 


> said Jack, “he said 
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It was midday. It would take them 
twenty hours to travel to the spot 
whence Juan Soriano had come since 
sometime just after midnight. Some- 
thing had happened there. Juan was 
no baby, peon or not, and didn’t 
frighten easily. 

“You know, Jack,” said Jimmy, “the 
description Juan gave you of the 
midnight visitor made me think of 
some old woodcuts of Aztec chiefs. 
—Guatemozin for instance.” 

“T was thinking the same thing. I 
don’t believe in ghosts. Somebody 
is wise to what we’ve found! We’ve 
probably been trailed since the be- 
ginning. After that dirty buzzard 
tossed that booze in my face I heard 
somebody speak a name—Jose Pilar 
—and I think they meant that bird 
who tried to drown me. But he was 
no Mex, and it wasn’t just accident 
those two birds were there when 
Juan came in.” 


WENTY minutes later two 

Americans, one slender, one 
stocky, each with a loaded automatic 
at his waist in a trim holster, each 
wearing stout riding breeches, boots 
and sunfoiling sombreros, were rac- 
ing out of the city—once called Ten- 
ochtitlan, glorious capital of the 
Aztecs, criss-crossed by picturesque 
waterways—toward Jalapa. 

The native at the wheel drove like 
a man possessed. One didn’t get fares 
every day who paid fifty pesos. 

Two grim-faced chaps, tanned of 
cheeks, with narrowed eyes which 
just now emitted sparks, leaned for- 
ward in the back seat and urged him 
to speed and more speed. 

They passed a dim road leading off 
to the left. Jack glanced at it, then 
looked at Jimmy, who nodded. 

Miles ahead of them they saw an 
oncoming car. They held their own 
course for two more miles, stopped, 
climbed out. Jimmy addressed the 
driver. 


“Get back to Mexico City! If you 
make it as fast as you brought us 
here, and don’t look back, one week 
from today you can go to the Hotel 
Colon and collect from us another 
fifty pesos!” 

The Mexican grinned, backed 
around like mad, hurled his car down 
the road like a racing driver. His 
own cloud of dust would have pre- 
vented his seeing anything if he had 
looked back, 

The other car came up, ground to 
a stop because it had to stop to keep 
from bowling over the two men who 
had planted themselves directly in 
the road. It was a rickety Ford 
driven by a black. 

“Twenty pesos,” said Jack without 
preamble, “if you’ll drive us for two 
hours!” 

The black showed his white teeth 
in a grin. ° 

“For twenty pesos,” he said, “I 
would act as pallbearer at my own 
funeral!” 

At the end of two hours, the sec- 
ond car turned back, and its driver 
had received instructions to go to the 
Hotel Colon one week from that mo- 
ment and collect twenty pesos—if he 
did not look back today! 


OU know, Jack,” said Jimmy 

Doyle thoughtfully as the two 
turned west and struck out in the 
general direction of a row of distant 
blue foothills, “we’re making prom- 
ises we may not be able to keep. We 
may not get back in a week—or two 
weeks—or ever! There is a lot about 
this business—the killing of Juan, 
the escape of his murderer, and the 
behavior of your pockmarked man, 
that bothers me—to say nothing of 
Aztec ghosts; We don’t know what 
may be waiting for us!” 

Jack Lewis did not smile. He was 
not thinking, however, of the teocalli 
Juan had mentioned, nor yet of the 
Aztec gold which he and Jimmy had 
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all but located. He was thinking of 
a humble peon who had been faithful 
unto death—and beyond—who had 
died with beads of agony-sweat on 
his forehead and cheeks—who had 
forced himself to live until he told 
his story. 

“Funny,” said Jack, after an hour 
of silence, during which the two men 
had been waiking at top speed in the 
direction of those foothills, “that he 
should have used those two words— 
panache and teocalli—isn’t it? He 
was a peon, and they aren’t Spick 
words.” 

Jimmy’s reply was oddly irrel- 
evant. 

“All of which makes me surer than 
ever that we’ve made some rash 
promises about being back in the 
capital in a week!” 


HESE were the last words which 

passed between them until sun- 
down, when comparative coolness 
spread over the countryside—and 
two young Americans who had been, 
and still were good athletes, broke 
into a dog-trot which ate up the 
miles. 

In the mind of each was a picture; 
of a faithful peon who had died in 
agony striving to tell a strange story 
of a visitor out of vanished Tenoch- 
titlan of the Aztecs. 

A year before, among the hills to- 
ward which they were moving, they 
had found Juan, staked out on an 
ant-hill, and had got him away in 
time. He had been eternally grate- 
ful in his reticent, somehow stately 
way. 

Then he had heard them speaking 
of treasure—and had repeated to 
them certain excerpts from an old 
legend. He had never told them why 
he had been staked out, or who had 
done it. 

Juan had been different from other 
peons they had used. More intelli- 
gent. Rather statuesque. But when 


he had died, and his brow had been 
furrowed with pain— 

“Damn!” ejaculated Jimmy Doyle. 
“T can’t get Juan out of my mind, and 
what you say about him using those 
two words, panache and teocalli, have 
got. me to fancying all sorts of 
things!” 

“I can’t talk much,” gasped Jack. 
“My legs are shorter’n yours, and 
you're trotting them off of me; but 
my mind’s going bughouse, too! 
We're going into something, and my 
guess is that we’ve been in it, ever 
since we started—that somebody has 
just been waiting—watching until 
we—” 

But Jack Lewis stopped there. 
Jimmy was a quick thinker, anyway, 
and often as not the two talked in 
fits and starts that no outsider would 
have understood, but which was per- 
fectly understandable to the two 
partners. Continuity wasn’t necessary 
where friends were so close they 
could read each other’s thoughts. 


So they jogged on, into the night. 


Y catching those two rides they 

had been able to equal the time 
Juan Soriano had made from the dig- 
gings, and it was just a little before 
midnight when, slowing to a walk, 
catching their breath, they started 
down into a secluded, tree-choked 
valley. 

They had in the winking of an 
eye, almost, dropped the civilized 
world behind them so irrevocably 
that it was as though they had 
stepped into another country, on an- 
other continent, entirely. 

It was a small valley. Not so much 
a valley as a pothole of huge dimen- 
sions, as though the back of the 
mountain had sunk in, like the mound 
of an ancient grave. 

Both men drew their weapons, to- 
gether, as though the same warning 
had come to them at the same time. 
No light showed down there among 
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the trees. "Their feet were set in a 
dim trail that both knew, because for 
almost a year they had lived, and 
labored, in this valley below them. 

Only short few hours ago they had 
left, and tragedy, and superstitious 
terror had invaded the domain they 
had left behind for a brief period of 
vacation. 

How were the tragedy and terror 
mixed up? 

Both men felt they would find the 
answer, down there in the valley. As 
they slipped down, eeling their way 
through the trees, they stooped for- 
ward tensely, the fatigue of their 
long hike forgotten in the nameless 
excitement which gripped them as in 
a vise. 


YELLOW moon peered into the 

valley, turning all its wild con- 
tours into an eerie landscape of blue 
and gold, and silvery tints. Ethereal, 
ghostly, it seemed. Jack and Jimmy 
were accustomed to this valley, and 
it hadn’t bothered them before. 

Now, however, it was different. An 
aura of hidden menace reached up to 
them, like ghostly, invisible tentacles. 

But they did not hesitate. 

They reached the bottom, paused 
to listen—and both shivered. It 
seemed that all the little valley 
paused to listen, too. 

They raised their eyes to the shad- 
ows in a little ravine that cut the 
valley wall like a scar, a ravine in 
whose center, some hundred feet or 
so above the valley floor, a mesa-like 
rock stood up like a sentinel. 

“The teocalli is still there,” whis- 
pered Jimmy tensely, 

“Yeah,” said Jack, trying to laugh 
and not succeeding too well, “and it’s 
just about midnight, when ghosts 
walk!” 

Studied at closer range, the mesa- 
like rock became a pyramid fashioned 
by human hands. It was around a 
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two friends edged closer to the shad- 
ows which shrouded the base of the 
Aztec bit of architecture, it became 
evident that had not all trees here- 
abouts been cleared away recently, 
the teocalli, or pyramid, would have 
been invisible to passersby. 

Observers from airplanes might 
have seen it, but airplanes, because of 
sure death in these hills in case of a 
forced landing, never came this way. 
It had been a secret place for cen- 
turies, and then Jack and Jimmy had 
found it—because a peon who might 
have died horribly had been grateful. 

How had he known? 

Jack and Jimmy had asked the 
natives everywhere, all sorts of ques- 
tions, trying to find out the secret 
of the vanished Aztecs. 


OW, of a sudden, moonlight 
bathed the bare top of the 
pyramid. 

“Great Scott!” said Jack, grabbing 
jimmy by the arm and dragging him 
closer to the rim of trees about the 
little clearing. “Look at that!” 

For as the moonlight brought the 
crest of the teccalli into sharp relief, 
a figure seemed to materialize out of 
the night. The figure advanced to 
the forward edge of the pyramid, 
stood there for a second, then raised 
braceletted bare arms toward the 
heavens! 

A man, almost nude, wearing bar- 
baric ornaments of great splendor— 
and down his back from the head- 
dress swept a gorgeous tail of bird- 
feathers, 

“The panache of plumes 
spoke about!” gasped Jack. 
what is he?” 

The man stood there like a statue 
for a second or two, eyes and arms 
raised, and Jimmy Doyle remembered 
old pictures he had seen—Aztecs 
making sacrifices of human hearts to 
the sun! The conquest of Cortez, 


Juan 
“But 
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and the passing of the great ones of 
the Western world. 

“But they’re gone and forgotten 
these many centuries!” whispered 
Jimmy. “And I don’t believe in 
ghosts! He looks like an Aztec chief, 
but—” 

“Nor do I believe in ghosts,” said 
Jack in a natural voice, “I wonder!” 

Jack’s right hand leaped forward 
like a darting serpent, cuddling in 
its palm the butt of his automatic. 
His finger took up the slack swiftly. 
He aimed at a spot well above the 
head of the apparition out of ancient 
Tenochtitlan. 

“I wouldn’t, you know!” crackled 
a voice behind them. “Put up your 
hands! Drop your weapons! Don’t 
look around! Get their guns, Jose!” 

Cold chills bathing their bodies, 
knowing the menace of death in that 
grating voice, which Jack at least had 
good cause to remember, the two 
friends elevated their arms, and their 
weapons dropped to the soil at their 
feet... 

Behind them came the pattering 
sound of feet. Jack Lewis tensed, 
listening. Jimmy Doyle’s eyes were 
on that bronze apparition at the crest 
of the teocalli. Each of the two 
friends knew what,the other would 
do, without words passing between 
them. Jack was short and stocky, 
but fast when he got in motion. 


” 


IMMY was chained lightning—and 

his eyes, narrowed now to mere 
slits, were on that figure at the top 
of the pyramid. The figure had folded 
its arms and was peering down into 
the clearing, calm, stately, apparently 
in remote contemplation of the do- 
ings of strange insects. 

“Never mind the acting, Fink!” 
came the grating voice again. “We've 
got ’em. Come down and give us a 
hand.” 

Then the slithering feet of Jose 
sounded right behind the two, and 


Jack Lewis moved. He moved like a 
cat, whirling and jumping at one and 
the same moment. Jimmy knew, with- 
out looking around, that Jack had 
caught Jose flat-footed. 

He counted on surprise to stay the 
trigger finger of the man who had 
done all the talking so far. He heard 
Jack move, then he himself was in 
motion. 

He raced toward the steps leading 
up to the crest of the pyramid. He 
reached them, started up, taking the 
steps two at a time—and they were 
high steps. 

The man who wore the panache of 
plumes, swearing good American 
oaths, was racing down to meet him, 
hands extended like the talons of a 
bird of prey. 

“Get back, Fink!” shouted the man 
in the shadows. “I'll wing him! Get 
back! A ricochet might get you!” 

But Fink apparently did not hear, 
as he fairly leaped from the crest of 
the teocalli, down toward Jimmy 
Doyle, who gurgled in his throat 
with joy of the combat to come. 
Jimmy and Jack were fighters. 

Jimmy did not pause in his charge 
for the moon-bathed crest, and the 
two men met halfway down, with a 
shock as of two bulls coming to- 
gether. Jimmy knew he faced a man 
with plenty of guts, for the fellow 
did not hesitate a second to join 
combat, and he utilized the full value 
of his superiority of position. 

Jimmy was lifted from his feet. 
Strong arms went around him, and 
he felt himself falling, falling for a 
long moment. He tried to drag his 
assailant under him, so that when the 
two struck again, he would not be 
crushed by their combined weight 
and the momentum of their fall. 

UT Fink knew this, too, and 
fought off Jimmy’s efforts. 

Both relaxed at the same time. 
They struck, and Jimmy felt as 
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though he had fallen the remaining 
fifty feet down the face of the pyra- 
mid. Every bone in his body seemed 
jarred from its mooring, while his 
breath fled from him in a racking 
gasp. 

Jimmy had never been so badly 
hurt in his life before. But he knew 
the fellow called Fink had been hurt, 
too, at least as badly. 

So, gritting his teeth on his hurts, 
he fought at Fink with all his 
strength. He rained blows into the 
brown face. Fink clung to him, and 
his arms were like the jaws of a 
trap, closing on him inexorably, 
bending his backbone until Jimmy’s 
eyes were distended with the agony 
of it. 

Jimmy’s back was against the for- 
ward edge of one of the huge steps, 
and Fink knew exactly what he was 
about. Jimmy fought at Fink, until 
sweat broke forth on his forehead, 
all over his body, in great beads. He 
thought of the agony—sweat on the 
dying face of Juan Soriano— 

But still he fought. 


SCREAM came through to his 

consciousness. Jack Lewis’ voice. 
Jack, then, perfect little fighter, 
stocky and powerful, had been bested. 
There had been more than two 
against him perhaps. Or the chap 
called Jose, whom Jimmy felt sure 
was the killer of Juan, had somehow 
tricked Jack, laid him open to a blow 
from the muzzle of a revolver. 

Black and red dots were dancing 
before the eyes of Jimmy Doyle. 
This chap Fink knew what he was 
doing. He felt Fink’s legs pinion 
his own legs, and realized for the 
first time that he was dealing with a 
man who was thoroughly versed in 
wrestling. 

Weakly, and ever more weakly, but 
with his fighting heart still urging 
him on, Jimmy Doyle fought against 
the strangling, back-breaking arms 
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which were rapidly squeezing him 
into submission. Perhaps his back 
would be broken. Great scott, the 
pain—was Jack dead?—was Juan to 
go unavenged? 

With a gasp which was like the 
rattle in the throat of a dying man, 
Jimmy Doyle relaxed, crumpling on 
the steps of the teocalli, completely 
out, bathed in his own perspiration. 

“Come on, Jose! Come on Culpep- 
per! I got this one!”, 

Up to Fink came the grating voice 
of Culpepper. 

“Drag him down here! 
this one hog-tied!” 

Consciousness began to return to 
Jimmy Doyle just as his captors, who 
now were half carrying, half drag- 
ging him, entered the mouth of the 
tunnel he and Jack, and Juan Soriano 
had so patiently cut into the rocky soil 
on the uphill side of the teocalli. The 
spot had been decided upon by Juan. 

He knew when they carried him 
down the steps to the level where 
they had started a stope in the direc- 
tion Juan Soriano, moving as one in- 
spired, had suggested, almost com- 
manded. 


We've got 


IMMY could hear the stentorian 

breathing of Jack, and sighed 
with relief that he still lived. These 
people had done in Juan, right in a 
public place, in this-country’s capital 
—where punishment in the event of 
capture would have been certain, 
speedy, and quite fatal. 

They wouldn’t hesitate to kill one, 
or even two others, who interfered 
with their work. 

“They’ve just waited,” Jimmy said 
to himself disgustedly, “for Jack and 
Juan and me to do the work!” 

Then Jimmy was flung down 
roughly, and almost had the breath 
knocked out of him again. Jack 
stirred and groaned as he was tossed 
down beside Jimmy. Jimmy decided 
it was time to speak. 
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“Well!” he said. “What’s the idea? 
Why keep us tied up like this? Why 
not bump us off and be done with 
it?” 

The tunnel, which was walled with 
aged brick, was disclosed, cavern- 
like, as a light was flashed on. Jose 
Pilar, a swart Mexican with a jagged 
scar on his right cheek from an old 
knife-wound, lighted a lantern. 

“Save the batteries of the flash- 
lights,” he said in Spanish. “We'll 
need them when we find the gold!” 


But Culpepper, grinning his 
snaggle-toothed grin, answered 
jimmy. 


“This bird Juan told you things,” 
he said. “Things he wouldn’t tell 
us. We want you to repeat what he 
told you, see? A legend of his people, 
wasn’t it? Well, that legend gives 
the secret of the exact location of the 
treasure inside this pyramid! You 
repeat it for us. We ain’t got time 
to take the whole pyramid apart!” 

Jack Lewis had regained conscious- 
ness. 

“We wouldn’t tell you anything, 
you bloody murderer!” he snapped. 

“So say we all of us,” said Jimmy 
grimly, “and so you’re the brute that 
staked Juan out on an ant-hill, eh? 
Because he wouldn’t tell you things!” 


ULPEPPER grinned his snaggle- 
toothed grin, and deliberately 
kicked Jimmy in the ribs. 

“Sure we staked him out! The 
natives told us, ‘talk to Juan, see? 
He knows things, because he’s queer, 
different from the rest of us.’ But 
he was different, and wouldn’t talk. 
He’d have talked, though, if you two 
fools hadn’t biundered in before the 
ants tortured him enough. 

“Then he took to you, and kept 
shut about us, holding his own 
grudge like a Yaqui Indian—and us 
close enough to drill all three of 
you! Only we had another hunch, 
because we know you and us is after 


the same thing, see? So we let you 
do the work—and now here we are!” 

“What's the idea of that stuff?” 
Jack jerked his head toward Fink, 
stained bronze, almost nude, wearing 
the panache of plumes. 

“To scare Juan away, make him 
come to you! We knew he wouldn’t 
talk, or we’d have grabbed him again. 
Indians has guts! But he would run 
to you, and you’d come out to have 
a look, which you did! We beat you 
both ways. Any more questions?” 

“No,” said Jack slowly. “But some- 
thing to say. We’ll see you in Hades 
before we'll tell you anything!” 

“Yeah?” leered Culpepper. “We’ve 
busted through inside the pyramid, 
see? And it’s hotter in there than 
the Hades you talk about. We leave 
you inside, in total darkness, see? 
No air—much—you’ll talk, all right! 
But Juan wouldn’t. That’s why we 
bumped him. No witnesses, or any- 
body to bring the Indians onto us.” 

“Then,” said Jimmy Doyle, “you 
don’t intend for us to have a chance 
to be witnesses, either, after you’ve 
found the treasure—if any? You'll 
finish us like you finished Soriano! 
You'll bump us anyhow—so sweat us 
to death and be darned to you!” 

Culpepper grinned again. 

“We'll leave you in the pyramid,” 
he said, “but unbound, and with a 
pick and a shovel to dig your way 
out. It'll delay you until we can 
make a break.” 


OSE PILAR, of the scarred cheek, 
raising the lantern high, moved 
ahead, followed by his friends, who 
helped Jimmy and Jack to stand, and 
steadied them as they staggered 
along the tunnel with their captors. 
“Biast it, Jack, it looks like cur- 
tains; but do you know what makes 
me really mad? A cutthroat like Fink 
wearing royal ornaments!” 
Fink, without a word, slapped 
Jimmy heavily on his mouth, 
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“Cut it, Jimmy,” said Jack, “I’m 
thinking—of something Juan said. 
Say, Culpepper, is there a statue in- 
side the pyramid?” 

“So, you do know, eh? Fine! Our 
hunch was right, then! And we know 
you haven’t been inside, ’cause we 
opened up the last of the tunnel our- 
selves, after we’d scared Soriano 
away!” 

Jack Lewis’ eyes were very bright 
in the glow of the lantern, when now 
and again Fink or Culpepper snapped 
on their flashlights. 

Air that seared the throat and 
lungs flowed over the group as Jose 
Pilar led the way into the pyramid, 
a huge cavern-like place, tapering up 
to the top like a funnel, the dome in 
eternal shadow. Aged bricks and 
stones made the floor, covered by the 
dust of centuries. 

Rising from the floor, against 
the wall to the right, was a stone 
platform, and on the platform, tow- 
ering to a height of twelve or four- 
teen feet, was the most hideous, gro- 
tesquely horrible figure any of these 
five had ever seen, even in pictures. 

A huge figure, oddly in the shape 
of a human being, yet unbelievably 
deformed. Fangs protruded from 
gaping jaws, while the huge agate 
eyes, glistening like those of a ser- 
pent as they reflected the light from 


the lantern and the flashlights, 
seemed to regard these intruders 
balefully. 


“Huitzilo—’ began Jimmy Doyle. 

“Shut up!” snapped Jack. 

Culpepper sprang at Jack, crashed 
a huge fist to his face, dropping the 
bound man in his tracks. 

“Let him talk, blast you!” he 
snarled. “What do you think we 
kept you birds for? Let him talk, 
or else you talk! Tell us the story 
Soriano told. Where do we start 
prying at bricks and things to find 
this Aztec gold!” 

Jack, for answer, spat at Culpepper, 
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and Culpepper kicked him cruelly in 
the ribs. At Culpepper’s mention of 
gold, Pilar and Fink seemed to go 
crazy—and there in the dreadful heat 
of the heart of the teocalli, three 
gold-mad killers vented their impa- 
tience upon two bound men. 


ACK and Jimmy fought as best 
they could. They kicked, butted 
with their heads; yet ever the fists 
of Fink, of Pilar, and of Culpepper, 
slammed into their faces, their noses, 
and their mouths, until those features 
were gory messes, and both men, 
panting in the airless chamber, per- 
spiring from head to foot were more 
dead than alive. 
“Let’s tell ’em, Jimmy,” groaned 


Don’t you see, Jack? They'll 
get—whatever there is to get—and 
seal us in here! Tell ’em nothing. 
They can’t find anything, and find it 
fast, without us. It'll be hell, but 
the longer we say no the longer we’ll 
live!” 

But, beating against the brain of 
Jack Lewis, like the wings of a bird 
—of good or evil omen—there kept 
resounding the last words of Juan 
Soriano— 

“Be careful of Huitzilo—.” 

“Jimmy,” gasped Jack, “I can’t 
stand it any more! I’d rather die 
fast than take any more of this! 
They’ve got us foul! 

“T haven’t the breath to tell the 
legend, Culpepper; but here’s what 
it means; there’s a brick right in the 
center, in front, of that ugly statue 
there, which moves. Find it and pull 
it out. The rest of the bricks which 
form the front of the Aztec vault 
will come out easily then. Go to it, 
and I hope you kill each other over 
the dough!” 

“Thanks, you guys,” leered Cul- 
pepper. “I’d bump you now, but I 
wanta be sure this is straight! And 
after all, your own idea about lock- 
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ing you up in this dump rather ap- 
peals to me! We'll get the dough— 
and we may even let you look at it— 
and then, say, it is hot in here, ain’t 
it?” 

“Come on, Cul!” yelled Pilar and 
Fink. 

Excitement, gold-lust, possessed 
the three. They raced together 
to the face of the idol, and clawed 
frantically at the front of the 
stone dais upon which it rested. The 
faceted eyes of the thing seemed to 
follow them, balefully. 

“Watch the statue, Jimmy!” whis- 
pered Jack. “I forgot to tell you 
Juan’s last words. They didn’t mean 
anything until I got to mulling them 
over!” 

Jimmy Doyle gasped, and peered 
through the gloom to study the gro- 
tesque image on the dais, at the base 
of which, like mad pygmies, the three 
killers, their prisoners forgotten in 
their excitement, clawed like maniacs, 

Was it fancy, or did the eyes of 
the statue peer more straightly down 
upon the defilers? 

A scream from Pilar. 


“Here it is! I’ve found it! Stand 
back a minute! Don’t crowd! We'll 
all look in together! We’re—” 


YELL from Jimmy Doyle, a 

yell which came too late. Pilar 
dragged the stone out, with a rasp- 
ing sound. His two partners crowded 
close against him, clawing at the 
opening, blind to all else save the 
potential treasure within the ages- 
closed vault under the statue. 

A tremendous roar shook the 
teocalli on its foundations. Fine 
‘dust stung the nostrils of Jimmy 
and Jack. The lights were out, and 
darkness that was almost absolute 
possessed the heart of the pyramid. 
Then—silence, utter and complete, 
empty of the voices of Culpepper, 
of Fink, and of Pilar. 


“Jimmy,” said Jack in a voice that 
strove for naturalness, “when the 
statue started forward it was all I 
could do to keep from warning them 
—but they were so mad _ for 
treasure they wouldn’t have heard, 
anyway! I'll bet the thing weighed 
ten tons! It got all three of them 
—couldn’t help it. It took the 
darned thing an age to topple for- 
ward! Juan was right——” 

“But what did Juan tell you that 
you didn’t tell me, Jack?” 

“He said, ‘Be careful of Huitzilo. 
— Then he died before he could 
finish. But he meant—” 


EAH, I get it now, for I recog- 

nized the Aztec god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, when I saw him! Let’s get 
loose, and get out of here! I don’t 
want to come back! I don’t want any 
Aztec treasure! It’s bad luck!” 

“But,” said Jack, tiredly working 
at Jimmy’s bonds, which were lcosen- 
ing slowly because Jack was bound 
too, and his fingers stiff and bleed- 
ing behind his back, “Juan went to 
a lot of trouble for us to get this 
secret. I’d sort of—sort of— 
well, I’ve a hunch maybe he’d like 
to be buried in this joint. We'll 
bring him here, and seal the place 
up again. 

“We'll seal up his secret, too— 
the secret of how he knew such 
Aztec words as panache, and teocalli 
—and then—Maybe, after all, we'll 
take _a look from the top of the 
platform, into the hole upon which 
Huitzilo has been sitting since the 
Aztec exiles fled from the butchers 
of Cortez!” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, his hands now 
free, beginning to work on the bonds 
which held Jack, “we should have 
something for what we've gone 
through, and Juan—I wonder what 
his real name was—wouldn’t mind, 
or he wouldn’t have warned us!” 
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IEUTENANT STEVE RAN- 

KIN was reading a letter 

from Headquarters in the 
Capital City. “With the date of to- 
tal evacuation of the province ap- 
proaching,” ran the letter, “I don’t 
like you to remain any longer in Bara- 
hona than is absolutely necessary. 
Never can tell what’s in the minds 
of the natives. They want the ma- 
rines to leave, and again they don’t, 
and you've only a handful with you. 
“A bit of concerted action on their 
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part, and your detachment would be 
wiped off the map. Barahona is 
against, so we hear from under- 
ground channels, the Presidential 
candidate approved by the United 
States, and has grown sullen... .” 

Steve had heard a lot of the same 
before. The Old Man at the Capi- 
tal was prone to shy at shadows, es- 
pecially where his Marines were con- 
cerned. 

Weil, 
been a little ugly. 


some of the natives had 
Especially in 
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Barahona itself, which had been uni- 
formly friendly to the Marines from 
the very first. That new guardia 
captain, who had relieved the Ma- 
rine officer in charge of the guardia 
detachment. Felt his onions, sort of, 
and kind of prone to try to run 
Barahona in spite of Steve’s au- 
thority, which still extended into 
the future a couple of months. 


R, at least, until Steve and his 

men were finished with their 
military map of the province. Twen- 
ty men he had out. Ten going 
south to Cabo Beatta, mapping all 
the area south of Lake Enriquillo, 
ten north of the lake and north, 
generally speaking, of Barahona it- 
self. 

They’d soon be finished. Thirty 
days at the outside. 

The lieutenant, a stocky, rosy- 
cheeked kid who looked like, and 
had been, a crack football player, 
wasn’t much afraid of the natives, 
and had his own ideas about their 
ability to fight. Besides, his men 
stood by him loyally. 

A shadow darkened the door of 
Steve’s office, in the shade of the 
palm grove at the edge of Neiba 
Bay, and Steve looked up. 

The man who entered was as black 
as a houseful of Haitians, and he 
wore the uniform of the Guardia 
Nacional Dominicana. He had a sul- 
len look on his face, his hands were 
in his pockets, and he failed to give 
Steve the customary courteous sa- 
lute, 

The fellow was an orderly. He’d 
been in Steve’s office a hundred 
times at least, and never yet had 


failed in the courtesies. It was an 
omen. 
“Well,” said Steve in Spanish, 


“what’s wrong now? And you might 
take your hands out of your pockets 
and stand at attention; not that I 
care, but it looks more military.” 


TEVE had no expectation that 

the sullen orderly would take 
the hint, and so wasn’t in the least 
bit disappointed when he didn’t. 

“Captain Mendoza wants you to 
report to his office at once!” snap- 
ped the orderly. 

“Did he send his compliments, or 
anything like that?” said Steve soft- 
ly, while his grizzled old top ser- 
geant looked at the orderly as 
though he’d like to take him apart 
and was only prevented by the 
presence of Steve. 

“Why should he?” said the or- 
derly insolently. “He’s a captain, 
while you’re a mere lieutenant.” 

“And he wishes to see me?” 

“He said nothing of wishes. He 
said you were to report to his of- 
fice at once!” 

Mendoza was the new command- 
ant of the Guardia Detachment at 
Barahona. 

The orderly waited, still with iis 
hands in his pockets. 

“Top soldier!” barked Steve. 

It ripped through the dead silence 
like an exploding hand grenade. 

And the old sergeant snapped into 
it; he also snapped the orderly out 
of it. In two shakes that dusky 
lad was standing stiffly at attention 
and had saluted so many times he 
was wet with perspiration. Steve 
had meticulously returned every sa- 
lute. 

“Now, lad,” said Steve coolly, 
when the instruction had _ been 
brought to a period, “go back and 
tell the capitan where my office is, 
and that if he wishes to see me he’d 
better come here! No, I guess you’d 
better make it an order. Tell him 
Tl give him ten minutes!” 


HE orderly fled precipitately, 

while the top sergeant grinned 
appreciatively. When exactly ten 
minutes had passed, Steve said: 

“Tell the sergeant of the guard, 
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Finn, to go to the office of His 
Excellency, Capitan Mendoza, and 
escort him here to my office. Tell 
him he’d better take a couple of 
men with him. Can’t hand out too 
much courtesy to these new guardia 
officers.” 

In five minutes by the clock, fol- 
lowed by two men with fixed bayo- 
nets, Captain Mendoza, his natural- 
ly dusky face a beet red with fury, 
strode into Steve’s office. Steve rose 
to meet him, saluting gravely, and 
motioned Mendoza to a chair, wav- 
ing the sentries away. 

“Well, Capitan,” said Steve, “this 
is indeed a pleasure! It is seldom 
indeed that you come to see me. 
What can I do for you, sir?” 

Mendoza almost exploded. 
sputtered like a dud fire-cracker. 

“I'd have you to know I’m a cap- 
tain!” he roared. “I’d have you to 
know I’m your senior by two grades! 
I’d have you to know I’m the new 
detachment commander at Baraho- 
na!” 

“I know all that, Captain,” said 
Steve soothingly; “but I understand 
you wished to see me about some- 
thing?” 


He 


ENDOZA, seeing that he could 
gain nothing by trying to bluff 
stocky young Rankin, smiled grimly. 
“I understand you are going to 
La Descubierta tomorrow morning,” 
he stated, “and I wish to give you 
a word of advice. Don’t molest the 
guardia outposts, don’t stop at Bar- 
bacoa, and don’t ask any favors of 
the natives. I won't tolerate any 
meddling on the part of American 
officers in my province!” 

“Sorry,” said Rankin. “I didn’t 
know you had purchased the prov- 
ince! Anything else?” 

“Stay away from Barbacoa!” 

“Where’s Barbacoa?” 

“Between Neiba and La Descu- 
bierta.” 


“Never heard of the place, but 
since you’ve spoken about it, I may 
drop in to get acquainted.” 

“At your peril!” almost screamed 
Mendoza. “I told you to stay away 
from Barbacoa!” 

“If you hadn’t mentioned it, I’d 
never have known of the place. 
What’s wrong with Barbacoa? Any- 
thing? Nothing? All right, cap- 
tain, close the door on the outside 
and get this: never send for me to 
come to your office!” 

In the cool of the following eve- 
ning, Steve Rankin, with a pharma- 
cist’s mate riding a second mule be- 
side him, was trotting roughly west- 
ward from the village of Neiba to- 
ward La Descubierta, where his map- 
ping detail north of Lake Enriquillo 
was awaiting his coming. 


HEAD of Steve and the pharm- 

acist’s mate rode two Guardia, a 
corporal and a private, and they had 
been the soul of courtesy to Steve, 
which had caused him to smell a 
huge, demised and exceedingly de- 
composed rat. 

Last time he’d been through, they’d 
tried to treat him as the dirt under 
their feet, and hadn’t succeeded only 
because he had ignored them as 
though they had been the dirt un- 
der his. 

“Doc,” said Steve to the pharma- 
cist’s mate, “let’s stop at Barbacoa 
and see what’s toward. Mendoza, 
back at Barahona, warned me away 
from the place, and with the na- 
tural perversity of the genus homo, 
I’m honing to find out why.” 

“Just as you say, Lieutenant,” re- 
plied the mate, “but I’m a non-com- 
batant myself, being a medical man, 
and I don’t like black men with 
knives.” 

So the four men, riding their long- 
eared, rangy mules, trotted along 
through the gathering dusk toward 
La Descubierta, and when the 
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guardia cabo and his raso turned 
aside into the trail to Barbacoa of 
their own accord, he smelled the ro- 
dent above referred to with more 
surety. 

The four mules clattered into the 
single street of the odorous little 
town. The village sprawled at the 
edge of the jungle between Lake 
Enriquillo and the Cordilleras, and 
was about as smelly as are most na- 
tive villages. 

They were met by the alcalde, or 
mayor, of the place, who smiled ex- 
pansively and held up a black hand 
to Steve. His breath was redolent 
of cheap rum. 


E had spoken a few words with 

the corporal and private of 
guardia, who had ridden on ahead 
of Steve and the medico. z 

“The town is yours, teniente,” he 
said expansively, “and I’ve arranged 
for a dance in your honor. I wish 
you to remain the night here. La 
Madre, the little town across the 
creek there, is our mortal enemy, 
and her people have threatened to 
break up our dance——” 

“How did you know I was com- 
ing?” demanded Steve. 

The alcalde waved his arms, shrug- 
ged his shoulders. The gestures 
might have meant anything. The 
guardia soldiers, some distance away, 
were the center of a huge group of 
natives, and now and then all look- 
ed toward Rankin. 

“Looks like a warning of trouble, 
Doc,” said Steve. “You can slide 
on toward La Descubierta, if you 
like. I don’t wish these cafe-con- 
leche chaps to bluff me.” 

“Nor I,” said the medico quietly, 
dismounting. 

Later that night, after a tooth- 
some san coche prepared by the wife 
of the alcaide, all Barbacoa, making 
little or no noise, repaired to the 
biggest hut in the place. 


The alcalde took charge of things. 
He was expansive, verbose and loud. 
He seemed the native hail-fellow- 
well-met. The two native soldiers, 
grinning at nothing, as though they 
enjoyed a secret jest, sat well apart 
from Steve and the pharmacist’s mate. 


HE dance began. The hut filled 

with natives. Men wore their 
hats and danced in their bare feet. 
Women smoked foot-long black cigars 
and danced in their bare feet, and no 
couple utilized more than two feet 
or floor space for their dancing. 

White rum in big bottles circu- 
lated freely. 

The alcade did the honors. There 
was one glass, and a hundred danc- 
ers. Men and women drank. The 
air in the place was like the air 
from a furnace. The dancers pers- 
pired freely. ‘Fhe orchestra was a 
tom-tom, a squeaky accordion and a 
potato grater across which the player 
dragged a rasp with great gusto. 

The white bottle approached 
Steve and his companion. He noted 
as the alcalde approached that the 
glass was grimy, smudged with fin- 
gerprints and lip prints. The 
dancers were being treated ahead of 
the guests. 

The alcalde was jovial. He stop- 
ped before the pharmacist’s mate, 
whose stomach was none too good 
anyway, since he’d been down but 
four months—spit on the floor, 
poured a generous portion of rum 
into the filthy glass, drank it at a 
gulp, poured another three fingers 
and held it out to the medico. 

Steve reached forward to kick the 
medico on the shins. But he was 
too late. His face as pale as ashes, 
the pharmacist’s mate shook his 
head, drawing back from the alcalde. 

Instantly that official turned, sig- 
naled to the orchestra, which stop- 
ped at once, freezing the dancers in 
their places. 
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“We have been insulted, compad- 
res!’ shouted the alcalde. “These 
Americans are too good to drink 
with us!” 


EVERAL things happened then 

with great suddenness. Out of 
the darkness beyond the open door 
of the dancehall whizzed a silver 
streak of light. 

The pharmacist’s mate’s campaign 
hat jumped backward off his head, 
and hung itself on the wall behind 


him, while the knife which had 
pinned it there, driven into the 
wood a full two inches, quivered 
angrily. 


Every woman in the place seemed 
to vanish on the instant. They went 
through the doors and windows and 
under the walls where there were 
holes big enough to squeeze through, 

The two guardia officials went for 
their guns. Steve’s automatic spoke 
twice, close together. The guardia 
dropped their weapons, grabbed their 
bleeding hands. The alcalde start- 
ed for the door, stopped and turned 
back at Steve’s command to halt. 

“Can you fight with your fists, 
Doc?” demanded Steve. 

“Try me!” snapped the pharma- 
cist’s mate. “I never did. like to 
drink after other folks anyway. 
They might have some germs I 
wouldn’t care about!” 

The natives, faces sullen, began to 
edge in upon the two Americans, 
whose backs were to the wall, side 
by side. Steve holstered his 
weapon. The natives’ hands rested 
on the inevitable machetes at their 
belts. : 

Steve put his right foot against 
the wall at his back, noted that 
the mate did likewise, grinned his 
satisfaction—and then the fun 
started, even as a familiar voice 
sounded from outside. 

“Stop! Stop! What’s going on 
here?” 


“Come in and see!” yelled Rankin, 
launching himself forward by kick- 
ing against the wail with his right 
foot. 

As Steve sprang forward, the 
pharmacist’s mate sprang forward, 
too. The arms of both of them were 
flailing out. Steve’s right fist 
crashed to the jaw of the alcalde 
with all the power in his stocky 
body. He had reasons why he did 
not wish the alcalde to leave the 
place. 

The alcalde didn’t. 

He sank to the floor in a crumpled 
heap, and the fight which followed 
was waged over his body and around 
af 

Steve’s fist smacked into the face 
of the nearest of the erstwhile dan- 
cers, and the man went down. The 
others had their machetes out now, 
and the guttering candles which 
lighted the place shot streaks of sil- 
ver from their murderous blades. 

“Cut down the fool Americanos!” 
was the cry. “Chop them to bits 
and throw their bodies into Lake 
Enriquillo to the alligators!” 


MACHETE came whizzing 

downward toward the face of 
Steve. He ducked aside, grabbed the 
wrist of the assailant, snapped it 
across his knee, and the machete clat- 
tered to the floor. 

Steve grabbed it up, kept a circle 
free about himself as he whirled it 
for a moment, giving the pharma- 
cist’s mate a chance to rid himself 
of the two men who had climbed on 
his back. 

Steve tossed the machete to the 
mate. 

“Stand over the orchestra,” he 
snapped. “Make them keep playing! 
I’ve an idea La Madre may turn out 
in force to hear the music, and I’d 
like to know exactly what is going 
on here!” 

“So would I, teniente!” 
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Steve whirled to look toward the 
door, in which stood Mendoza, smil- 
ing sardonically, his right hand hold- 
ing a service automatic trained on 
Steve Rankin. Steve dropped flat to 
the ground. 

Mendoza fired as Steve moved, and 
his bullet plunked into the stomach 
of the man beyond Steve. Steve 
came up swiftly, grabbed the smallest 
man within reach, hurled him full at 
Mendoza, who crashed to the doorsill 
with the man across his knees. 

Steve was on him in an instant, 
just as the orchestra, keeping badly 
out of tune, led by the mate who 
flourished the machete as though it 
had been a conductor’s baton, broke 
into music again, the tum-tumming 
of the tom-tom crashing out into the 
night. 


TEVE whirled back. The natives 

were massing again, close to- 
gether, their machetes weaving back 
and forth in their hands as they 
waited for him to move. 

“Make the buzzards play, Doc!” 
shouted Steve. “Watch Mendoza, 
too! if he starts away, crown him 
with the flat of that machete!” 

Steve’s right hand pawed at the 
automatic and wrenched it free from 
its holster. The muzzle swept the 
ebony crowd. 

“Now you guys,” he thundered in 
Spanish, as he backed against a wall. 
“Toss your machetes out here on 
the floor..... Of. es" 

And he glanced down at the in- 
strument of death in his hand. 

The natives hesitated, eyeing the 
man backing up the weapon. 

“And remember,” went on Steve, 
“it’?d be kinda dangerous to toss ’em 
too near me. Understand?” 

Apparently they did for they stood 
there looking ‘dumber than usual. 
Steve hadn’t intended resorting to 
this—but the odds were too great. 
» » e Loo much throat-slitting ap- 


paratus against a couple of fists, even 
if they were Marine fists. 

One undersized black started the 
procession. He flung his machete to 
the open floor space in front of 
Steve and heaved a prodigious sigh, 
as if he was losing a tried and 
trusted friend. And the others, like 
sheep, followed ... the knives clang- 
ing and clanking as they landed. 

Steve grinned and ran his fingers 
through his rumpled hair. 

“That all?” he asked, as the cold 
steel display in front of him ceased 
to increase. 

He looked the sullen crew over and 
decided that, maybe, that was all. 
But there was always the chance that 
some giant black might be concealing 
one of those portable guillotines 
somehow, somewhere. .. and waiting 
the opportunity to slake the steel’s 
thirst for a Marine’s blood. 

But that was the chance he must 
take. 


TEVE moved forward, slipping 

his automatic back into the hol- 
ster. At his feet were strewn the 
disorderly array of native persuad- 
ers. He stooped swiftly, seized a 
machete, whirled, and hurled it 
through the open door into the dark- 
ness. Another followed, its blade 
shimmering. 

The crowd of natives blinked their 
astonishment and their musical 
brothers shivered and played louder, 
wilder, each man for himself. And 
the knife-throwing act went gaily on, 

“T haven’t,” said Steve to Steve, as 
one of the few remaining machetes 
left his hand, “missed that door yet!” 

When the last one had gone swirl- | 
ing out to be instantly swallowed by — 
the inkiness, Steve straightened up. 

Now, you black devils,” he said, 
addressing the awed natives. ‘‘You’re 
going to get that fight you were yap- 
ping about ... and like it. Only 
we'll use fists!” : 
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And at that he charged forward 
at the mass, his fists flailing out. 
The natives were swept back like 
the Red Sea by that terrific assault 

. all but two. One’s paunchy 
tummy stopped the Marine’s left fist. 

He sank down gasping and gurg- 
ling for breath. The other unfor- 
tunate took it on the chin from a 
T. N. T.-packed right. Without a 
murmur of protest he folded up quite 
gracefully—his patron saint evidently 
deciding that, after all, he wasn’t cut 
out for such primitive fighting. 

And then their comrades fully 
awakened to the peril in their midst, 
closed in on Steve on all sides. 


HE lieutenant dived suddenly and 

grabbed two natives about their 
ankles, came up swiftly, upsetting 
them heavily among their own. 

The mate leaped away from the 
orchestra, the natives playing as 
though their lives depended upon it, 
the whites of their eyes rolling, big 
as saucers in their black faces—and 
smacked reviving Captain Mendoza 
on top of the head. 

This done to his satisfaction—he 
wasn’t sure but that Mendoza had 
moved, and didn’t care to take any 
chances!—the mate resumed his con- 
ductorship of the orchestra. 

Two natives came charging wildly 
at Steve from either side. The 
Marine side-stepped quickly, and the 
two, before they could realize what 
had happened, collided heavily. 

Steve sprang back, grabbed each by 
the throat and whirled them around 
before him, so that their backs were 
toward each other. And then, with a 
crash that could be heard in La 
Madre, he smacked their heads to- 
gether. 

“T should kick you on the shins,’ 
he said, as he dropped them to the 
floor, “but I’ve got corns! A little 
more pep from the orchestra, Doc!” 

Steve was more or less berserk 


now. At the start of the riot one 
fellow had cut his shirt half off at 
the waist, with a wild swing of a 
machete, and had made a neat furrow 
from right to left across Steve’s 
brawny chest. 

The sweat ran into the red, bleed- 
ing weal, and its salt ate into 
Steve like acid. But it only served to 
make him madder even than before. 

“T only wonder,” he mused, as he 
whirled like a dervish, his arms flail- 
ing, his hair all awry, his campaign 
hat a rumpled mess on the floor 
under the fighters, “what all the 
shooting is for. If the alcalde and 
Mendoza don’t come to and cop a 
sneak before I finish this here dance, 
Tl find out, too!” 

Steve was now in the center of a 
milling, obscenely swearing mass of 
natives, who swung their fists with 
careless disregard of their compad- 
res. As he fought Steve utilized all 
his knowledge, gleaned from long 
months as a physical instructor dur- 
ing the War, of rough-and-tumble 
fighting. - 

One man, twice as big as Steve, 
gave the Marine a moment of panic. 
He had obtained a machete from 
some place and was swinging it like 
a veteran who must have cut his 
teeth on the thing. 

The huge knife carrier dropped 
like a punctured toy balloon when the 
forefinger and middle finger, held 
stiffly together, of Steve’s right hand, 
were buried almost to the wrist in the 
native’s solar plexis. 


E fell, and Steve caught his 
weapon before it hit the hard 
dirt of the floor. And another machete 
flashed out the door into darkness. 
“T hope,” muttered Steve, “that no 
more of the black hombres are guilty 
of carrying concealed weapons.” 
The orchestra, drowning inits own 
perspiration, played valiantly on, 
superintended by the mate, who was 
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grinning his enjoyment, patently 
itching to get into the fracas, held 
to his ludicrous post by his supe- 
rior’s command to keep playing. 
Captain Mendoza opened his eyes, 
raised his head. Steve darted out 
of the fracas, but the mate beat him 
to it. His improvised baton swung 
down and Mendoza closed his eyes. 


NE man charged Steve. Steve 

sidestepped neatly, clipped the 
man under the chin. The native fell, 
spilling two others. 

Four men left. The mate kept an 
eagle eye on the door, in which 
could now be seen a sea of black 
faces; but nobody came in. Perhaps 
these chaps were from La Madre, 
and were tickled to see the Barba- 
coans getting theirs. 

At any rate, they did not come in, 
and when Steve slammed a savage 
right, backed by all his strength, to 
the tummy of the biggest of the 
men remaining, catapulting him 
through the door, the folks in the 
door respectfully opened up to let 
the flying man through. 

Steve started chasing the remain- 
ing four Barbacoans who, their 
tongues lolling out like curs which 
have been racing long-winded jack- 
rabbits, were now content to keep 
away from this bloody-faced, hard- 
fisted fool Americano, and one by 
one he ran them down. 

The mate dripped salty perspira- 
tion now, for the machete with 
which he beat time was heavy. 

Two more natives down! 

With a savage right-hander Steve 
dropped the next to the last of his 
antagonists. With an even more 
savage left, he dropped the last of 
them. Then he stopped, flung the 
sweat out of his eyes, flipped the 
blood from his fingertips. 

Steve went through the pockets of 
the fallen. He got a flat bottle of 
ron carta blanca from the hip pocket 


of one chap’s blue denim trousers, 
and forced a few drops between the 
lips of the alcalde, who sat up as 
though a hot poker had been forci- 
bly applied to his bare fect. 

“IT know it’s rotten stuff, alcalde, 
my boy,” said Steve, who had by 
now regained some of his wind and 
a bit more of his sense of humor, 
“put itll do you a heap of good!” 

The alcalde sat there until Steve 
had forced a few drops of the fiery 
liquid between the tight-closed lips 
of Captain Mendoza, then both 
came erect when Steve assisted them 
by grasping the seats of their re- 
spective trousers. 

He had his own weapon in his 
right hand, while his left held 
the weapon which, to date the mate 
had had no use for, and these he 
thrust, muzzle foremost, into the re- 
spective backs of Mendoza and the 
alcalde. 

“Now gents,” he said, “unless you 
want me to make a couple of holes 
through each of you, so that friends 
you meet can look into you and see 
what makes you tick, you’ll lead me 
to wherever it is you keep the stuff.” 

Now, Steve hadn’t the slightest 
idea where the “stuff” was, nor what 
it was, but that there was “stuff” of 
some kind he was mortally certain, 
else Mendoza had never told him to 
keep away from Barbacoa in the first 
place. 


ENDOZA and the alcalde, strode 
into the darkness, their steps 
lagging now and again, yet gathering 
new strength as though by a miracle 
when the muzzles of the automatics 
smacked into their backs, stopped at 
length before a long, rambling build- 
ing, which Mendoza, almost crying, 
opened wide. 
“Alcalde,” said Steve, “go on in 
and light a candle. If you try any- 
thing funny in there in the dark, 


‘T’ll let daylight through Mendoza.” 
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A candle broke into flame inside, 
another and another. 

Steve gasped as he stepped over 
the sill, hazing his two charges. 

At a rough guess, there were 
fifteen hundred rifles in that room, 
and a dozen huge cases of ammuni- 
tion for same! 

“Enough,” said Steve, whistling 
amazedly, “to start a grand revolu- 
tion. No wonder Mendoza ordered 
me to stay away! Eh, Capitan? 
And to think I wouldn’t even have 
come here if you hadn’t been so 
bumptious!” 

“What?” roared the alcalde whirl- 
ing on Mendoza. “You gave the 
show away?” 


ISERY written heavily on his 
face, Mendoza said nothing. He 
didn’t have to. 

“Captain,’ said the alcalde, “I 
must remind you that your Barahona 
command has, of a sudden, become a 
very unhealthy one for you! When 
Pelez, who spent five thousand dol- 
lars on this arsenal, finds out what 
you’ve done, he’ll be very angry!” 

“Thanks, alcalde,’ said Steve, 
“for giving me the name of Pelez!” 

It was the alcalde’s turn to fall 
silent, Mendoza’s chance to straighten 
his shoulders resolutely. 

Steve herded the two back to the 
dancehall, where the orchestra still 
played, and where the men he had 
downed were sitting up here and 
there, wagging jaws to make sure 
none was broken, and looking ex- 
ceedingly foolish and uncomfortable. 

“Need another man, Doc,” said 
Steve. “You go down to the lake 
shore and keep the working detail 
moving! I’m going io start a young 
arsenal toward the lake, a bit at a 
time, on the backs of these rough- 
and-ready huskies, who are would-be 
revolutionists. See that the arms are 
rowed out into deep water, and that 
all boats come back empty!” 


N the wee sma’ hours of the morn- 
ing, tired to death, dragging one 

foot after the other as though it 
weighed a ton, Steve and the mate 
turned in, in two hammocks in the 
house of a servile, vociferously 
apologizing, alcalde—and slept in- 
stantly, not even taking the precau- 
tion of closing the outer door. 

They had accomplished much. 

The long, rambling house was 
empty of rifles and ammunition, and 
these now reposed far down on the 
bottom of Lake Enriquillo. 

Back in Barahona, thirty hours 
later, Steve bethought himself of the 
letter of worry he had received from 
his superior in the Capital City. 

“Have to answer it, Top, I guess,’ 
he said to his grizzled old first ser- 
geant, who grinned at him. 


> 


TEVE started pecking out his 
letter on the decrepit typewriter. 
“My dear Colonel,” he wrote, “I 
feel that you are worried needlessly. 
The province is as quiet as can be. 
Practically nothing worth reporting, 
except that we are progressing rap- 
idly with the military map, ever 
happens here... .” 

Here Steve stopped. He yawned. 

“Ho, hum, Top,” he said, “guess 
Til answer that letter tomorrow. I’m 
sleepy, and there’s no hurry anyhow. 
If Mendoza calls while I’m asleep, 
tell him to wait. Tl only sleep 
about nine or ten hours, and he 
won't mind! Gosh, I wonder how 
that baile at Barbacoa would have 
turned out if the pharmacist’s mate 
hadn’t refused that white rum, if 
Mendoza hadn’t ordered me to 
keep away, and if—say, Top, that 
alcalde’s wife can cook san coche to 
the Queen’s taste! Ain’t it nice to 
be a Marine?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” replied the top ser- 
geant, thus delicately hinting to his 
superior that there ain’t no such 
word as ain’t. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Tex Tolliver, of the Slash-T Rancho, 
thirty miles north of the Rio Grande, is a 
cattle-baron, free-lance adventurer and gun- 
slinger. His companion, Ken Curry, is one 
of the fastest guns on the Rio. , 

Tolliver, known as King Tolliver for his 
mastery of aviation, and Curry hear the 
news of a great ghost ship flying over the 
Rio Grande country and spreading havoc. 

It is generally believed that a half-maniac 
young Mexican, de Allende, is the night 
rider. 

Efforts to capture the mad pilot fail. 

Tex decides to take a hand in the matter. 
He employs the hexagon motored plane, The 
Red Hawk, which he owns, for his purposes. 
With Ken Curry he makes secret plundering 
trips into Mexican territory. 

The mysterious night rider is blamed, and 
now two countries are on his trail. Tex 
is quite satisfied that he has paved the way 
for the capture of the maniac, now that 
Mexico as well as America is indignant. 

But, sleeping the sleep of one who has 
done his work well, he is suddenly awakened 


by a vise-like grip of fingers gagging his 


mouth. A sharp knife is at his throat! 

It is de Allende who traps him, takes him 
to a plane, and ties him up inside the cabin. 
Unconscious of time or direction, Tex is 
transported in the plane to de Allende’s 
Mexican home. 

While Ken Curry and others are in a 
feverish search for the abducted aviator, 
Tolliver is de Allende’s prisoner and guest. 
After a long sleep he is awakened by de 
Allende and invited to partake of dinner. 

As Tolliver is eating, Allende leans for- 
ward, hands on the table, his face trans- 
formed into an animal snarl. 

_ “Eat well,” he commands. “Hat well, for 
it will be your last food on earth!” 


Now Go On With the Story. 


EX did not flinch at the 
hurled words, the hot savag- 
ery of tone and face. His 
features were impassive; poker cold. 

“In that case,” he replied quietly, 
“T think I’ll have Chongito refill my 
coffee cup.” 

Faustino de Allende wiped a fleck 
or foam from the corner of his 
mouth with a silk handkerchief, and 
sat back in his chair as if suddenly 
very tired. The insane glare died 
out of his eyes as he fumbled for 
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a cigarette, leaving them filmed and 
dead as a cobra’s. 


His fingers, none too steady, rolled 
a corn-shuck cigarette, and Tex 
knew that the sack of Lobo Negro 
tobacco contained half marijuana. 
Under the influence of that weed the 
Garrote would soon be capable of 
any villany, bar none. 


EX studied the man across from 

him impersonally as he finished 
his coffee. A strikingly handsome 
fellow, save for that disfiguring scar 
and those snake eyes under their 
scant, almost imperceptible brows. 
He looked every inch a picturesque 
Spanish charro in his silk shirt, 
English whipcord riding breeches 
and officer’s Cordovan boots. His 
face was fresh shaven, his raven hair 
parted and slicked back with pom- 
ade, his shirt open at the neck. Dia- 
mond cuff links glistened at his 
wrists, and around his waist was 
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and America 


buckled a cartridge belt and holster 
of hand-tooled Mexican workman- 
ship, the latter holding a squat Colts 
automatic. 


His fingers drummed restlessly on 
the table and his eyes were veiled 
in absent thought as he slowly 
puffed on the hemploaded cigarette, 
Tex apparently forgotten. The two 
cholos, squatted by the coals, wolfed 
their dinner and conversed in low 
voices, their beady eyes roving over 
the pair at the table. 

Tex, finished, shoved back his 
empty cup and slowly twisted a Bull 
Durham brownie. There were many 
things he was wondering about, curi- 
ous of—he intended to ask a few 
questions himself in the forthcoming 
confab when Allende “got down to 
cases.” This hombre wasn’t suffer- 
ing from any brain pressure or in- 
sanity caused by a fall; that was 
dead sure. 


Yet he had something far worse, 
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the hemp yen. He had the cunning 
of a devil, the disposition of a hun- 
dred devils. And Tex didn’t doubt 
in the least but that he had some 
fiendish mode of death all planned 
to a nicety for him. 

Allende brought his attention back 
to his guest with a start—tossed 
away his stub of cigarette with a 
shrugged smile. 

“Your pardon, amigo,’ he said 
lightly. “I was thinking of a cer- 
tain patio in Torreon, and of a very 
beautiful sefiorita who dwells there. 
Tomorrow, perhaps, I will fly over 
to that pretty city. Yes, assuredly 
I shall. My supply of wines is get- 
ting low, and the cellars of Quinta 
de Allende are well stocked with 
the grapes of Spain and France. Fly 
my own plane, of course—the Wasp 
you voyaged in last night— 


OU are through? Finished? Can 
_ eat no more? Bueno.” He rose to 
his feet, strode off toward his rock 
chamber with a careless step that 
masked the latent energy of his 
lithe body. “This way,” he said 
brusquely. 

Plenty of light filtered through 
the cavern entrance, making a lan- 
tern unnecessary. The two took 
seats opposite each other at the 
table, with matches, cigarettes and 
tobacco on the board between. 

The Garrote placed his marijuana 
and corn-shuck papers at his elbow, 
tilted back his chair and rested his 
slender, booted ankles upon the 
table, locking his fingers behind his 
head. He narrowed his lids against 
the curling smoke of his second 
shuck cigarette. 

“Listen to a little story, Sefior 
Tolliver,” he began, his words silky 
as the purr of a puma. “Once upon 
a time there was a man who made 
his name a thing of fear and hate- 
fulness up on the border country. 
To a great many’ persons he did 
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that. He owned a big hacienda, 
many acres, thousands of cattle. He 
was rich, hard-boiled, a gunman— 
the fastest gun on the Rio, so it is 
said. He had a super-ship—a red 
sky bird that spread terror to smug- 
gler and bandit in all the mesquite 
country, and many, many people 
knew him as the red killer of the 
cactus. 

“El Halcon Rojo, The Red Hawk. 
And with him tailed his shadow, a 
former outlaw and buscadero who 
is just one whit less fast with his 
pistols. This man, this Red Hawk, 
dealt himself a hand in a certain 
game—built it himself, a loop to 
snare a certain party. He made him- 
self most obnoxious, unpleasant; has 
caused that certain party some em- 
barrassment by luring Mexican of- 
ficialdom in the Ciudad to take ac- 
tion. How he did that you are well 
aware of. Do I make myself clear?” 


ERFECTLY,” said Tex calmly. 

“It was my aim and intention to 
get you in dutch with Ciudad Mexi- 
co with my raids—perhaps bait you 
over the Zaragoza where you could 
be attended to. I figured on your 
curiosity regarding my dropped de- 
mand for ten thousand pesos.” 

“Quite so,” replied Allende dry- 
ly. “I have a radio set, you see, 
and it picks up many broadcasting 
stations, both in the States and 
Mexico. Dovetailing all facts, it 
did not take me long to find out 
that one person, and one person 
alone, was responsible for bombing 
Zaragoza and blowing up railway 
bridges. You, Sefior Tolliver, are 
the only man north of the river who 
would dare such a scheme. 

“I gave you warning to keep 
hands off, and attend to your own 
business, that first night I flew 
across the Rio. Polite warning, for 
I didn’t try to hit your casa with 
that bomb, nor your hangar. I be- 
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lieved a word to the wise sufficient. 
It was not, obviously. It needed 
drastic measures to convince you, 
the feared Red Hawk! So. instead 
of flying back and blasting your be- 
longings off the map of Texas, I 
chose to make an example of you in 
the certain way I shall. And a very 
warning example it will be to other 
meddlers, sefior!” 

Tex shrugged; twisted another 
quirly as Allende fashioned a third 
marijuana, Things were clearing up 
fast. “Since I’m to furnish the ex- 
ample,” he said, “do you mind if I 
ask questions?” 


OT at all,” replied the Mexican. 
“Any you choose. If I can an- 
swer them, I will.” 

“Good,” nodded Tex. “What about 
that note demanding a slice of the 
Lone Star ceded back to Mexico? 
You serious about that?” 


“Never more so,” said Allende 
promptly. “That territory was tak- 
en from us unfairly, unjustly. It is 
a-rich province.” He got up, went 
to the map on the wall, motioning 
Tex to follow. “See here,” he 
pointed out, facing Tex and using 
the blunt nose of his automatic to 
trace his words. 

“A strip 100 miles deep, from the 
Rio northward, all the way from EI 
Paso to Point Isabel. The Pecos 
River, from the New Mexico line to 
the east of Fort Stockton, would be 
the northwest frontier. Then it 
would continue northeast through 
Sonora, Bandera, San Antonio— 
then to the Guadalupe River above 
the town of Cuer, where the eastern 
frontier would follow that stream to 
the Gulf at Matagorda Island. A 
perfectly logical boundary, from tip 


to tip. Geographically perfect.” 
You said one hundred miles 
north,” reminded Tex dryly. 


“That territory you sketched em- 
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braces much more than that dis- 
tance.” 

“Ah, yes,” smiled de Allende. 
“One hundred miles was my first de- 
mand. This is my last. A better, 
more natural frontier. They will be 
glad to hand it over before I am 
finished, sefior. It will make a 
wonderful province, and I will be its 
Governor-General, with my capital 
in San Antonio. My campaign of 
conquest is just begun.” 

Tex laughed as one frankly enjoy- 
ing a joke. 

“Hogwash!” he remarked. 

Two veins in the forehead of 
Faustino de Allende stood out like 
ropes at the word—his face turned 
white. His knuckles were knobs of 
ice on his pistol and his eyes pin- 
points of fire. 

“It is amusing to the gringos.” 
His voice came -deadly cold and 
calm, almost a whisper. “I know— 
I hear my radio! They say I am 
crazy, loco, a madman. But when I 
drop bombs of deadly gas on the 
towns and cities, El Paso, San An- 
tonio, Houston—destroy bridges and 
waterworks, rob trains and mail 
ships, tie up and paralyze transport, 
and institute a reign of terror such 
as has never visited your country 
before—a reign of fire, sack, death! 
—ihen it will not be amusing, Sefior 
Tolliver.” 


E looked at Tex a long minute, 

his mouth a bloodless gash, nos- 
trils quivering, eyes a red blaze, then 
relaxed like a punctured balloon, 
shrugged and smiled, shoved the pis- 
tol back into its holster. 

“And I shall use your hacienda as 
a summer residence and hunting 
lodge,” he finished, lightly dabbing 
at his face with a handkerchief. 
“Back to your seat, my friend.” 

Tex took his chair with a stifled 
oath of disappointment. He had 
tried to make an epportunity there 
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in front of the map, of grabbing 
Allende’s pistol, but with an alert 
negligence the Mexican had warned 
him to keep his distance as he 
pointed out his fictitious frontier. 

And a shadow, a slight scraping 
noise at the doorway told Tex’s 
alert ears that one, maybe both, of 
the spies were lurking there, watch- 
ing. There had been no chance of 
a break—not the slightest; the man’s 
senses were like a cat’s. 

“You believe all that?” Tex asked 
curiously, concealing his chagrin. 

“Implicitly,” nodded the Mexican. 
“As surely as I sit here. It is my 
life’s work. The restoration to my 
patria of its raped daughter, Texas, 
the Alsace-Lorraine of Mexico!” 

A marijuana, thought Tex grimly, 
and a fanatic. More than a little 
mad, and wholly vicious. Bad, bad 
medicine. 


“Very well,” replied Tex thought- 
fully. At a signal from the Mexi- 
can the two bodyguards popped out 
of sight like jacks-in-boxes. “And 
don’t discount my humble self too 
lightly,” finished Allende silkily. “TI 
know, well enough, how to use this 
pistol. And I do not have to raise 
it from my hip to aim, Halcon.” 

Chuckling, he rolled his fourth 
husk cigarette, snapped a match on 
his thumb nail and watched the 
wisps of acrid-scented smoke curl 
ceilingward. 

Trapped and helpless there in the 
cave, Tex felt for the first time in 
his life that he was just about lick- 
ed. This devil wasn’t overlooking a 
single bet. And there wasn’t a 
Chink’s chance of Keno, Dragoo or 
anybody north of the river spring- 
ing him out of it, either—nobody 
knew where he was. 

The Bat’s daring visit to the Slash 
had been cunningly timed to a T; 
no one had seen them leave, Tex was 
positive. And the first suspicious 
moye he made there, in the rock 
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chamber, would mean a load of shot 
into his belly, or a paralyzing knife 
deep into some part of his anatomy. 

They wouldn’t kill him outright— 
that was the hell of it. Wing or 
cripple or gut-shoot him, then give 
him the works in a manner he didn’t 
like to think about. He knew his 


Mexicans. 
EX’S thoughts were shuttling 
through his brain like loom 


needles as he listened to the mari- 
juana’s suave voice drone on, utter- 
ing sentences that never would have 
passed his lips had he not known 
that Tex was just the same as a 
dead man. Brief accounts of his 
flying days and accident in Cali- 
fornia—his daring theft of the Navy 
Boeing. Of his robbing the S. P. - 
express car and wholesale slaughter 
of messengers and trainmen. 


No, he had no accomplice. It was 
simply a lucky night for him. The 
bombings and machine gunnings and 
dropping of Black Bat arrows; 
shooting down the mail plane and its 
escort outside Marfa. 

The raids on Fort Ringgold and 
the Border Patrol fields and dromes. 
Of his successful landing on Slash 
territory, his stealthy entrance into 
the house, his surprising Tex asleep 
in bed, all fell glibly from his lips, 
one after another. 

Basking himself, like a snake in 
the sun, in the recounting of his ex- 
ploits. Telling them like an Indian 
chanting over the scalps of his vic- 
tims. His manner mockingly frank, 
with a hint of boastfulness for his 
prowess and a hint of sneer for his 
enemies. The marijuana was taking 
effect, contracting the pupils of his 
eyes to red dagger points and stain- 
ing his cheek-bones with dusky 
maroon. 

“And now that we have gone over 
the situation,’ he said with a sud- 
den brusque change of manner, “sup- 
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pose we get down to the case cars, 
Sefior Slash. You have made things 
rather uncomfortable for me—with 
your set loops and baited traps. 
Ciudad Mexico is aroused; has sent 
planes from Valbuena and troops 
from interior garrisons. 

“The border will be watched close- 
ly from this side, now. They ap- 
pear to believe that the same person 
that has been dealing blows to 
Texas is responsible for the destruc- 
tion of life and property south of 
the Rio. I have friends in the 
Ciudad who are powerful, and care 
not for anything I do to the gringo 
—they laugh and snap their fingers! 
But now, ah, sefior!—they are wor- 
ried, puzzled!” 


E ALLENDE got to his feet 
_ like a coyote’s spring. 

“So,” he shrugged, spreading his 
palms upward, “you will be made a 
very great example for the edifica- 
tion of future meddlers. I neglected 
everything to attend to your case. 
Much, very much, I do not like you, 
Senor muy malo hombre del Norte! 
Therefore, you will eat sand for 
breakfast.” 

Tex looked at him. Looked with 
that bland, inscrutable stare he had. 

“And just how do you propose to 
rub me out, Sefor Garrote?” 

His words were level, and the fin- 
gers that rolled the cigarette did not 
spill a tobacco flake. He had not 
gotten up from his chair. 

“Ha!” De Allende struck his 
sinewy hands together, laughed. 
“You are curious as to the mode of 
your demise, eh? [ll tell you. You 
will ride back to your rancho in my 
black plane, handcuffed and trussed. 
I arrive above your hacienda—high, 
high in the air, sefior. My. black 
bird does the loop, and for a mo- 
ment the earth is above my head. 
My safety belt holds me securely in 
the cockpit—for you there will be 
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no belt, my friend. You will be de- 
livered to your friends all right— 
they'll be more than welcome to 
what they find on the ground. Is 
not that a neat disposition of the 
red killer of the north?” 

A curious little tickle of ice 
played a devil’s tattoo along Tex 
Tolliver’s spine; his whipcord body 
grew taut as a fiddle-string. This 
arch-devil intended carrying out 
those calm and indifferent words to 
the last letter; it was not a pretty 
way to die. 

Tex looked at him steadily, lev- 
elly, his eyes dangerous and deadly, 
his mind cool, figuring to the last 
second the last chance. He was 
staring old man death in the eye 
now, sitting in on a game with 
every card stacked against him. 
Mighty, mighty thin ice! 


Te Mexican lit his fifth marijua- 
na, his black eyes like sword 
blades, his lithe body straight as an 
arrow. Tex blew a mouthful of 
smoke toward him, and a sneering 
smile curled his lips. His tawny 
hair prickled like electric threads, 
his eyes were thin flakes of green 
ice, contemptuous, deadly. He leaned 
back in his chair, laughed. 

And that laugh was far from pleas- 
ant. 

“So that’s it, eh?” His voice cut 
like a cat-o’-nine. ‘The famed and 
feared Black Bat—a coward! A 
damned yellow, white-livered pee- 
low! A streak of yellow down your 
back a yard wide? Brave a-plenty 
with your bodyguards all around, 
and holding the drop on a prisoner. 
Fine! But man to man, eye and 
eye, you rate a whole gob of hog- 
wash. Hell!” 

“STOP!” 

Faustino de Allende’s sardonic 
face had gone livid as he screamed 
the word, the maniacal, jungle killer 
look distorting every feature. His 
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viper eyes blazed like red-hot coins, 
the twin veins on his forehead cord- 
ing until they seemed likely to 
burst. He raised both clenched fists 
above his head, brought them down 
upon the table with a force that 
toppled the radio from it to the 
stone floor. 

Tex, watching him with icy grim- 
ness, let his sneer grow more pro- 
nounced. 

From the corners of his eyes he 
saw Bigote and Chongito advancing, 
gun and knives at the ready, and 
both moving like sliding cats. Well 
—they’d have to sand him out in 
that cavern; that crazy dope-head 
wasn’t going to loop him alive out 
of any plane! 

He set his muscles for the end. 

“A coward, am I?” raged the 
Mexican, twinstreams of foam fleck- 
ing the edges of his mouth. “Por 
Ja Sangre de Cristo, you will eat 
those words, gringo cabrone! Who 
are you to say that to me—me!— 
say words that no fool ever uttered 
before, and lived?” 


EX felt the point of Chongito’s 

blade pressing in his back; saw 
Bigote’s finger quivering on the trig- 
ger of his shotgun. He didn’t move 
a muscle save raise his arm slowly 
and take a long pull at his ciga- 
rette. 

“You know who I am to say this 
to you, de Allende,” he replied cold- 
ly. “I am El Halcon Rojo, and you 
are a black bat. And you know my 
words are true. You are afraid to 
fight me, man for man, on even 
terms in the air. You are afraid, 
killer of other men, to die a man’s 
death with your hands on the gun- 
trips. 

“You prefer to do away with your 
enemies when they are tied and 
helpless to defend themselves. The 
Black Bat resorts to a coward’s way 
of settling a vendetta, because, de 
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Allende, you know that the Red 
Hawk can knock you from the sky.” 

The Mexican’s savage face came 
within three inches of Tex’s and his 
breath came in short, panting gasps. 
“Say you so!” he gasped hoarsely, 
gnawing at his bloodstained lips. “A 
coward, am I? You will see, you 
gringo fool! You think yourself 
God in Heaven in a plane, eh? The 
one and mighty Sefior of the Sky, 
absolute and invincible! Bah!” 

Allende threw back his head and 
laughed crazily, beating his head 
with clenched fists. “Por Ja cabeza 
de San Juan!” he gurgled. “The red 
gringo thinks that!” 


OR a long minute he pressed his 

opened palms over his eyes, his 
face writhing and working. Tex 
teetering on that infinitesimal thin 
line between life and death, heard 
a stifled curse from Chongito and 
winced as the greaser’s knife dug a 
half-inch into his back and gave a 
torturing twist. 

He felt the warm blood running 
down from the gouge, but bit off the 
oath of pain behind his teeth. There 
was but one way to pierce that 
Mmarijuana-crazed armor, and _ that 
was to slur his bravery and outrage 
his vanity. 

Many things Faustino de Allende 
was, but Tex knew that cowardice 
was not among them. He had played 
a desperate card—his last and hole 
card. 

The Garrote took his hands from 
his face, and his features were 
strangely calm. His hooded eyes 
flicked about like a copperhead’s, the 
insane glare gone and a chilling film 
veiling their pin points. 

Slowly he wiped his froth-whiten- 
ed lips, swabbed the sweat from his 
face, drew a deep, unsteady breath. 
Made a wet ball of his handkerchief 
and tossed it to the floor. 

“Bigote—Chongo—away!” he com- 
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manded quietly, hoarsely. “Back to 
your places. I have decided upon 
a different manner in which to kill 
this gringo. I will break him first, 
before all of his friends, then send 
his smashed carcass to earth with 
my compliments.” 

His eyes like flakes of jet in the 
sun, de Allende spur on his heel, 
went to the locker and came back 
with a half-filled bottle of tequila 
and two glasses. His fingers almost 
steady now, he poured the drinks, 
left them on the table, and deftly 
relled his sixth cigarette. 

“Sefior Tolliver,’ he said, “I am 
going to do something which may 
seem to you a strange thing. You 
have thrown an insult into my face 
that no man can utter and live. You 
have questioned my courage, ac- 
cused me of cowardice. You know 
your words are a lie, and a black 
one. And you—I hate you as only 
an Allende can hate a mortal foe. 
Yet I know that you are not a cow- 
ard, and dislike to die without a 
chance. You will get your chance, 
my friend, this very day.” 


E inhaled, exhaled slowly, smoke 
trickling from his aquiline, sen- 
sitive nostrils. 

“You are going back to Texas 
with me, in my Bat. I will follow 
my previous plai in flying over your 
rancho, high; and dumping you off 
of the fuseiage. But this time there 
will be a chute on your back and 
your hands freed. You should land 
safely. In exactly half an hour I 
will be back above your earth acres, 
between your casa and the Rio. You 
will run out your Red Hawk, take 
the air and meet me at 10,000 feet. 

“There we will fight. Before your 
friends, over your own soil, I will 
smash you—send you and your crim- 
son bird to the ground in flames. You 
will be but exchanging one kind of 
certain death’ for another.” 
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words. By a master effort he kept 
the surprise and exultation from 


showing in his face; steadied his 
voice to an impersonal quietness. 

“T apologize for my words. a while 
ago, de Allende,” he said. “You are 
a devil, and deserve to die, but you 
are no cobarde. And you are giving 
me a sporting chance for my life. 
There are many things I can excuse 
you for—for that. And, I’ll try to 
entertain you in the air with my 
Halcon.” 

The Mexican shrugged. 

“There are a few details to be 
arranged, sefior,” he said coolly. 
“This is to be a duel, not one ship 
against a pack in a dog-fight. Many 
planes are on the Rio looking for me. 
You give your word that the combat 
will be between you and I, alone 
and unhindered?” 

“I give you my word,” nodded 
Tex quietly. “I, too, am for fair 
play.” 

“Bueno. And when I shoot you 
down, your countrymen will not in- 
terfere with my departure, or pur- 
sue and attack?” 

“That, also, I promise. When you 
wash me out you will not be mo- 
lested. No American ships will 
bother you, win, lose or draw. For 
Mexican planes I cannot answer, of 
course.” 


DE ALLENDE snapped his fin- 
gers impatiently. 

“The duel will be north of the 
Rio,” he stated. “They will not cross 
into Tejas. Afterward I can escape 
them easily.” 

He stood deep in thought a mo- 
ment, fingers drumming on _ the 
table. 

“One other thing, sefior,” he said. 
“You will write a true statement of 
the Zaragoza and National Railway 
raids, and a clause in regard to this 
duello. Set down the entire arrange- 
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ment on paper, then sign it. Myself, 
Chong and Bigote will witness it. I 
wish that document to clear myself 
with the officials in Ciudad Majico. 
After your, demise I will see that it 
reaches the proper authorities.” 

Tex acquiesced, and for fifteen 
minutes wrote rapidly at the desk. 
The Mexican read the paper, then it 
was properly executed, the two 
mestizos signing by marks. 

De Allende put it in an envelope 
and placed it in his shirt pocket. 
He handed Tex one glass of cactus 
liquor, raised the other. 

“This day our words and promises 
are bonds, sefior, sacred and inviol- 
able,” he said in a grave, low voice. 
“We accept each other as men and 
gentlemen. There will be no treach- 
ery. No cut ’chute shrouds, no other 
Yanqui planes, no double cross, in 
our affair. All will be, as you of the 
North say, ‘according to Hoyle.’ 
Shall we drink on that?” 

Glass touched glass, returned to 
the table empty. Green eyes looked 
into blue-black pin points, two steel 
fingered, sinewy hands gripped in a 
shake of men. For a moment they 
stood so, the two swarthy peons look- 
ing on in puzzled perplexity. Then 
Faustino de Allende smiled quickly, 
shrugged, glanced at his wrist watch. 

“Three o’clock,” he remarked im- 
personally. “We had best be getting 
away. Dusk will come early tonight, 
on account of the clouds.” 


HE Black Boeing was trundled 

from its rock hangar and de 
Allende, donning a suit of overalls, 
swiftly went over it while Bigote 
filled the tanks to the caps. Tex 
didn’t offer to assist, naturally, and 
sat off a little way, smoking and 
watching. He had certainly gotten 
a break, that day. 

And as his eyes ran over the trim, 
sleek lines of the speed ship, its com- 
pact wings and pit, its two synchro- 
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nized prop guns, he knew that his 
flashy Halcon wasn’t going to have 
any set-up in knocking over this 
streak of lightning. 

The Mexican was a skilled and 
daring pilot, possessed of an uncanny 
air sense, as his survival of the 
storm proved. And he had smoked 
enough marijuana that day to put 
every faculty on wire edge and make 
him a damned formidable antagonist. 

Tex’s eyes shifted away to the 
white flat beyond the cliff. Little 
plumes of dust writhed upward from 
its leperous spread; it looked green 
and stagnant under the murky sun. 
The sultry air was suffocating, it 
burned the lungs like brass dust. 
The red sandstone bluffs radiated 
heat, the precipices of quartz threw 
back the humidity, and the alkali on 
the flat hurled them up again. 


OW and then a few drops of rain 

fell, kicking the powdery dust; 
dim thunder muttered and growled 
on the northwestern horizon. The 
far desert looked dead, still, lifeless 
under the low, sullen clouds. An- 
other bad storm was brewing. 

De Allende glanced once or twice 
at the sky as he finished his inspec- 
tion of the Boeing, sable as a rock © 
from prop to skid and without a 
single marking or insignia. He 
climbed in the pit, made contact and 
grated in the starter. The prop 
whirled with a sputter, there was a 
snapping backfire or two, then the 
powerful motor broke into a steady, 
bellowing roar. 

Tex, helmet dangling in his hands, 
stood up, waiting. 

The Mexican was in no hurry. He 
revived the engine carefully, warm- 
ing it easily and expertly. He ex- 
amined the twin machine guns; saw 
that the ammo belts were correctly 
placed, patted the black chambers 
with a grin. His chute was on the 
seat, ready; Bigote held his leather 
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coat and helmet, his goggles and 
gloves, standing by the fuselage. 

De Allende dropped to the ground 
and slipped into his flying togs, belt- 
ing the pistol around his waist out- 
side the coat. He walked rapidly 
over to Tex, swinging helmet and 
goggles in his hand. 

“Everything is understood?” he 
asked. “No questions?” 

“No questions. I’m ready.” 

“Bueno. Climb in the opening be- 
hind the cockpit. You will find a 
chute there. I am not going to hand- 
cuff or tie you up. Sefior Tolliver, 
for I know you will not attack me 
from behind or attempt treachery. 
One last smoke, then we go.” 

And Faustino de Allende twisted 
his seventh cigarette. 

There was a small baggage com- 
partment in the fuselage behind the 
pilot’s seat of the Boeing, its open- 
ing a sliding steel trap. Tex adjusted 
the harness of the Russel silk chute 
—a 25-pound, 28-foot spread one— 
hunkered down in his cramped 
quarters, his head even with the back 
of the cockpit coaming. 


E had never taken a parachute 
jump, but knew well enough 
how to work the rip cord and shroud 
lines. This was where he got ini- 
tiated into the Caterpillar Club 
proper, he reflected with a tight grin. 
He finished his quirly; tossed the 
butt overside. His blood was thump- 
ing with the prospect of combat—he 
was the tawny-haired hawk of the 
blue once more, tensed for the joy 
of a sky joust with a worthy foe. 
Once in his own ship, he would ask 
nothing of any human. 

The Mexican finished his hemp 
shuck cube and vaulted lightly into 
his seat. Looked back at Te:: with 
a flashing grin, then spoke to 
Chongito, who stood by the ticking 
motor. 

“IT want that steak well done to- 
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night,” he said. “With lots of chili 
salsa, and aroz con queso. Adidés.” 

He waved a gloved hand at the 
grinning mozos, who grimaced at 
Tex as Allende let off the brakes. 

Adiés, gringo,” shouted Bigote. 
“You will eat dirt tonight!” 

The Boeing flashed out of the 
overhang and onto the alkali before 
Tex could reply to the taunt, its 
motor thundering. Like a speeding 
swallow it skipped over the flat, and 
de Allende took her off in a steep 
zoom that would have stalled any 
lesser powered plant. 

He did not fool around and gain 
altitude in lazy corkscrews—he stuck 
her nose skyward and climbed like a 
scared monkey. 

Tex, his wise and expert senses 
attuned to planes and the piloting 
of them, knew instantly that this 
stolen Navy ship was maybe faster 
than his Halcon. And a little fire 
lighted and burned steadily, deep in 
his narrowed green eyes. 

He looked overside. The alkali 
flat between the cliffs was a gash 
cleft by some giant hand in the 
breast of the desert, the rocky ledge 
absolutely invisible from the air. 
While all around that rib of rocky 
sierra the desert stretched to the 
horizons, wild, tenantless, dry. For 
miles in every direction there was 
no water, and the drab expanse was 
sprinkled with arroyos, sand dunes, 
little white dry lakes, grisly alkali 
flats. 


O wonder the Garrote had not 
put him in a cave under guard; 
thirst would have gotten him in a 
few hours, after that kayo drop in 
his agaudiente. 
At eight thousand feet Allende 
leveled off and revved up the motor 
until its beat purred a mighty throb, 
The air was cool as it skirled 
through struts and wires, lashed 
back in a whipping stream; the low 
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clouds were just above, ominous 
with a threat of rain, their shadow 
obscuring and darkening the desert 
terrain beneath. 

Every now and then little gusts 
of mist swept against the fuselage. 
Again Tex glanced down. The drab 
expanse far below was _ unreeling 
like cinema celluloid behind the tail 
fin, and they were traveling better 
than two hundred miles an hour. 

Once more he examined his chute 
closely, then squatted low in the 
lee of the cockpit, eyes on the 
gathering clouds ahead. It looked 
like more rain, up in Texas. 

No one on earth, or in the sky, 
noticed the black monoplane as it 
flew above the first strata of clouds, 
high up, across the Rio Grande. 
With the exhaust silencer snicked 
on, cruising at 12,000 feet, the Bat 
hurled across the river silent as a 
winging falcon, the earth a dim 
purple blur far below. 

Allende’s compass course hadn’t 
varied half a mile—he struck the 
Rio at the Point of a little hairpin 
curve between Via Acuna and the 
Pecos just below the painted mesas, 
and Tex knew that ten more min- 
utes would put him over Siash 
acreage. 


HE clouds were getting darker, 

more lcwering; the thunder 
louder as the buildings of the 
rancho came in sight. Sharp flashes 
of lightning struck across the sky, 
and the rain squalls came more fre- 
quent and peppery. 

In queer silence the ship scooted 
along, its only noise the whine of 
the wind and whirr of the prop. De 
Allende cut the gun to half throttle, 
studied the lay of ground a moment, 
then put the nose down in a slow, 
slanting glide. 

Not a ship had they seen, either 
on the Mexico or Texas sides; no- 
body had heard the noiseless pass- 
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ing of the black plane hidden in the 
cloud layers. 

Tex, half crouched in the cubby, 
saw numerous figures on the ground 
around his ranch house. The plane 
was barely above the last layer of 
cloud scud when Faustino de Al- 
lende locked around at him and 
nodded, jerking a gauntleted thumb 
over the cowling. And the dark 
face below the goggles flashed a 
sardonic, one sided grin. 

“Do your stuff, Sefior Red Hawk!” 
he called. “Up here, in one half 
hour, we meet again.” 

“Right” nodded Tex, his lips 
tight. Briskly they shook hands. 
“Moritori de salutamus, Garrote,” 
added Tolliver, with a faint grin, 
easing his legs and torso over the 
coaming and hanging on with his 
left hand. 


HE fingers of his right were 

fastened in the ring of the rip 
cord. A swift glance below showed 
him that they were almost directly 
above the hacienda. 

The Boeing quivered, fell off ona 
wing, swinging Tex’s feet and body 
clear of the fuselage. He turned 
loose, and the next second was hurt- 
ling head over heels earthward at a 
dizzy speed. The black plane shot 
up in a noiseless zoom, and disap- 
peared in the clouds. 

Tex, his head a whirligig, found 
it dificult to breathe. But a sudden 
glimpse of the earth, alarmingly 
close and slamming up to meet him, 
snapped him to, and his fingers 
jerked the ripcord. 

A second later he was just about 
dismembered as the big white um- 
brella bellied out into the air. He 
felt like the harness had sunk half 
way into his body, and the jerk 
started the knife gouge in his back 
to bleeding afresh. 

His hands on the shroud lines, he 
tugged this way and that, swinging 
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his body like a pendulum toward 
open ground around the corrals. 
He saw excited midget people run- 
ning toward him, afoot and horse- 
back, waving, gesturing, pointing. 

And he grinned a little despite his 
pain, for he could imagine what a 
furor that white mushroom dropping 
from a silent sky would cause. 
Mighty near down now, with the clos- 
est spectators a hundred yards off. 

Contact. : 

He cleared the last mesquite fringe 
and landec on the spongy ground 
just south of the barns, pulling him- 
self up by the shroudlines to ease 
the shock. He hit rather heavily on 
hands and knees, but wasn’t dragged 
as there was little air, and in a jiffy 
had the harness unbuckled and stag- 
gered to his feet, breathing heavily. 

But he was still dizzy, and sank 
down on one knee, resting his head 
on a hand. 

It was so the first arrivals found 
him. Link Spillane neck and neck 
with Keno Curry; the panting 
Sheriff Dragoo, Markley and a Fed- 
eral man close seconds. Strong 
hands raised Tex to his feet, wrung 
his fingers, slapped his shoulders. 
Questions rattled at him like a 
chaut-chaut barrage, punctuated with 
wild whoops and the mad cavorting 
of the growing crowd. 


HE King-pin of the Slash had 
returned from the dead—couldn’t 


any shuck son of a tamale eater put 


the kibosh on him!’ EEeee-Yow! 

Keno, saturnine face and blood- 
shot eyes gaunt, his nicotined teeth 
gleaming, said little; but his wolf 
gaze bored into Tex’s features. 
Very well he knew that something 
hot was up, even before Tex got 
his breath and began snapping 
orders. 

Once or twice his eyes searched 
the murky heavens questioningly, 
then returned to the boss. 


‘blood-stained shirt as he went. 
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“Link!” barked Tolliver. “Get 
the Hawk out on the line and tune 
her up quick as God’ll let you. 
jJuan—see to the tanks. © Keno, 
plenty of ammo for the prop gun, 
see that she’s working, and pronto. 
You, Washee, get hot water, band- 
ages and dope for a knife cut in 
my back, toot-sweet. My leather 
coat and goggles, Chuck. Get ac- 
tion, everybody, step on it! I got 
no time to answer questions. The 
Bat’s up there in the clouds, and in 
fifteen minutes I’m tangling with 
him in a solo scrap. Just me and 
him, savvy! Everybody savvy?” 


EFORE anyone could say any- 

thing he was off on a run toward 
the cassa, peeling off his coat and 
The 
orders of Tex Tolliver weren’t 
questioned on the Slash-T, they were 
obeyed. 

The rakish red Corsair was warm- 
ing up on the line as Tex vaulted 
into the front cockpit, helmeted and 
goggled. Its twelve-cylinder hexa- 
gon motor was purring silkily, eager 
to get away. 

“She’s right, sir,’ Link had re- 
ported. 

And as Tex waved his hand to the 
milling, shouting bystanders and 
threw off the restraining brakes, the 
fleet cloudster sprang forward like 
an unleashed whippet, arrowing 
down the T in a breath-taking taxi. 

With a mighty zoom she was off 
carving a screaming  chandelle 
straight up toward that low ceiling 
of clouds. And at the controls sat 
a veteran combat pilot, skywise and 
war-burned, a typical exponent of 
the survival of the fittest. 

His eyes swept the heavens as he 
bored upward, full gun; his thumbs 
loosed a short burst from the 
Browning. Somewhere on the fringe 
of those drippy clouds the Bat 
waited, his engine silenced, idling 
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ready to pounce down upon the 
climbing red ship. 

Tex’s eyes were green lights be- 
hind his goggle glasses, his lips 
taut over his teeth in a killer’s grin 
as he swung the Hawk on an ear 
and keeled level. The buildings of 
the Slash spread just beneath, 5,000 
feet earthward. 

And then a tiny black ship hurtled 
out of the cloud fringe and tore for 
him like a dart, orange-red flames 
licking from its nose. It came 
down in a rocketing, wing-tearing 
dive, and the Hawk’s right wing 
went over as the sleet of bullets 
streaked by harmlessly. 

It passed beneath, looped, in a 
lightning maneuver, entirely over, 
but missed the tail again with its 
burst because Tex had banked too 
sharply for its speed. The very 
fury of de Allende’s charge had 
operated against him. 

He came back head on, the motor 
thundering in an increased roar. 
The Bat was not using his silencer 
now. The two ships hurtled toward 
each other like express trains, 
throttles and machine guns wide 
open. Just short of a crash the Bat 
tumbled away on a left wing, and 
Tex shot the Corsair upward, gain- 
ing two hundred feet in altitude at 
one zoom. 


HEY split like the letter Y, and 

Tex looked around to see Allende 
almost on the same level with him- 
self, whirling around in a bank to 
renew the attack. Tex smiled mirth- 
leshly. No tyro there—that Sprig 
was some pilot. He flew like a 
combat ace, and was taking the of- 
fensive without parley. 

Tex started a loop, and suddenly 
ended it in a zoom. At the peak of 
the Immelmann, with de Allende try- 
ing to cut across the circle and 
break the distance to get in range, 
the Corsair flopped sidewise and 
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went swooping back over the route 
it had come. 

The Boeing, gunned full, came 
tearing after him on even keel. No 
wild shooting there. Round and 
round they went, like a pair of 
foxes snaking their trails, the hands 
of each man at his machine-gun 
trips, waiting for the second when 
the kill would be in the ring-sights. 

Tex could see the swarthy, snarl- 
ing face in the Bat’s cockpit, the 
features below the goggles and black 
silk mask demoniac. And the Hawk’s 
fixed, killer grin flashed back at his 
antagonist. Round and round again, 
waiting—tensed forward in the pits, 
hot palms against the warm gun 
trips—ready! 

Then Tex Tolliver took the of- 
fensive with a speed and skill that 
must have brought sudden sweat to 
the brow of the Mexican, He wasn’t 
baiting, playing tag, any more. Like 
a flash, with teeth set, he started 
flying and fighting. And the lips 
that drew back from that thin white 
line of molars were like a cougar’s. 


LLENDE swung sidewise madly, 
flinging a quick, snarling look 
over his shoulder, and saw that fixed, 
deadly grin. His curve became a 
bank, motor roaring wild. 

Tex, on his tail like a_ shot, 
viciously tripped home the trigger, 
as, for the briefest second, the back 
of the Boeing’s pilot seat showed 
against the ring-sight. Straight and 
true sped the bullets, sinking like 
leaden hail into the fuselage. The 
nose of the Bat shot upward in a 
swift zoom. 

Tex had anticipated that stunt. 

Not for nothing had he fought 
above the Champagne, Argonne, Ar- 
dennes. Not for nothing had he 
tangled with Prussia’s best yadgs- 
taffels and outwitted their clever- 
ness. 

The Boeing was across the sights 
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again—once more the Browning was 
beating its tattoo of leaden death. 
From the hot black mouth of the 
mitrailleuse the redstream licked 
forth. Tex could see the splinters 
fly from the camelback, pieces of 
fuselage whip backward as bullets 
ripped and tore through them. De 
Allende charged madly upward into 
the fringe of clouds, and Tex Tolli- 
ver of the Slash laughed. 

“Come on, Shuck!” Tex pulled 
_ abruptly out of the zoom, flatted 
out, waiting. 

He knew his tactics. The Boe- 
ing might be a bit faster than the 
Corsair, and its pilot a crackerjack 
stunt jock, but he was not battle 
burned. He was a marijuana-crazed 
maniac, mind aflame with the lust to 
kill, but clever and dangerous with- 
al. Tex glanced downward. Knots 
and groups of pigmies on the ground 
were staring upward at the combat, 
stewing around like a swarm of ants, 

His eyes swept the sky. Not an- 
other ship in sight save the two 
duelists. The Mex needn’t be afraid 
of interference. Instinct made him 
fling a lynx-keen look over his 
shoulder—and that caution saved his 
life. 


HE Mexican, with silencer on, 
had maneuvered above and behind 
him, and was now splitting down 
out of the clouds in another wire- 
screaming hurtle, gun trips jammed 
against the firing post. Tex, hunch- 
ed low in the pit, took a long burst 
from Allende’s guns, in order to 
avoid its plunge. 
Bullets drummed off the armored 
camelback and fuselage plates, a 
gauge shattered on the dash, a wire 
snapped and whipped back with a 
ping. A searing flame of pain, white 
hot, lanced his left arm, curiously 
numbing his fingers. Nicked, by 
God! First blood for the greaser. 
Tex tilted out of it at forty-five 
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degrees, and saw a stream of yel- 
low tracers slide dangerously past 
his cheek. That hombre was good, 
no kidding. Almost he had caught 
Tex flat*footed with that sneak-up 
by using his silencer. 

But now the Boeing was roaring 
wide open again, following close on 
level keel, its Brownings ripping 
viciously, 

The stick of the Corsair went 
back, tail came down and nose went 
up and over. Then down and down, 
like a red phantom of singing death, 
the Hawk swept for its prey. Down, 
straight down, motor roaring and 
crimson tail licking from the ex- 
hausts behind it, wires singing and 
struts skirling. 

His charge swept him by the Boe- 
ing like a streak, the machine-gun 
playing a wicked tattoo. Wildlv the 
Mexican banked from its pat, went 
into a flashlike Immelmann, with 
bullets streaking and streaming past 
him as he fought upward like a har- 
ried rabbit. That unexpected plunge 
and death-dealing sidewise twist had 
crossed-up Allende—he looked back 
over his shoulder. 

Tex could see that savage face, 
smeared now with oil, its lips drawn 
back in jungle-killer rage. And Tex 
laughed as he kicked over stick and 
rudder-bar and swung for him. 


HEN, without warning, some- 

thing happened. The Bat was on 
its back like a streak of lightning, 
turned wrongside out, and its twin 
guns spat a stream of lead down 
into the Hawk’s instant wingover. 
Bullets pelted into the pit and en- 
gine and tail assembly—the red 
plane quivered like a stricken bird. 
Cursing, Tex shoved on full throt- 
tle, felt his motor lag. 

One of those bullets had struck 
some part of his power plant and 
slowed it up. Probably dented a 
gas line. Damn that peelow! Why, 
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the son was good!—good! A foe- 
man worthy of any sky-jock’s steel. 
He had already winged him and 
crippled his plane by a series of be- 
wildering maneuvers. 

Steeling himself against the sear- 
ing pain that was fast deadening his 
arm, Tex went a half loop and 
rolled a completed Immelmann that 
shot him up behind de Allende. 


Still diving, he saw the Boeing 
level off below and a bit in front. 
Then, jazzing top gun, he tilted the 
prop of the Red Hawk, crouching 
behind the Browning, his right hand 
hot on the trip. 


The spectators 4,000 feet below, 
gazing upward at the duel in the 
darkening rain-spattered sky, swore, 
jumped about, or watched silently, 
according to their several natures. 


What they saw next, not a moth- 
er’s son of them would ever forget. 


E ALLENDE had swung side- 

wise madly, straining every 
strut to get away from that savage 
dive. Tex followed, his mitrailleuse 
raving. And the Hawk scenting a 
kill, dove forward recklessly. 

Suddenly it was on the Bat’s tail, 
frozen there, its prop almost cutting 
slivers off the flipper fin. 

Tex had his trips pressed down, 
his ugly-mouthed gun spitting an 
unbroken rafale of death. Desper- 
ately the Mexican tried to evade 
him, shake him off his tail.  Run- 
ning, turning, twisting, diving like 
a snipe gone loco, with the Corsair 
riding his rump like a hawk after a 
raven. The crimson plane clung 
there like a leech, matching stunt 
for stunt, move for move. 

Teeth bared, de Allende recklessly 
looked over his shoulder as that 
ship charged close, insanely close, 
to his tail. Bullets ripped through 
the Boeing, sewing patterns in its 
fuselage, making a sieve of the 
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motor hood, rapping the prop to 
pieces. 


NCE again the Mexican cast a 

white faced, furious look behind 
him, body hunched low behind the 
cowling. Once again Tex Tolliver 
laughed. 

Allende sat up sharply, as though 
he had been hit. Bullets were 
smashing into the cockpit now like 
steel wasps. Tex could see the 
splinters fly as the wheel stick flew 
from the Mexican’s hand. 

The Bat flopped sidewise—its pilot 
grabbed for the shattered control. 
Down and over a trifle, hanging on 
its left wing as it pirouetted in the 
air, the Boeing skidded, unable to 
escape that deadly stream from the 
Brownie—a stream that never left it 
and ripped from prop to skid. 

The moment of reckoning had 
come, and Faustino de Allende knew 
it. 

He was fighting for his life, his 
ship shot to ribbons, his en- 
gine coughing, choking, ready to 
quit. Blood dribbled onto his gog- 
gles from a furrow on his head; a 
red-hot iron pressed against his side; 
the fingers of his right hand were 
mangled. 

Another burst—the Black Bat wob- 
bled, swung sidewise. Then without 
warning the Mexican tailed it with 
a savage jerk of his left hand. The 
undercarriage of the dangerously 
close Hawk barely cleared the Boe- 
ing’s tail—it did not clear the zoom- 
ing front section. 

There was a sinister, splintering 
crash, then the crippled, stricken 
ships fell apart. 

The right wing of the Navy scout 
had been cut clear loose by the 
smash of the Hawk’s engine cowl- 
ing. Both started down, out of 
control. 

Tex, fighting desperately to save 
his red ship from a workout, saw the 
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Mexican leap, apparently unhurt, 
from his shattered plane; saw the 
white mushroom of his chute plop 
open. Deliberately the Bat had 
crashed into him, courting death to 
send Tex down. Tricky to the last, 
that marijuana. 

Tex went curving earthward in 
long circles, his stick dead, his 
prop smashed and engine buckled. 
Every nerve and instinct was cen- 
tered on landing with a minimum of 
damage. Tight work this. 


He flung a glance at the Boeing, 
twisting and wobbling groundward, 
flames licking back along its fuse- 
lage. It struck in the greasewood 
nose-on, its black tail thrust toward 
the sky, gleaming sinister in the 
flames which surrounded it. Its 
rudder and elevators made it look 
like a red tinted cross—a grisly 
monument in the mesquite to the 
memory of the phantom Bat. 

A hundred and fifty yards behind 
it Faustino de Allende was coming 
down in the scrub. 


EX, in sickening lurches, hit the 
4 earth on the edge of the chapar- 
rel. He splintered through the lacy 
branches, flopped, miraculously, tee- 
tered a moment, then landed on a 
wing in a ripping, tearing crash. 

The Hawk did not turn over. Nose 
buried in the earth it came to a 
rest, its red fins poked sk--ward. 
Tex’s upflung arms protected his 
head and face from the sickening 
jar against the crash pad—automati- 
cally he had cut the switch and 
there was no fire. Cool to the end, 
he hurled himself out of the wreck, 
stumbled and gained his feet, claw- 
ing at his six-shooter with his good 
right hand. 

Racing hoofbeats and running 
boots were barging across the open; 
shouts and hoarse yells sounded as 

THE 
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the excited spectators raced toward 
the scene of the crashes. But Tex 
was ahead of the foremost as he 
stumbled through the dusky mes- 
quite, making for the spot where the 
Mexican had come down. 

He had taken a pretty good ob- 
servation of his landing place, and 
fifty feet away from it he could see 
in the misty, fast darkening evening, 
a black figure. The white billows of 
the chute seemed to be caught in 
a mesquite, with Allende suspended 
from it, trapped and struggling to 
free himself. 

Tex grinned a little as he pound- 
ed on, gun in hand. Served him 
damned well right. But as Tex 
came up, something in that limply 
swaying body made his mouth tight- 
en, his eyes narrow. One look, a 
quick test of the heart was enough. 

Evidently de Allende’s body had 
hit the top of the tree, and the mo- 
mentary stoppage of his speed had 
caused the shroudlines to crumple 
up slackly, and three or four of 
them had wound themselves around 
his neck when his body had crashed 
on through the branches. 

The bulging eyes, contorted face 
and trickle of blood threading from 
a corner of his mouth told the story. 
He had hung himself. His neck was 
broken. 


HE main room of the hacienda 

was ablaze with light and filled 
with a talking, questioning, excited 
mob of Vaiverdites. 

Tex, with a frosted “hushpuppy” 
in his fist and his arm in a sling, 
was recounting his adventure to a 
profanely impressed audience. 

“Son,” said the Border Sheriff, 
when Tex had finished, “you shore 
been places and done things since 
this day was mawnin’. I reckon the 
State o’ Texas owes yuh a right 
smart vote of thanks.” 


END 
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| JAMES HARDEN HICKEY 


BORN IN SAN FRANCISCO IN 1884-—- 
HIS PARENTS WERE CATHOLICS WHO HAD 

| FLED FROM IRELAND TO ESCAPE PERSECU- 
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The Three White Carabaos Held the Key to Salvaged 
Wealth in this Exciting Story of the 
Philippine Islands 


By LIEUT. MORLEY BURROUGHS 


Author of “The White Man’s Way,” “Danger Trails,” ete. 


"Oh, we won’t go back to Subig 
any more, 

Oh, we won’t go back to Subig 
any more, 

Oh, we won't go back to Subig, 

’Cause the ’skeeters there are too 
big, 

Oh, we won’t go back to Subig any 
more!” 


NE of the grimy pair sang 
the song in high affected 
falsetto, while the man with 
him beat time with a bottle long 


since drained of its liquor. The 
proprietor of the tindahan, within 
the Walled City of Manila, gazed 
at the two in open disgust. 


Then his eyes left them to stare 
widely at the unobtrusive little man 
who edged in at the door and moved 
easily toward the table where the 
maudlin men sang. The proprietor 
noticed that the newcomer kept his 
right hand buried deep in the side 
pocket of his grimy flannel coat that 
had once been white. 

A livid scar ran down from the 
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BROKEN 


hair above his right eye, across the 
bridge of his nose, to the left cor- 
ner of his tight-locked lips. 

His smile was twisted. He jerked 
his free hand at the bartender as he 
approached the pair at the battered 
table. The bartender dropped his 
bar towel and turned to the racks 
of bottles behind the counter. 

The newcomer took a chair across 
the table from the singer and his 
accompanist smiled at them. They 
started back from him, for his smile 
was twisted, and looked more a snarl 
than a smile. 

“And what, gentlemen,” he said 
softly. “is wrong with Subig? I once 
knew the place, and I rather liked 
ite 

They looked at each other, those 
two, and their right hands darted 
to their belts. 

“I wouldn’t, you know,” said the 
small man, and his diction was plain- 
ly American, “for if you happened to 
be even a split second slow, I should 
drill you both between the eyes.” 


GASPING sigh came from the 

two men. Eyes bored into those 
of the newcomer. Wintry eyes of 
the newcomer stared back. His right 
hand was still hidden in the pocket. 
They noticed that, hot though it 
was, the man’s coat was buttoned up 
around his throat. 

“Who are you? What the hell 
you buttin’ in here for?” snaried the 
man who had been singing, and his 
voice was no longer falsetto. 

“T? Oh, call me Scarface. I was 
wondering why you didn’t like 
Subig. Used to be stationed there, 
in the Navy, sort of, and a bit 
sentimental about the place. Plan 
going back, some time, if I can 
find a couple of right guys to throw 
in with me.” 

“Weill, I dunno,” said the second 
man slowly, “we’d kind of like to 
go back to Subig ourselves, under 
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And we need 


> 


certain conditions. 
another man, if... 

“Tf what?” said the little man 
softly. 

For a long moment the two who 
had been seated at the table looked 
at each other, and their eyes word- 
lessly asked and answered questions. 
Finally the singer nodded. 

“My name’s Giles ...er... 

Pierpont,” he said at last. “And my 
pal’s name’s Jack Carter—Scarface. 
We ain’t trustin’ everybody, but you 
look like a guy that would do things 
for money, and has guts. We could 
use you, but if you double-cross 
Us. 45.2" 
“Careful, gentlemen,” said the 
little man, “I don’t like that word! 
Not any! What’s the lay? If I don’t 
like it Pll keep out, and keep my 
mouth shut!” 

Again that exchange of looks on 
the part of the two men. 

The bottle came, with three glass- 
es. The two drained theirs, while 
the newcomer sipped his easily. 
Chairs were drawn up closer, faces 
almost touched across the table. 


Then the two men’s hands went 
to their pockets again. Instantly the 
muzzles of two guns appeared over 
the edge of the table, pointing 
squarely at the singer and accom- 
panist. But when Scarface saw what 
the two brought forth, and that 
they were not guns, he smiled his 
twisted smile and the guns disap- 
peared. 

Two white images roiled out upon 
the table top. Scarface looked at 
them questioningly, his eyes narrow- 
ing slightly. They were images done 
in some sort of white wood—of two 
carabao, the water buffalo of the 
Islands. But there was something 
strange about them. 

One image had but one eye, while 
the other had no horns. The images 
oddly were incomplete. Scarface ex- 
tended his hand for them, touched 
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them carelessly. The eye hadn’t been 
cut out of the one, or the horns off the 
other, — 


HE two men grinned as Scarface 

looked over the images. 

“There’s a story to ’em,” said 
Pierpont, huskily, his little eyes 
glittering redly below his bushy 
black brows, “and this is it: there’s 
another figure, you know: of a per- 
fect white carabao! They belonged 
to Captain Jim Kane, of the Olon- 
gapo, a little schooner with an aux- 
iliary engine. He salvaged the gold 
from a ship sunk off Balangiga, in 
Samar, and there were a lot of 
people after it. When they found 
that Kane had raised it, they natur- 
ally were after him! 

“Tt seems Kane was a character in 
the Islands. Knew a lot about the 
natives. Had even been adopted into 
a tribe of wandering Igorotes near 
Bataan. Spent some time with ’em, 
studying ’em, to write ’°em up for the 
magazines. Great friends with ’em. 
When he left they gave him three 
white carabao, little things no bigger 
than watch-charms. One was per- 
fect. These we have are the other 
two. Igorotes told Kane that they 
would be friends with whoever came 
with the three figures. 

“So, when the others who wanted 
that treasure, were hot on Kane’s 
trail, he put in at Subig Bay, in- 
tending to take refuge among the 
Igorotes. But ... there were trai- 
tors aboard the Olongapo. It took 
fire in the hold in the middle of 
Subig Bay. Pursuers found nothing 
but wreckage when they came up 
with the schooner, and a few men 
floating on the water. The sharks 
dragged these under, as the pursuers 
watched. The dead men had been 
slashed to ribbons with knives. Kane 
was missing.. So was the treasure, 
Only two of the white images were 
found.” 
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GENTLE exhaling of breath 
from Scarface. 

“How'd you two get those two 
dinguses?” 

“Got ’em off a couple of the 
floaters, before the sharks got ’em, 
if it’s any of your business.” 

“And nothing was ever heard of 
Kane? Odd! What’s your theory 
about the treasure?” 

“Somebody got away with it. May- 
be Kane got away, too, and got the 
stuff to the natives, or maybe they 
got it some other way. It might 
have got to them overland. No way 
of knowing. But Kane couldn’t do 
much himself, with his head almost 
CUE Gf. - <5 

“I thought,” said Scarface grimly, 
“you didn’t know what happened to 
him! No members of the crew were 
saved ?” 

“None! And don’t be too damned 
inquisitive—Scarface!” 

With his twisted grin very much 
in evidence, Scarface leaned back, 
his liquor still untouched, and un- 
buttoned the front of his coat. 
Frowning slightly, Pierpont and 
Carter watched him, 

When the coat was completely un- 
buttoned, and the lapels flung back, 
gasps of dismay broke from the 
throats of Pierpont and Carter. Once 
more their hands went to their belts. 
Once more they found themselves 
covered before they could bring 
their hidden weapons into play. 

“Who,” began Pierpont, “who are 
you!” 

“Just,” replied Scarface, “one of 
the..:.2a— ef 424 .— pursuers; you 
spoke about!” 


CROSS the chest of Scarface 

stretched a gold watch-chain. 
Pendant from the middle thereof 
was a little image—of a carabao, of 
white, exquisitely carved wood! It 
was a perfect figure, without 
blemish. 
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“I’m in on your show—Pierpont! 
Odd you almost forgot your name, 
that way, wasn’t it? What say, 
Carter? And let me tell you some- 
thing. There isn’t a man in the 
Islands faster on the trigger than 
lil’ ol’ Scarface. So don’t try any 
funny business! Keep your guns. 
You’ll maybe need them. But re- 
member this, too! I’ve got eyes in 
the back of my head, and nobody 
gets this white carabao off me, 
see?” 

“Oh, we didn’t mean anything, 
Scarface,’ whined Carter ingrat- 
iatingly. “We meant a perfect split, 
or we wouldn’t have told you in the 
first place!” 

“Yeah, I know! Either one of you 
would crawl through a sewer for a 
dime! I’m not easily fooled. Be- 
sides, for two years I’ve been look- 
ing all over Hades and back for 
those two gadgets you guys carry! 
Thought you’d eventually head for 
Manila, so’s to be within striking 
distance of Bataan. I just waited. 
We'll be going out of here tonight!” 


“Where to, Scarface?” wheedled 
Pierpont. 
“Bataan! Dll be walking on the 


Luneta at nine tonight. Come there. 
When I see you, and you spot me, 
Tl start going. You follow me—and 
keep your hands in sight!” 

Scarface rose from the table, and 
backed away, hand still in his 
pocket. He backed out of the door 
before Pierpont or Carter made a 
move. They stared after him, then 
wiped the clammy sweat from their 
faces. 

“Strange gazabo,” muttered Pier- 
pont. “His eyes give you the willies. 
Carter, follow him! We’ve got to 
get that carabao dingbat!” 

“Follow him yourself! Did you 
hear what he said about being fast 
on the trigger? I wonder if anybody 
knows we cold-copped Kane and 
tossed him to the sharks!” 
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NTIL almost dawn the converted 

banco, with coughing  balky 
auxiliary motor thumping rhythmic: 
ally, lay off Grande Island, at the 
entrance to Subig Bay. Scarface was 
at the wheel, and his eyes were win- 
try, cold as agate or obsidian. His lips 
were twisted in that snarly smile of 
his. 

It was the scar which twisted his 
smile, ordinarily; but now his snarl 
was not of the lips and face only, 
but a deep rooted thing, out of the 
man’s heart. His hands on the wheel 
were white-knuckled with the strain 
he placed upon them, 

His eyes looked away beyond 
Grande Island. To Olongapo on the 
right, thence followed the rough 
coast of the bay down to Maquinaya 
and Subig. The latter place, he 
knew, was one of the hell holes of 
the Islands, avoided by most, a haven 
of refuge for men on the run from 
the law—or from one another. 


Green Jungle growths between 
Olongapo and Subig, leading back 
from the sea to the hills. Jungle 
which hid many strange and terrible 
things—snakes that could squeeze 
a man to half his girth, and twice 
his length in a matter of minutes. 
Monkeys occasionally, bloodsucking 
leeches. 

The jungle would hide many se- 
crets, as it had in the past. The 
jungle would erase everything, even 
evidence of dread double-cross. 

Scarface had told Pierpont and 
Carter that he hated the word, and 
as he thought of it now the scar 
on his cheek flamed crimson. He 
touched it with his fingertips in 
what was something like a caress, 
a surgeon’s touch on an open wound. 


OWN in the hold Pierpont and 
Carter were supposed to be 
sleeping. They had offered to take 
their tricks at the wheel, but he had 
refused, and had himself brought the 
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craft out of Manila Bay, past Cor- 
regidor, on to the entrance to blue 
bosomed Subig. 

“Seems to know what he’s about,” 
whispered Pierpont. “Seems to know 
a hell of a lot about the Islands. 
If he does he must know the Igor- 
otes, too, or he wouldn’t take a 
chance hunting them. Like needles 
in a haystack, too, bumming all over 
the place. Now here’s what we can 
(eto anereerys 

“But we'll have to have that 
gadget Scarface carries, fella. You 
know the rest of the story, that we 
didn’t tell Scarface? If the guys 
with only one, or two of those 
things put in an appearance, the 
Igorotes will know that treachery 
has happened somewhere—and the 
bearers of the images will be shot 
full of arrows?” 

“We'll keep that to ourselves! But 
those little dog-eaters will give us 
a hearing, when we bring in those 
three images. They'll have to. 
They’ll discover we’ve got no right 
to ’em, but they’ll have to let us 
come close to make sure—and then 
we've got a smear of guns against 
their bows and arrows! There’s just 
a little bunch of ’em, and you and 
me can shoot! If anybody asks 
questions, we simply tell ’em the 
Igorotes jumped us. Besides, the 
Constabulary is always after ’em, and 
won’t ask too many questions!” 

“Yeah, but we’ve got to do some- 
thing about Scarface!” 

“The first bullet gets him, when 
he least expects it!” 

At the wheel Scarface knew noth- 
ing of this, though he could have 
guessed quite accurately, for Scarface 
himself knew things he hadn’t men- 
tioned. 


S the sun appeared, he turned 
the prow of his banco into 
the harbor, and started down the 
bay. He sailed as one entirely sure 
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of himself, and the faster flew the 
banco, the grimmer became his face, 
the redder that scar on his cheeks 
and nose, 

“Off there,” he muttered to him- 
self, “is Maquinaya! It should be 
five hundred yards out... .” 

But as the craft approached 
Maquinaya, Scarface studied the 
coastline carefully. 

“There’s the native graveyard on 
the point, and the light. There’s 
the trail over the ridge, and Half- 
Moon Bay. There’s the Rifle Range 
Dock—and Maquinaya!” 

He swung the prow of the banco 
sharply to port and stared over the 
side into the dark green waters of 
the bay. The bottom could plainly 
be seen now. Waving green tree- 
like growths. Vari-colored rocks, 
through which swept underwater 
currents to move to and fro the 
waving things which grew in the 
crevasses. Many-hued fishes were 
there, opalescent in the sun. 


TILL Scarface stared over the 

side. He did not notice, so en- 
grossed was he in his observations, 
that Pierpont and Carter had come 
up from the hold and were watch- 
ing him. His eyes peered into the 
deep water. 

Then he saw what he sought. It 
looked like an undersea kite on a 
string. A long, narrow, greenish 
thing, waving to and fro as the 
growths on the bottom waved, and 
like them, its roots also were fast- 
ened in the bottom. 

Scarface nodded his head in satis- 
faction, then started as he heard the 
footfalls of Pierpont and Carter. 

“Good morning, gentlemen!” he 
said softly. “You see, I haven’t 
double-crossed you, as you expected! 
I’ve brought you to Subig, as I said 
I would.” 

“Yeah?” said Pierpont, grimacing, 
expectorating over the side. “Yeah? 
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Well, one of us slept while the other 
kept awake. We ain’t  trustin’ 
scarcely anybody, see?” 


UT Scarface did not seem to be 

listening. His eyes were gazing 
ahead, where a huge rocky promon- 
tory, stretching out into the bay, shut 
off possible view of the dirty little 
village of Subig. 

Then suddenly his eyes came back 
to Pierpont and Carter, 
twisted lips shaped themselves in an 
airy whistle. 


“Oh, we won't go back to 
Subig any more, 

Oh, we won’t go back to 
Subig any more....” 


As Scarface whistled his eyes, red~ 
rimmed with loss of sleep, bored into 
those of Pierpont and Carter. He 
whistled, but behind the twisted 
shape of his whistling they could 
see the snarl they remembered from 
his smile. 

For a full minute they stared at 
him. He finished the silly ditty, 
then started again, and his eyes never 
once strayed from the two men. 

It was Pierpont, with a crackling 
curse, who turned away from him, 
lowering his eyes. Try as he might, 
he could not out-stare this man of 
the scarred face. 

Carter followed his partner to the 
prow of the banco, and with their 
backs turned they spoke in whispered 
asides to each other, while seem- 
ing to be studying the green 
jungle which stretched down to the 
sea. 


“His damn whistling gets my 
goat!” snarled Carter. “Who won’t 
go back to Subig any more? He 


looked at us as though he didn’t 
think we would! As though maybe 
we wouldn’t be able to, after... .” 

“Bullets will kill him, Carter! 
Don’t lose your nerve!” 


and his ~ 
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HE prow of the boat was headed 
toward that rocky promontory. 

Just as it would have struck, Scar- 

face put his wheel hard over, and 

started to swing farther out from 
shore. Pierpont turned like a shot. 

“Hey, you damned fool, stop it! 
Swing in here! The trail to Bataan 
starts at the base of that big rock, on 
this side!” 

Scarface grinned widely, for the 
first time since he had been with 
these men. And as Pierpont stared 
at him he kept on grinning. Then 
he started his whistling again, as he 
turned back to starboard, kicking the 
boat in to the sandy, shelving beach. 

Pierpont swore again, and with 
Carter at his side, walked swiftly up 
to Scarface. 

“You knew where the trail to 
Bataan was, all the time!” he accused. 
“What you trying to pull on us?” 

“Wanted to see if you knew, 
gentlemen!” stated Scarface, and be- 
gan again his whistling. When they 
stepped ashore at last he was still 
whistling. 

“You chaps go on ahead,” he said 
softly, pointing at the dim trail that 
led inland, “I don’t like strangers 
behind me! You can trust me not to 
shoot!” 

Then he whistled again. 

Fifteen minutes of brisk walking, 
back from the sea, and Scarface was 
still whistling, and there seemed a 
rollicking, vengeful devil in his 
music—of that same tune these two 
had been singing in the cantina 
within the Walled City in Manila’s 
heart. 

Pierpont whirled upon Scarface, 
his face fiery red, his eyes glittering, 
his right hand on his gun butt. 

“Stop that damned whistling!” he 
yelled. “It gets my goat!” 

“Yeah? Why? And keep your 
hand off your gun! How’s the tune 
get your goat? Rather I'd talk, 
maybe?” 
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“Anything, only stop that eternal 
whistlin’!” 

“Okay! What do you guys know 
about the Igorotes? Do you know 
they’re mighty good with their ar- 
rows? Can hit a dime nine times out 
of ten, as far as they can see it— 
and they’ve got darned good eyes! I 
might tell you that they don’t like to 
be double-crossed, any better than I 
do—or than Jim Kane liked it, if he 
lived long enough to know he had 
been!” 

“He didn’t,” snarled Carter. 
didn’t have a chance to... .” 


“He 


IERPONT whirled on Carter, and 
knocked him flat with a savage 
right hander to the jaw. Neither 
looked back at Scarface, whose face 
was redly suffused, whose eyes glit- 
tered, but whose twisted lips were 
wide again in a terrible smile. 
An hour after leaving the sea, 


Scarface called to Pierpont and 
Carter. They whirled at his cail, to 
find themselves looking into the 


muzzles of his guns. 

“This isn’t a double-cross,” he said 
easily. “I never double-cross anyone! 
But there’s something about those 
white carabao you chaps apparently 
don’t know! All three are supposed 
to be presented by the same hand!” 

“How did you know that?” 
screamed Pierpont. 

“So you knew that, too, eh?” 
grinned Scarface. “Guess I covered 
you just in time, eh? Gonna whirl 
on me and get my carabao, after 
bumping me, weren’t you? As soon 
as I’d led the way to the Igorotes! 
Well, don’t do it! Those carabao 
have to be presented in a certain 
way, you know. It’s something like 
a password. Did you know that? 
Toss ’em over, and keep your hands 
away from your guns!” 

“How do you know about how the 
carabao must be presented, Scar- 
face?” 
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“Toss ’em over, and maybe I'll 
tell you!” 


IGHT hands hovering just above 

their gun butts, left hands delv- 
ing for the imperfect images, Pier- 
pont and Carter complied with the 
command. 

He knew, studying them through 
narrow eyes, that they were as dan- 
gerous as rattlesnakes. When he 
stooped to pick up the images they 
would take a chance and draw. 
They had no intention of sharing 
that treasure with him, hadn’t had 
from the beginning. 

“IT might tell you, gentlemen,” he 
said softly, as the images fell at 
his feet, “that for the last ten min- 
utes we have been watched! Little 
brown men in the jungle on either 
side of the trail. If something hap- 
pens they are in doubt about ... 
well, they can hit a dime nine times 
out of ten as far as they can see it!” 

Stiffening as though they had been 
shot, Pierpont and Carter whirled 
and stared at the green wall of the 
jungle. Scarface stooped quickly 
and caught up the images. 

“IT didn’t say, you know,” he said 
easily, “that I knew exactly how 
these little dinguses should be pre- 
sented!” 

“You tricked 
snarled Pierpont. 
it, too—sometime!” 

“Wouldn’t wonder! I always pay 
my way. Get that? I always pay my 
way! Turn around and get going!” 

Ten minutes later there came a 
peculiar hail from the jungle ahead. 
It was answered from right and left, 
and the callers seemed very close. 
Pierpont and Carter stopped dead 
in their tracks, stiffening with fear, 
as though already they felt the tips 
of barbed arrows in their backs. 

From right behind them came an- 
other answer to the hail, They 
whirled, to stare at Scarface. 


us, Scarface!” 
“You'll pay for 
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Then, swiftly, like so many cats, 
came the little men. Almost naked 
men, unsmiling agate-eyed. They 
were led by a man dressed in ragged 
clothing too large for him. The 
face of this one was pitted with 
smallpox scars, and he strode up to 
Scarface as though he had no fear at 
all of him, or of anything. 


ITH a swift glance at Pierpont 

and Carter, Scarface sheathed 
his guns, and drew from his cloth- 
ing the little white carabao. Three 
images, two imperfect ones, one per- 
fect, exquisite of design. From the 
lips of the little men burst an ex- 
cited cackling. 

The leader dropped to his haunches, 
motioned Scarface down beside him. 

With his right hand Scarface 
cleared a place in the trail, sweeping 
aside the dead leaves and mold. 
First he took the carabao which had 
no horns, and placed it in the cleared 
space, head pointing up the trail. 
Then he took the one with the single 
eye and placed it beside the first, 
with a handbreadth between the two. 

The brown men pressed forward, 
hands gripping bows and arrows, to 
stare down at the ceremony, For a 
moment Scarface stared at the ragged 
leader, as he fingered the perfect 
image. 

Then he lowered it into place. 

He set it between the first two 
images, but with the horned head 
pointing down the trail! 

The pitted face of the brown 
leader broke into a wide smile, and 
swiftly he began talking and gesti- 
culating. Neither Pierpont or Carter 
understood a word that was said; but 
Scarface did, for he answered back 
swiftly, in the same dialect. 


F)IERPONT and Carter faced each 

other. Then they stared again 
at Scarface, who looked up at them 
grinning, his hands dangling over 
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his knees, his holsters swinging free. 

He said nothing. He merely looked 
at them, and grinned his twisted 
grin. He even eased back on his 
heels, carelessly, as though what they 
did worried him not in the slightest. 

Their mouths hung open. 

“Kane!” barked Carter. “Kane! 
Only Kane would be so much at 


home with these dog-eaters! We 
thought we had... .” 
“Yeah?” said Kane. “Yeah? You 


thought you’d killed me, didn’t you? 
You got the other four men of my 
crew all right, and you almost got 
me. I opened my eyes and saw you, 
and moved aside, just enough—but 
you gave me this! Too bad I ditched 
the stuff before you fired the ship, 
wasn’t it? Then you tossed me to 
the sharks! Well?” 

The brown men were looking curi- 
ously from Scarface to Pierpent and 
Carter, and back again. They under- 
stood no word, but they knew ex- 
pressions of anger, and of fear, when 
they saw them. 

The crooked, talon-like hands of 
Pierpont and Carter hovered over 
their pistol butts. Trapped! Without 
a chance! But these men only had 
bows and arrows, against their re- 
volvers, and Scarface was off balance, 
hands many inches from his guns. 

There was only one way out, they 
thought—and without looking at 
each other, because each knew what 
was in the other’s mind, they went 
for their guns. With their hands on 
the butts of their weapons, and the 
weapons half drawn, Scarface had 
still made no move to draw. 

Out came the guns. Up came their 
muzzles. 

Then, from the jungle, sounded the 
taut twanging of bow-strings. 

Pencils of death came out of the 
green, a score together, snapping 
swiftiy out, flashing between the 
standing men, missing all of them— 
save only Pierpont and Carter. 
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Screaming, their half raised 
weapons pumping bullets into the 
ground at their feet, the two men 
staggered back, slender arrows pro- 
truding from their chests and 
stomachs. A half score arrows had 
struck each of them. Then their 
knees buckled. 


VEN as they fell, they tried to 

maintain control of themselves; 
fought bitterly to keep from falling 
forward. Those arrows were all in 
front of them, and if they fell on 
them their own weight would make 
death doubly sure—and faster. 

They managed to fall to their 
backs. 

Scarface rose and strode forward 
to stand over them. 

“Two years,” he said softly into 
their contorted faces, “is a long time 
to hunt for double-crossers! I hate 
double-crossers! I even hate the 
word! Or did I tell you that! My 
brown friends also dislike being 
double-crossed, and they never take 
chances. You should have known 
that! You couldn’t play square. If 
you had ... well, I would have 
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given you one week’s start, part of 
the treasure, and then set the law 
on you for killing my crew. But 
you didn’t think anybody would re- 
fuse to double-cross you, did you?” 

Carter opened his mouth, the lips 
flicked with red life blood, to make 
answer. But no answer came, and so 
he died. 

And after a minute or two, Pier- 
pont followed him. 

As Scarface Kane turned away he 
thoughtfully touched the red weal 
on his cheeks with his fingertips. 

“I’m going to the banco,” he said 
to the ragged brown man, “and then 
go pull up the money at the end of 
that float! It was hard to find, my 
friend! Two years have turned it so 
green it looks just like the water it- 
self. Would you and your friends 
—and my friends—like to have a 
little boat ride on Subig Bay?” 

Delightedly they cackled, like little 
children, and headed into the trail. 
Scarface followed them still fingering 
the crimson slash, whistling.... 

And the tune suggested something 
about never, never coming back to 
Subig. : 
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THE LEOPARD MAN 


By PERLEY POORE SHEEHAN 


We begin next month one of the greatest adventure novels ever written, 
A story of Africa never told before. It is haunting—weird—tremendous. It is 


Africa itself. The land of black magic. 


The land of strange heritages and of 


that secret science that Moses turned against the Egyptians, which has never 


really disappeared. 


-It is, we tell you, literature—the literature of Africa. There never will be 


another story like it. 
like “The Leopard Man.” 


Never, unless Perley Poore Sheehan writes another novel 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER TO RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


| The Globe Trotter 


Adventurers, we want to hear from 
you all! Your experiences, your opin- 
ions, your suggestions—let’s have 
them. Get the habit of writing us 
every month. 

After all, in the last analysis, the 
most important thing in the world is 
friendship. Nothing can equal the 
pleasure that we feel in swapping 
experiences, exchanging thoughts and 
sharing confidences with our friends. 

We are all friends—the editor, the 
readers and writers of THRILLING 


ADV ENTURES—and this is the cor- 


ner where we meet each month. A 
knock is as welcome as a _ boost. 
Boast if you want to, as long as you 
are truthful. We’re friends! 

* * * 


Our contest on “Why I Like 
THRILLING ADVENTURES” cer- 
tainly drew a big response, letters 
from every corner of the country 
finding their way to our office. We'd 
like to show them all to you. But 
space limitations confine us to print- 
ing only the prize-winning communi- 
cations. 

The first prize was won by John S. 
Muranko, 3807 Pershing Avenue, 
Parma, O. His letter follows: 


When a fellow has to be cooped up in 
a stuffy office and take all of the boss’s 
pull and bulling without telling him 
where to get off at for fear of losing the 
job that spells bread and butter for his 
wife and two kids, and is still young and 
healthy and rarin’ to go but can’t let 
loose on account of the much needed 
B & B, it’s not always pleasant. Well, 
around quitting time I’m pretty well fed 
up with it all. When I get home, things 
still aren’t clicking just right. 

But after supper is over and the two 
Indians are confined to their reservations 
for the night I come into my own. I 
make a dive for THRILLING ADVEN- 
TURES that I’d bought merely out of 
curiosity and in no time after Tex 
Tolliver had wised me up a little I be- 


came Tex and took the Red Hawk away 
from him and went after that Raider. 
All Tex said was “go to it. She’s yours.” 
I also became Billy Barrow and took care 
of that Riff because he looked a heluva 
lots like my boss. 

Well it all went to show how real the 
stories sounded and then the thrifty little 
woman said “Only a dime? Well no one 
ever went wrong on a dime.” 

And then she’s more than pleased be- 
cause her “big man” is so much more 
pleasant after a dime’s investment. 

So that’s why WE like THRILLING 
ADVENTURES. 


The second prize winner is La 
Vern R. Zarr, 2020 Ainslie Street, 
Chicago, Ill. The letter from this 
enthusiastic reader follows: 

A lone passenger, shivering, under the 
“L”” station’s protective roof. Gazing 
gloomily at a cold, rainy, November 
evening. Such as only Chicago can know. 

Contemplating, whether to eat out be- 
fore going to a show, or going to my 
room first, and then to a movie. It would 
finally be a movie. Something to pass 
the time away. Turning up my coat 
collar, I started on a mad run the re- 
maining distance to my “four walls.” 

“Whoap!” I “slammed on the brakes,” 
and skidded to a stop. To a man who still 
remembers “Beau Geste,” and Romberg’s 
“The Desert Song,” besides having the 
records for my phonograph, that bugler 
of the Foreign Legion, loomed up out of 
a cigar store window, like gold quartz 
to a “sourdough.” And Man! o stories 
about the Legion. Something that hadn’t 
happened in a blue moon. 

From then on, my evening was a swift 
panorama of marching feet, machine 
guns, airplanes in the sky, and fabulous 
fortunes resting on tropical river bot- 
toms. The redblooded courage of man 
making the supreme sacrifice. Intrigue, 
murder, vengeance, humor, pathos, and 
local color. All woven into a fabric far 
superior to any movie I ever saw. 
Authors—some new, some old favorites, 
Novels, serials, and short stories. 

Coming events cast their shadows bee 
fore. At last, a THRILLING ADVEN- 
TURES magazine is on the market. I’m 

impatiently waiting for the next issue 
—and the next—and next—and next. 


Charles E. Jones, 1046 Mason 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., is third 
prize winner. His letter is brief and 
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SELL AMERICAS 


> Greatest Values 
SHIRTS-TIES-HOSIERY. 


f Men and ‘women wanted togepre- | 
sent manufacturer locally. Earn 


GUARANTEED Was Contintes hinsingy tow 


ape cea maga goa od 
ideas get orders—5 Pair Hose 
-CAS H $1.00, 3 Underwear $1.00, 3 Ties $1.00. 
Other great bargains. No experience 

needed. Free Sales Outfit. Dept. TH -2. 
Broadway and 31st Street, New York 


* Ail, ® HAVE LUCK?-§ 


Unlucky in Money Hames, Love oi 
Business? yon should carry 
genuine MYSTIC BRAHM 

GH oe MAGNELIC ODE STONES. 
Attractive 


Love, 
Special only $1.97 for the two. With 
valuable instructions FREE. Pay postman 
1.97 and 150, postage on delivery. pts or money refunded. 


Happiness re Prosperity. 


‘ou can eee UCKY! Order yours TOD 
Dept. 368, P.S. BUREAU, General P. O Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Ya 
NGTICE! “We absolutely GUARANTEE these Seauints euatio 


Brahma Resestoues: we ALIVE! Just what you 
are_the REAL NG—POWERFUL HIGHLY. MAGNETICI 
GET YOURS Now! 


Natural Powers 


Don’t Lose YOURS After 35! 


To_men over 35, who feel the need of regaining prematurely lost 
VITAL POWERS, VIGOR, PEP, and ENERGY—use the amaz- 
ingly scientific DORAL VIGOR TAB. A glandular stimulant rec- 
pmmended by physicians to increase NATURAL POWERS with 
long lasting results. $1 95 postpaid for ONE MONTH’S eemenettte 
B Boxes, $5. Super strength, $295. 2 boxes, $5, (C. O. D., l5e 
extra, Cash only outside U. 8.) 

Doral Laboratories, Dept. C-14, 303 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 
PSLRA et rete aS = ee ONS PS Ee ne Sen eS 


WE HELP YOU GET ONE 


uta Clerk { ) Steno-Typist 
. O. Laborer () Immigrant In- 
.¥. D. Carrier 
ecial Agent 
stoms Inspec, 
City Mail Car- 
rier 
Meat Inspector 


spector 
{ ) Seamstress 
{ ) Auditor 
() Prohibition Ast. 
() U. S. Border 
ae 

Yhauffeur 

i 0. Clerk { ) Watchman 


file Clerk 


) Skilled Laborer 
General Clerk 


( ) Postmaster 
() Typist 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU 

Dept. 344, St. Louis, Mo. = 

Send me FREE particulars ‘How to Qualify’ for 

positions marked ‘‘X,’’ Salaries, lecations, opportunities, 
ote, ALL SENT FREE. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


THRILLING ADVENTURES 


to the point, and expreses the view- 
point of many readers: 


During the early years of life, the 
desire for adventure, which is inherent 
in every normal person, is satisfied with 
fantastic tales of Captain Kidd, Robinson 
Crusoe, Arabian Nights, etc. 

As we grow older, however, yarns of 
mystic keys, magie carpets and genie 
lamps no longer suffice. We demand 
stories that carry the stamp of truth and 
probability and realism. The characters 
must be genuine, living, breathing human 
beings; persons with whom we can travel 
through a series of startling, realistic 
adventures, with whom we can emerge at 
the conclusion of the tale humoring a 
feeling that we were actually on the 
ground sharing the dangers, the strug- 
gles, the victories with our conquering 


“THRILLING ADVENTURES fills the 
need. In its stories, so human, so filled 
with intense, dramatie action, we are, 
through our imaginations, drawn away 
from our earthly cares, our numerous 
worries, and instantly transferred to 
strange lands, there to be _ carried 
through the kind of action and adventure 
that thrills and sooths and satisfies. All 
gs for the insignificant price of ten 
cents. 


Honorable mentions are awarded to 
the following readers: 


R. L. Richardson, 908 Insurance Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash.; Louis C. Smith, 1908-98th 
Avenue, Oakland, Cal.; Leone O’Brien, 
1109 Laguna St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
David J. Davies, South Hills, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; John H. Mackay, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
William Waterer, Clarkston, Wash.; 
James Cashin, Athens, Ga.; Jack Cox, 
Greenville, Tenn.; Rex Edison, Eugene, 
Ore.; Robert J. Hyatt, Schofield, Bar- 
racks, Hawaii; Mrs. Mae K. Ray, Water- 
loo. Ia. 

* * Es 


The list could be extended indefin- 
itely, as the letters received were so 
uniformly interesting. 

Keep in touch with us! 


REAL PHOTOS: DIRECT FROM FRANCE 


Great choice of postcard and large size samples 


and catalogue, for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, $10.00. 
Rare English Books, for adults only. 
T. MERCIER, 5 Rue du Louvre, Paris, France 


NERVES? 


Are You bien § Excited? 


Fati; 
Constipation tn indigestion sua 
er spells ant sex. weakness are caused 


NERVE EXHAUSTION.“ 7 
w’ to regain vigor, “Calnineee eal ee ‘ig 


heme "Send. 28¢ tor 2 amazing 
Richard Blackstone, N-993, Flatiron Building, New York 


Opel . ; 
for the Radio 
Trained Man 


Don’t spend your life slaving away in some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be 
satisfied to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let me show you how to & 
make money in Radio—the fastest-growing, biggest money-making 
game on earth. 


JOBS LEADING TO SALARIES OF $50 A/WEEK AND UP ; 

Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester—as Radio Salesman and in Service 
and Installation Work—as Operator or Manager of a Broadcasting Station 
—as Wireless Operator on a Ship or Airplane, as a Talking Picture or Sound 
_Expert—HUNDREDS of OPPORTUNITIES for fascinating well-paid JOBS! 


Ten Weeks of Shop Trainin 


AT COYNE IN CHICAGO : 


We don’t teach you from books. We train you on a great outlay of Radio;’ 
Television and Sound equipment—on scores of modern Radio Receivers, 

huge Broadcasting equipment, the very latest and newest Television appa- 

ratus, Talking Picture and Sound Reproduction equipment, Code Practice 

equipment, etc. You don’t need advanced education or previous experience, 

We give you—RIGHT HERE IN THE COYNE SHOPS—the actual practice 
and experience you’ll need. And because we cut out all useless theory you 

get a practical training in 10 weeks. 


TELEVISION aed TALKING PICTURES 


And Television is} already here! Soon there’ll be a 
demand for THOUSANDS of TELEVISION EX- 
PERTS! The man who learns Television now can 
have a great future in this great new field. Get in 
on the ground-floor of this amazing new Radio 


Talking Pictures and Public Address Systems offer 
thousands of opportunities to the Trained Radio 
Man. Here is a great new Radio field just begin- 
ning to grow! Prepare NOW for these wonderful 
opportunities! Learn Radio Sound Work at 
COYNE on actual TALKING PICTURE and 


development ! Come to COYNE and learn Televi- 


gion ontheverylatest,newest Televisionequipment. SOUND REPRODUCTION equipment. 


All Practical Work at Coyne 


ALL ACTUAL, PRACTICAL WORK. You build 
radio sets, install and service them. You actually 
operate great Broadcasting equipment. You con- 
struct Television Receiving Sets and actually 
transmit your own Television programs over 
our modern Television equipment. You work on 
real Talking Picture machines and Sound equip- 
ment. You learn Wireless Operating on actual Code 
Practice apparatus. We don’t waste time on use- 
lessitheory. We give you the practical training 
you'll need—in 10 short, pleasant weeks. 


EARN as You LEARN _ isis biidictGdiee recriea senont! 


p H.C. Lewis, President : 
a Radice Division, Coyne Electrical School E 


8 Soo S. Paulina St., Dept_82-8M, Chicago, Ell. ry 
You get Free Employment Service for Life. And ! Dear Mr. Lewis: i 
don’t let lack of money stop you. Many of our stu- g _ Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all details of & 
dents make all or a good part of their living expenses # YU" Special Offer. 7 
while going to school. Coyne is 32 years old! Coyne 4 E 
Training is tested—proven beyond all doubt. You can gy Naame ceenecececenteeeneeee-ee a 
find out everything absolutely free. Just mailcou- & #2 © TS : 
pon for my big free book! H r 
H. C. Lewis, Pres. RADIO DIVISION Founded 1899 A DOr CSS enna ne nec eneeeeneeeeeeeeet . 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 
§00 S. Paulina St. Dept.32-8M Chicago, BH. 8 City. eee Silesia 
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10 LOV 


SEX IS NO SIN LFARN ALL 
BANISH FEAR WN THERE ISTO KNOW- 
AND IGNORANCE!) J LOVE FEARLESSLY 


ii 
ON’T let one moment’s bliss ruin your whole so frankly, honestly and fearle hi 
D life. Long years of regrets—sorrow—wrecked you want "to know—and pect gs nag eas 

lives — distracted minds — tortured bodies — plainly, in simple language, anyone can understand. 
scandal — divorce — all because of ignorance of the ‘THR NEW EUGENICS” leaves out nothing—and 


most important part of every life—SEX. THINK tells all in plain words. No one sh ithout 

before it is too late—ACT while you still have the chance. poe valuable, information—explaing the haere body 
—how it works—its ills d jes. 

NOW YOU CAN KNOW THE TRUTH ABOUT SEX! this 650 page book are fatiy titasttaten = vonage 


Never before have the facts of sex, the revelations bound to be helped by thi derf 
of sin, the marvels of the human body been discussed be an invaluable aid to health and Re = 
THERE IS NO over DON'T MAKE MIS- 
00,00 Read These Alds t 
DARKNESS BUT = 790,000 nal Thang Alds to a 
IGNORANCE 


Guide to Love 
The Meaning of Sex 
THE BOOK FEARLESS- 
LY TELLS ABOUT: 


The Dangers of Petting 
Twilight Sleep — Hasy 


= 


EERE eae os 

<“ soe 0 02 Fah 
~ 205824 webs, 
A fe pees / 


2 


How to Get Your Man 
Child-birth 


What_to Allow a Lovad 
Over-Indulgence 


to Do 
Essentials of Happy Mar 
riage 

Sex Attraction 
Are Children Always De- 
sirable? 


Physical and Spirituad 
Birth Control 


Love 
Cove Making and It 
Dangers 
Quarreling and Making 
Up 


How to Pick a Husban( 

Eniinate Personal Hy 
ene 

‘Are Twin Beds Desir- Seanate.--of the Boer 
able? 

Concerning Love 

Impotence and Sex Weak- 
ness 

How Babies are Born 

Family Health Guide 


MEN—Loearn These Sef 
Secrets! 


The Human Body 
Venereal Diseases 
Hygienic Precautions 
How to Build Virility 
How to Attract Women 
Joys of Perfect. Mating 


The Mystery of Twins A Hfetime of experience—the intimate facts of Sex told freely for The Sexual Factor 
WNursin the first time. If you don’t think this is the greatest value you ever Making the Most of Your 
sie oe ¥ ‘ : nsvolvett: for year, mons We walt ratio tae entire purensse Pi F Lowe Life 
emedies ‘OF ‘ace e ue Facts about ex an e@ fearlessly—sincerely an ex Health and Preven- 
BEAN nae Diseases scientifically—this splendid book—650 pages full of solid fact with 98 ion 
7 illustrations, cost_only $2.95 Now. Fill out and mail the coupon for The Truth About Youth- 
Teaching Children Sex your copy TODAY! ful Errors 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 


AS — Reduced SQ-9S 


W. 
$H-00 to 


SS 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


to the readers of this magazine 
for a limited time only. 


Freel 

this instructive, outspoken 
book GIVEN WITHOUT 
COST to all who order 
“The New Eugenics.”” 
Only one to a purchaser. 
Learn all about the con- 
struction and functions 
of the human malo and 
female body. Thrilling 


! Dr rind 
Saakappeaainand sex facts] FREE! 
Edition limited. a 


Clip Coupon and mail to-day. 
PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY = ee 
110 West 40th Street Dept. 71 New York City Orders from Foreign Countries must be ac- 
| companied by Express or Money Order ef ae 
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Pioneer Publishing Company, 
110 W. 40th Street, 

Dept. 71, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me “The New Eu- 
genics” (650 pages) in a plain wrap- 
per. I will pay the postman $2.95 
(plus postage) on delivery. (You will 
also send me—KFREE OF CHARGE, 
your book “The Philosophy of Life’). 


NOTE.—This book 
on Sex, Life and 
Health will not be 
sold to Minors — 
state your age when 
ordering! 


Name.....cccccccecccevencancccceccece 


AdGTreSS..eereeee 


re ee 


= ot) a 
OE te ee et ee ee ce 


“Take me away 


from him!” 


‘Tock me up so I cannot escape—beat 


ou all I 
will not 


me if zou like —and I will tell y 
know. But while HE is my master 
betray HIM!” 


Terrified, trembling, she crouched there— 


an exotic vision from the Orient—pleading with the 
stern-faced detective to save her from the fiend she 
called ‘‘Master!"’ 


Who was this girl—whose rare loveliness stood out 
so richly against its setting ef murder and deviltry? 


Who was this Yellow Monster who plucked men 
from life and left no clue behind? 


What were the strange bonds that made 
-her his slave? 


If you would join London’s great- 
est detectivesinunwinding this and | 
many other equally baffling Ori: 
ental Mysteries — if you would 
match your wits against the 
most diabolical Oriental cun 
ning ever conceived then 

by allmeans send at once 
for Your Free Exam- 


ination Set of 


a 


MASTERPIECES of ORIENTAL MYSTERY 
Tl Volumes of Matchless Thrills by SAX ROHMER 


O ORDINARY mystery stories are these, but 


the hidden secrets, mysteriesand intrigues 
of the Orient itself! 


Before your very eyes spreads a swiftly moving pano- 
rama that takes you breathless from the high places 
of society—from homes of refinement and luxury to 

eR sinister under- 
worlds of Lon- 
don and the 
Far East— 
from Piccadil- 
ly and Broad- 
way to incred- 
ible scenes be- 


4 
@ 
IF YOU ACT NOW! 


A fortunate circumstance enables us to 
offer you free, as a premium for prompt- 
ness, this beautiful 16-inch Karamaneh 
necklace of fine imported simulated light 
green JADE and small moonstones. 

JADE is the semi-precious stone cele- 
brated by poets and the delight of Chinese 
emperors. 

The retail value of this lovely necklace 
is $3.00—but you get it free if you accept 
our offer now! 


S 


McKinlay,StonesMackenzi 


volumes by the hundred thousand when paper 
was cheap, makes this low price possible. 
the number is limited; so mail coupon today! 


Complete Sets Free on Approval & 


You needn’t send a cent. Simply 
mail the coupon and this amazing 
set will go to you immediately, 
all charges prepaid. If it fails * 
to delight you, return it in 
ten days at our expense,and 
you owe us nothing. 


Dept. 147A, 1I4E. 16St. 
©y NewYork City, NY. AP 


“Ifyou would enjoy exciting and unbeliev- 

able adventures asyou plunge from the bright world 

oj the West into the dubious underworld of the East—send 
for your free examination set while this offer is still open! 


temples in far off China—to the jungles of Malay, 
along strange paths to the very seat of Hindu sorcery. 


PACKED WITH THRILLS FROM COVER TO COVER 


Be the first in your community to own these, the most 
wonderful Oriental aera stories ever published— 
books that have sold by the hundred thousand at much 
higher prices—books you will enjoy reading over and 
over again. Handsomely bound in substantial cloth 
covers, a proud adornment for your table or shelf. 
These are the sort of stories that famous statesmen, 
financiers and other great men read to help them relax 
—to forget their burdens. To read these absorbing 
tales of the mysterious East is to cast your wor. ¢ 


hind idol __ ries into oblivion—to increase your efficiency. ¢ 
Priced for Quick Sale Totes 
Cuttingroyalties to the boneand printing these McKINLAY, 


MACKENZIE 


Ree | 


"Send me for freeex- 
amination, charges 
prepaid, your set of 
+ Masterpieces of Orien- | 
o* tal Mystery, in 11 hand- 
some cloth volumes. If af- 
> ter 10 days, I am delighted, 
O"" Iwill send you $1.00 promptly 
and $1.00 a month for only 14 | 
months; when you receive my first 
payment you are to send me the 
Karamaneh necklace without extra 
cost. Otherwise, I will return the set i 
in 10 days at your expense, the exami- 
= s ination to cost me nothing, a 


ut 


BAN 
< OF Bs asenrinienss Si G18 075,00: Vid HOD Ha/SIO. 


¢ Street 


FK57 ... The new 
‘*Princess Una’’—square 
prong engagement ring. 
and pierced and engraved 
18-K Solid White Gold; 
flery, genuine blue-white 
diamond in center with 2 
matched diamonds on 
sides. Very specially 
priced! Only $4.75 a Mo. 


F K58...*'Rising Star’ 
~-hand pierced and en- 
graved 18-K Solid White 
Gold square prong set 
with brilliant, genuine, 
blue-white diamond and 2 
matched diamonds on 
sides. First time at this 
low price. Only $3.65a Mo. 


‘'Miss Lib- 
ultra- 


FAC694 73 5 
erty’’—gorgeous, 
modern, square prong, 
solitaire, engagement ri 
set with specially selected, 
fiery, genuine blue-white 
diamond in center and 4 
expertly matched genu- 
ine diamonds on the sides. 
Only $5.65 a Mo, 


7-DIAMONDS 


FRK39. . . s*!Miss 
America’’ — artistically 
hand engraved, 18-K 
Solid White Gold modern 
mounting; OS a tye 
fiery, genuine blue-white 
diamond in center, (six) 
6 matched genuine dia- 
monds in step-effect sides. 
Only $4.75 @ Month. 


€ K66-.. Gent's 14-K 
Solid White Gold ring: 
the black onyx is set with 
a fiery, genuine blue-white 
diamond and 2 raised; 
14-K Solid White Gold 
Initials. 
fore at this low price! 


Only $2.85 a+ Month, 


Never sold be= 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 


FIERY,GENUINE << 


FK 48... Latest style 
bridal-blossom wedding 
ring; 7 expertly matchoe 
genuine blue-white dia- 
monds in the modern, 
“step-settings”, Dbeauti- 
fully nand engraved 18-K 
Solid White Gold. Extra- markable value! Onl, 
ordinary value! Only $2.40 a Month, : 
$2.65 a Month. C 


GIFT CASE.FREE WITH EVERY PURCHASE 


Send for New Catalog 
. FREE to Adults! 

Completely illustrated cata~ 
logue describing hundreds 
of very special values In gen- 
uire, blue-white diamonds 
from $26. to $1000.; also 
Bulova, Benrus, He 
Waltham, Hamilton, How- 
ard, Hlinois Watches, ete.— 
$12.50 and up; special bar- 
gains {n smart modern jew- 
elry and silverware 


ESTABLISHED i895 


richly hand engraved 
and pierced 18-K 
Solid White Gold; 
flery, genuine blue- 
white diamond. Re- 


BLUE-wHITE DIAMONDS 


| EK64.. 


ONLY $1 DOWN 
10 Months to Pay 
10. Days Free Trial 
Satisfaction 
Guarantee 


$2750 
Genuine Diamond Wrist Watch 37 

FK60... The ‘‘Martha Washington’’—set 
with 2 flery, genuine diamonds and 8 synthetic 
sapphires or emeralds; beautifully engraved 14-K 
Solid White Gold case; guaranteed 15-jewel move- 
ment. Engraved open link bracelet. A value that 
defies duplication at $37.50. Only $3.65 a Month. 


* The new, nationally advertised, 
Senrus “Sweetheart’’ guaranteed dependable 
16-jewel shock-proof Benrus movement; beauti~ 
fully hand engraved, dainty case; protection seal 
Keeps out dust. Engraved, open-link bracelet. 
Greatly reduced from former price. Only 88 
a Month. ‘ Hf 


$9900 

. Nationally advertised Waltham or 
Elgin; suprapyeed accurate and dependable, 
Engraved rugged case. Handsomely engraved, 
latest style, open link, bracelet to match. Great 
value! $2.10 @ Month, . 


froin 


16 JEWEL 
WALTHAM 
Pocket_ 


advertised 

tested and 

|) regulite a ae = 

35-jJewel Le = ( 
Walth-m movement; 20-year warranted, en- 


graved White Gold Filled, 12 size 
decagon case: Knife and fire Wa 
match. All complete in aAandsome 
most. popular watch co.upination, O7 


chin model, 
narchain to 


